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A sincere effort to take a step forward in cater- \ 
ing tothe American taste for the finest chocolates. 


Called Prestige because this package and its 
contents have behind them eighty-six years’ devotion to careful 
making of quality candies. 


Called Prestige because it arrives sharing the laurels and fame 
of such successful favorites as the Sampler, Pleasure Island, 
Salmagundi, Bonnybrook—all made and guaranteed by Whitman's. 


We could not buy any better materials for making the Prestige 
assortment. Those who critically examine it will understand 
that the slightly higher retail price ($2 a pound) is due to the 
many new pieces in costly combinations and added hand labor, 
with the artistic and substantial nature of the metal chest. A 
notable gift, in one-pound or two-pound chests. 


Sold by the 18,728 stores, usually the leading drug store in each 
locality—agents for the sale of Whitman's. Each retail store 
receives Whitman's Candies direct. 





© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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Millions 1 rely on them 


OU can depend on these new alarms 
to wake you on the dot and tell the 
truth wheneveryouwantto knowthe time. 
They stand firm and solid, hard to tip 
over, a feature that adds to their long life. 


They have a pleasing personality all 
their own—friendly, faithful, unusually 
attractive. And, like all Westclox, they 
are thoroughly reliable. 


The new model Pocket Ben watch 
and the new Auto Clock are Westclox, 


Prices slightly high 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: 


too— good friends to have—one for 
your pocket, the other for your car. 
You'll find them both mighty practical. 


Westclox alarms with 
plain dials range in price 
from $1.50 to $3.75—with 
luminous night-and-day 
dials, $2.25 to $5.00. Sold 


everywhere by jewelers, 





druggists, hardware and — «ist/ssacbedon dase 


or above windshield 


Fits any car 


department stores. 


her in Canada 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Look at ‘Your Silver ~ 
Your Guests Do 








"That's what makes Pamela’s table so perfectly 
DIVINE... she’s as careful about DETAILS as 


she is about her manicure or her hair-cut...” 


Women who care to do things in a way that estab- You will find all the exquisite special pieces that are 
lishes them as part of the ‘great’ world . . .assured, cos- to a table what jewels are to a gown, in COMMUNITY 
mopolitan, ‘chic’... turn to COMMUNITY PLATE, PLATE’S five luminous patterns. . . Salad forks are $7.50 
with its wide assortment of ‘correct service pieces’ for six, for instance . . . Tiny, charming spoons for 
to help them serve, impeccably, every course, every ‘demi-tasses’ are $4.00 for six . . . Pierced servers are 
dish, every sauce, every savory, of every meal... only $3.50 each... At your jeweler’s. 
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**My Papers is All in Order, Ye Dum Foolt!"' Shouted Captain Lije. ‘‘Go On an’ Play Saldier All You Want to, But Leave Us Out 


OUR bells in the afternoon watch. 
ing sun and the seas foamed, blue and crackling, under a strong breeze. 
pushed and the wind shoved and the ship Mystic of Boston, Savannah to Arch- 
angel with cotton, hurried gleefully onward under t’gallant sails over single- 


reefed topsails. 


It was early in the days of the war, when shipping rates were beginning to mount and 
the backwaters of the ports were beginning to be combed for anything that would float. 


place called Isles of Shoals, in New Hampshire, where he was known as Captain Lije. He 
owned a farm, was a selectman and passed the plate in church of a Sunday. 
held him in high respect, the more so that he had a reputation for being ‘‘a little near.”’ 

When hesuddenly mortgaged his farm, borrowed from the banks of Boston, Portsmouth 


The North Atlantic sparkled under a glitter- 
The sea after a month’s effort, for sailors fit to handle 
after a voyage to Savannah with lumber, had « 


Nevertheless, the 


worth its weight in gold. 


of the way. She 
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So then the Mystic bowled along before the breeze. She ha 
> had lost a set of sails off the 


Number 42 


By Leonard Hi. Nason 
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uv Your Wars! We Got Work to Do!"' 


captain had gone in command of his own ship, re ted a crew 


Square-riggers are m nger pientilul 


leared for Archange! wit} tton. ¢ 


made uniforms, bandages, blankets and explosives, and was beginnir 


Delaware Capes, but that had been 1 ( 


Among those who combed had been a man named Elijah Waterhouse. He lived at a the fault of a green crew than the weather. They were bette iilors now, than! 
Mr. Dolliver, the first mate, and Mr. Parker, the second, a lad just out of the Ma 
His neighbors _chusetts nautical training ship. 
Below, in his mahogany bed, Captain Lije was asleep. Like the oid 
he was up most of the night and down most of the day. Both watches wers 
as ‘‘near’’ as he, and then bought the Mystic occupied in renewing the lashings on the lifeboat gripes, putting jumper tackles or 


and Exeter, as well as sundry gentlemen 


with the proceeds, there was very little comment, except that Cap’n Lije knew what he 
was a-doin’ of, and them as had loaned him money would make a nice piece out of it. 
was too old, that he had retired from the sea under and 
doubled the North Cape he would have a lee shore, and he meant to take al! the pre 


There were others that said he 


Roosevelt's first Administration and that he should stay to home and look after his 


stock. 
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tion possible. Fish tackle, by the way, is not 


Captain Lije was preparing for a break in 


lower and tops’! yards, and preparing an abundance of fish tackie and wire and Mar 
straps. St. Kilda, the westernmost of the Hebrides, had been in sight since mort 


the fine weather 


to catch fish with, but t eneve 
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It Was a Summer Gale, and Their Only Comfort Could be That it Would Blow Itself Out Before Very Long 


the rest of the gear if an important stay such as the fore or 
fore-topmast stay should part. There was a man at the 
masthead, and another one on the foc’sle, keeping a sharp 
eye out for fishing boats, or for some of the outlying rocks 
and shoals that make that section of the Atlantic so in- 
teresting. 

“Smoke ho!” hailed the masthead suddenly. 

‘“Where away?”’ replied Mr. Dolliver. 

“Two points on the starb’d bow.” 

Mr. Dolliver ran aft and, taking a glass out of the wheel- 
house, climbed into the mizzen rigging. He located the 
smoke, climbed down and, five minutes later, when the 
smudge was visible from the deck, took the stranger’s 
bearing. 

When a steamer and a sailing ship meet, the sailer 
has nothing to do but hold her course. The sailer’s 
officers, however, take bearings from time to time to see 
if the steamer’s officers realize that the former has the 
right of way. Hence Mr. Dolliver, half an hour later, took 
another bearing of the steamer. The bearing had not 
changed, which meant that the steamer, instead of con- 
tinuing on her course, and so passing safely astern of the 
Mystic, had altered it so that she still headed straight for 
the sailer. 

‘“‘Gor-rammed clam dredger, where ye goin’ to?’’ mut- 
tered Mr. Dolliver 

The steamer was plainly in sight from the deck, but he 
took his glass and went up the rigging again. He took a 
longer look this time. 

He saw two slim masts, the forward one having a kind 
of tripod brace; four funnels, the first one slightly smaller 
and more separated from its fellows than the three others, 
and two— four—six barbette guns. Mr. Dolliver thereupon 
went down. 

“Hand aft, Mr. Parker!’ he bellowed. ‘“ Break out the 
colors 'n’ our number. That steamer’s a warship an’ we 
might’s well let °em know who we are now as later.” 

Mr. Parker complied, and shortly afterward the Amer- 
ican flag flew from the monkey gaff and the International 
number was sent aloft. 

“She German or English?” asked Mr. Parker. 

“Dunno. She won't bother us, I don’t think, anyway. 
Still, 1 dunno. If she’s a German an’ we're goin’ to Rooshy 
with this here cotton ——- No—now there! She’s shown 
sritish colors. Well, that’s settled. We'll probably see a 
lot of "em from now on.” 

**Let’s have a look at her,” said Mr. Parker, reaching 
out for the glass. He applied it to his eye and then gave 
an exclamation of surprise. 


**She’s made a signal!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Warships don’t 
show their number to merchant vessels, do they? Never 
heard of ’em doin’ it. Now what do you suppose that 
means?” 

“Get the book!”’ replied the first mate acidly. ‘‘Gimme 
the glass!” 

He looked long at the warship, compared the hoist of 
flags with the code book, and finally turned to the im- 
patient second mate. 

‘‘She wants us to stop and show our papers,”’ said he. 
**Call the Old Man and I'll run up an answer in pennant. 
Ease down helm!” he roared. ‘‘Spanker amidships!” 

Below in his room, Captain Lije heard the feet of the 
man that ran to the lee crojick braces and then the rattle 
of the gear being thrown down onto the deck. It awak- 
ened him instantly. He opened his eyes, to see the reflec- 
tion of the sun on the stateroom roof run glimmeringly 
sideways and the telltale compass over his head begin to 
spin as the helm was put down. He had not turned in all 
standing—that is, in his clothes—for it was fine weather 
and he had not expected to be suddenly called. He at first 
thought they were tacking, a thing that should not be done 
except under his direct supervision. He went up just as he 
was, nearly upsetting Mr. Parker in the companionway, 
and arrived on deck to find gear slatting, the sails shiver- 
ing and the ship losing headway fast. 

‘What in tarnation’s this?”’ roared the captain. ‘‘ Here, 
you, git forrard to the braces, where ye belong!”’ This last 
to Mr. Parker, who was trying to explain. 

“British warship wants to look us over, sir,”’ said Mr. 
Dolliver. ‘‘I thought I'd bring her up right away as quick 
as I could. Them warships is liable to be touchy an’ let a 
shot go at us.” 

“Got our colors flyin’?”” The captain assured himself 
at a glance that it was so. ‘‘ Ye mean to say anybody’s got 
nerve enough to stop a ship with the ’Merican flag flyin’? 
Guess not! Hi thar! Hold her now, Dolliver, till I have 
a look!” 

The Mystic, having spilled the wind out of her sails, and 
having no further motion than a pitch and a slight stern- 
way, presented her quarter to the approaching warship. 
The latter, a light cruiser, ran down to within hailing dis- 
tance and then stopped, her reversed engines making her 
wake boil. 

" Majesty’s ship! Heave boat aboard—papers!”’ 
were all the words that came down to the Mystic from a 
man with a megaphone on the cruiser’s bridge. He was 
hailing in the teeth of the wind and so his message was 
taint. 


Captain Lije, however, had the wind blowing from him 
to the warship and every word went like a bullet. 

“This is the ship Mystic of Boston, Cap’n Elijah Water- 
house master! Ye ain’t got no authority to stop me! I’m 
bound for Archangel! Think I ain’t got nuthin’ to do but 
pass the time o’ day with ye? I’m liable to carry somethin’ 
away layin’ to here in this breeze.” 

. boat!” replied the cruiser’s officer. 

““My papers is all in order, ye dum fool!’ shouted 
Captain Lije. ‘‘Go on an’ play soldier all you want to, but 
leave us out uv your wars! We got work to do! I'll report 
this to Washin’ton, an’ don’t you ferget it, young feller!” 

The men at the braces and the two mates, all a-grin, 
turned away so that the captain might not see their mirth. 
He was garbed in what is known colloquially as winter 
flannels, which, being bright red, made a very fine appear- 
ance, to which his white beard and angry countenance 
added tremendously. 

The cruiser’s officer did not reply, but the watching men 
on the Mystic observed that two of the forward barbettes 
swung about like moving fingers and pointed their long 
guns directly at the ship. At the same time a motor cutter 
swung around from behind the cruiser and headed across 
the short stretch of water to the Mystic. 

“Well, if they’re comin’ aboard, I might’s well put on 
some clothes,” remarked Captain Lije, and with that he 
went below. 

Most of the Mystic’s crew meanwhile hung over the 
side and watched the approaching boat with lively in- 
terest. Here indeed was something to break the monot- 
ony of the voyage! They pointed here and there, calling 
one another’s attention to various features of the long, 
slim shape that lay rolling out there, a thin thread of smoke 
from her after funnel blowing down wind like a wisp of 
hair. Those whose duty kept them from the side mounted 
rigging or fife rail in an endeavor to see the boat with the 
boarding party. The latter, going up and down the seas, 
sometimes entirely hidden from sight, swept up under the 
Mystic’s counter at last and Mr. Dolliver threw down a 
sea ladder. Thereupon, to the great delight of the crew, 
a British naval officer, carrying a sword, appeared over 
the rail, followed by four sailors armed with rifles. 

“Who's in command?”’ asked the officer crisply. 

“‘Cap’n Waterhouse. He’s below,” replied Mr. Dolliver, 
grinning. ‘‘Nice sword you got there. I belong to the 
uniformed rank myself.’’ He waved his arms about as 
though he passed a secret sign, and a man at the weather 
main brace guffawed. The British officer did not appear 
disturbed. 
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“Just step below, will you,” he said, ‘‘and tell the mas- 
ter that he’s wanted on deck, like a good fellow? The 
quicker we get this over with, the better for all of us.” 


“He'll be right up,”’ repeated Mr. Dolliver. “‘He went 
down to put on his Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes.” 

The officer gave his men a look, and at once, and moving 
at a run, they spread out about the decks, two going up 
the poop ladder, one forward as far as the house and the 
other one following the officer aft. The crew watched with 
delight. This was their first touch of war and the excite- 
ment went to their heads like liquor. They laughed de- 
lightedly when the British sailor that had gone forward 
approached the door to the starboard foc’sle, and the 
cook, who had been sitting on the sill, promptly ducked 
inside, like a rabbit into its burrow. 

The officer and his attendant sailor went up the poop 
ladder and along the gangway, and here a very irate Cap- 
tain Lije confronted them. He had indeed put on his 
Sunday best, though somewhat hastily. He wore the 
black bull’s-wool-and-iron suit in which he passed the 
plate, and the derby hat which seafaring men seem to think 
is the last word in dignity and style. 

“Well,” said Captain Lije, ‘“‘what kind o’ goin’s on 
d’ye call tnese? What’s this mean, stoppin’ American 
ships on the high seas? Guess you’re exceedin’ your au- 
thority a little, young feller!” 

“‘Are you the master here?”’ asked the British officer 
coolly. 

“‘Well, I’m the skipper, if that’s what you mean. Name’s 
Cap’n Elijah Waterhouse, Po’tsmouth, New Hampshire, 
’n’ if I seem a mite short with ye, it’s ’cause I got work t’ 
do an’ want to be about it!” 

“‘Right-o, captain! I appreciate your feelings, but 
there’s a war on, you see, and a blockade, and that sort of 
thing, so you won’t mind if I just have a look at your 
papers?”’ 

“Yes, I will mind!” roared the captain. “I’m on the 
high seas and under the American flag, and you ain’t got 
the right to stop me! I know ez much about international 
law ez you do! Now you listen to me!” 
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He would have gone on, but at that moment the British 
sailor stepped forward and, holding his rifle across his 
body, pushed Captain Lije back against the bulwark so 
that the naval officer could slip by. Shoved against his 
own bulwarks on his own quarter deck, and by a Britisher! 
Captain Lije’s Yankee blood leaped to his face in red 
wrath. 

“Don’t now!” said the sailor. ““We won't do you no 
harm. If you'll behave, you'll be on your way in half an 
hour. We're only doin’ of our duty. Stop now!” 

The captain mastered himself with an effort. After all, 
what could he do? There were five armed men aboard, 
more below in the boat and a few hundred or so on the 
cruiser. One or two shells from those long black guns and 
the Mystic would be nothing but a memory. He gave a 
grunt of resignation, and the sailor, still watching him 
doubtfully, allowed him to follow the cruiser’s officer down 
the companionway. 

The British officer stood by the cabin table lighting a 
cigarette. 

“Nice quarters you have here,” 
than most of our admirals.” 

The Mystic’s cabin was fitted up in the old style—that 
is to say, in the sumptuous luxury of the Cape Horn days, 
when a captain lived alone in those sacred precincts for 
six or eight months. The panels were of bird's-eye maple 
and mahogany; there was a deep plush sofa just under the 
companionway, a leather armchair, three or four more red 
plush ones to match the sofa, and a table made of a single 
block of redwood, polished to such a gloss that it reflected 
the telltale compass overhead as though in a mirror. 

“T hope you won’t mind my being a little brusque,” 
resumed the officer, sitting down at the table, “but my 
orders are quite formal. Now may I see your papers?” 

** All of ’em?” 

“*All of them.” 

The captain went into his stateroom and, opening his 
desk, brought his register, articles of agreement, clearance 
and manifest out to the cabin table. The officer went over 
these with care, evidently looking for British citizens on 


he remarked. “Better 






the articles of agreement, which contains a list of the crew 
and their nationalities. Then he plunged into 
Cotton — nothing but cotton! 

The officer whistled 

“You have a stores list? May I see it?” The officer ex- 
amined that. He lit another cigarette 
log,”” he went on. 


the manifest. 


“*Let me see the 
“Just the rough. I like to see a rough 
log. It’s more sincere than a smooth one.”’ The rough log 
is the original record of a ship’s passage, watch by watch, 
and the smooth log is a fair copy thereof. 

A third cigarette was consumed. ‘Quoting the clear- 
ance,”’ began the officer finally, and speaking in a very cold 
and unpleasant tone, “we find that Elijah Waterhouse, 
master of the ship Mystic, bound for Archangel, did enter 
and clear his vessel according to law.” 

“That's c’rrect.”’ 

“Turning to the log, we find that you have had fine 
weather all the way across.” 

“That shows you can read English,”’ replied the captain. 

“Yet I find you some three hundred miles off your 
course!’’ snapped the naval officer. 

“W hat say?” gasped Captain Lige 

“A sailing vessel bound for Archangel,” continued the 
officer, stamping the fire out of his cigarette on the arm of 
the chair, ‘‘would ordinarily pass to the westward of Rock- 
all and the Faroes. She would then , 

‘Be careful what you're doin’ of with that cigarette!” 
cried Captain Lije. ‘‘There’s a sight c’ good money tied up 
in them chairs, and they ain’t for any gaioot that’s a mind 
to to burn cigarette butts on!” 

“IT beg your pardon; I didn’t realize. . Well, your 
ship would do thus and so. And yet I find her off St. 
Kilda. The log reports no northerly gales to blow her 
there. Was it not your intention to pass between Westray 
and the Shetlands, and so into the North Sea and—else- 
where?” 

“No such of a thing!” cried the captain. 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

“None of your dum business!’’ bellowed the captain. 


” 


Continued on Page 144 








Then, With Two Flags That He Produced From Under His Sweater Somewhere, He Began to Wigwag to the Submarine 
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HE affinity between business and 
politics is no unfamiliar phenom- 
enon. For decades we have had 
the obsession that a presidential year 
must be disturbing for trade and fi- 
nance. Nor was this state of mind 
without definite provocation. Blind 
partisanship did not hesitate to menace 
our national economic integrity for the 
sake of a campaign issue. The tariff, 
silver, foreign relations, even sectional 
differences, have had their part in shak- 
ing that most fragile of structures, 
which is confidence. 

Once more we reach the open season 
for electing a President, and business 
has not been up to the mark. On the 
surface it would appear that the old 
fetish is still potent. This time, how- 
ever, politics has an alibi. The psy- 
chological aspect holds, to be sure, but 
as a definite contributory factor its 
power to undois considerably sterilized. 
Both reason and intelligence dictate that neither party 
jeopardizes the commercial fabric. 

The truth is that the business recession was largely 
accomplished before hats were tossed into the ring. No 
one need be told at this date that 1927 marked the first 
recession that business has had since the postwar deflation. 
its status therefore arouses the question uppermost in the 
American mind today. Everybody, regardless of color, 
creed, caste or pocketbook, is affected by it. 

Has business turned the corner? Is it immune from fur- 
ther complication? What of the outlook? 


A Lesson Learned by Business 


O GET the answers to these interrogations and to try to 

clarify the situation, [ have interviewed representative 
leaders in many important activities. What follows, there- 
fore,may be regarded as an index to what American bank- 
ers and production leaders are thinking about. You will 
discover, among other things, that whilesober observers ap- 
preciate realities must be faced, the props of our prosperity 
remain unshaken. The general point of view is that the 
worst seems to be over, and that the two basic elements 
that entered vitally into the 1927 reaction—steel and motor- 
car manufacture—are well on the way to recovery. We 
have retrieved lost motion and are on the upswing again. 

The jolt administered to business last year set danger 
signals and inspired readiness to meet emergency. Whether 
for war or peaee, preparedness is always a virtue. Ameri- 
can business today is watching its step. Figuratively, it 
carries an umbrella under the arm. This precaution may 
maintain the ancient tradition and stave off rain. 
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There are Indications of Industrial Acceleration 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


JOHNSON 


HERBERT 


In a word, business is chastened, thus writing the best 
possible insurance policy against dangerous optimism. In 
this connection it may be well to see at the outset what 


od 


Bradstreet’s had to say in reviewing 1927 and forecasting 
1928. It was: 


It is worth noting that the visibly chastened feeling of the 
American business world is mixed with a feeling that 1927, after 
all, was the heir of earlier years’ mistakes of excesses and that, 
with a year of notable abstention alike from purchase and produc- 
tion, the ground has been cleared for freer buying, if not for im- 
mediately enlarging output. There does not seem to be much 
prospect of any lessening of the intense competition with re- 
sulting mergers, seen in 1927, but there does seem to be visible 
a larger measure of control alike of production and distribution, 
with all that this involves in the way of alleviations of costs, 
than was seen in previous years. 

The buying ability of the American people is enormous; the 
standards of their needs are high—never, perhaps, higher—and 
last but not least, there seems to have been, as the result of a 
possible unconscious feeling, a species of vacuum created which 
the coming year should see filled. Anything like one of the old- 
time booms in trade buying seems precluded by modern condi- 
tions of production and distribution, but an alert, enterprising 
and wealthy people face the uncertainties of 1928 with deter- 
mination to create and distribute an immense volume of business 
in the year to come. 

Slumps, as we all know, are the collapses of booms. 
Booms are made of inflation, speculation, waste, extrava- 
gance, overproduction and excessive stocks of goods from 
which there must be reaction while we catch up in con- 
sumption and get down to hardpan. We have had no 
speculative overproduction. Hand-to-mouth buying has 
reduced inventories. The only inflation is in the stock 
market, where record transactions and loans have been 
registered. Unemployment is the darkest spot on the 
business horizon. 
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This, however, is running ahead of the 
story. Before disclosing the concrete 
opinions, let us take a bird’s-eye view of 
the situation and find out just what has 
happened. 

Prosperity has become such a habit 
with us that it is difficult to make ad- 
justment to anything that savors of 
dislocation. This mental attitude is a 
fortifying factor, because, when all is 
said and done, sentiment enters almost 
as much into the creation of good times 
as actual conditions. It followsthat when 
semidepression lifted its head last year it 
was regarded as an intruder and there- 
fore out of place in the larger scheme of 
American things. 

The 1927 setback was largely due to 
disastrous floods in the North and South, 
the collapse of cotton prices in the fall 
of the preceding year, unseasonable 
weather for retail trade during a consid- 
erable portion of the twelve-month 
period, the coal strike and a multiplication of small-bank 
failures in the Middle West. For the first time since we 
touched high tide in 1926 the balance between production 
and consumption was out of gear. The drop in actual 
building operations fostered unemployment, which was 
subsequently intensified by seasonal slackness. Further- 
more, such basic industries as steel, oil, coal, sugar, tex- 
tiles and the automobile were hard hit. The average man 
did not appreciate the extent of the slump, because other 
activities, such as agriculture, thrived. 


New Bulwarks Against Disaster 


WO decades ago this state of affairs might have raised 

the bogy of near panic. It is a tribute to the inherent 
soundness of the country that the reaction passed without 
destructive consequence. The reason is that we are now 
able to apply business brakes that halt movements which in 
other times would have led to widespread economic troubles. 

The Federal Reserve system, for example, is the antidote 
for money contraction and credit shortage. Wealth is more 
equitably distributed than ever before. The well-nigh in- 
credible development of mass output and manufacturing 
efficiency has brought about a high-production and high- 
wage formula that makes for industrial content. Hence the 
stupendous consuming power of the American people and 
a self-containment not approached by any other country. 
Linked with the greatest of domestic markets is a stabiliza- 
tion of exports which sets up an additional bulwark. Scien- 
tific and economic research substitutes facts for hunches. 
We are no longer the victims of the vagaries of business 
cycles. 
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Reénforcing these are two inestimable assets. One is our 
physical alignment, with its vast expanse of productive 
territory over which trade flows unrestricted by national 
boundaries or tariff laws. The other is the immensity of 
our natural resources. In short, we have minimized the 
peril of panic so far as it is humanly and economically 
possible to do so. 

All this is more or less familiar stuff, but it is a necessary 
part of the prelude to the exposition of the business state. 
Less familiar is what might be termed the new measure of 
our material well-being. 

For some years immediately following the conclusion of 
the World War it was customary among statisticians to 
base their calculations on prewar index numbers, usually 
taking 1913 as 100, or perhaps the annual average for the 
last five years prior to the outbreak of the conflict. Hence 
so-called return to normalcy was conceived as arriving at 
a standard that met all requirements. Today the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is basing practically all its statistical 
indices on the average of the expanding years from 1923 to 
and including 1925. It fixes a higher objective and there- 
fore means a more accelerated movement in every branch 
of endeavor. 


Factors in Prosperity 


NE reason why American business has progressed at such 

a tremendous rate since the war has been the apprecia- 
tion that it must get away from the old gauge and reach 
steadily rising levels. There is no more striking monument 
to our commercial attainment than the enormous junk 
heap of abandoned practices, methods and ideals. Once 
they were normal. Today they are museum exhibits. 

We can now get down to brass tacks. One difficulty lies 
in the way of adequate appraisal. It is the almost incon- 
ceivable vastness and diversity of American business. The 
National Industrial Conference Board has estimated that 
the annual volume of all transactions in the United States 
approximates $300,000,000,000, which is larger than that 
of all the rest of the world combined. 

Formerly a few activities like pig-iron production, car 
loadings and unfilled steel orders, comprised an index to 
the situation. Today the economic fabric is far more rami- 
fied. To the basic industries must be added a complexity 
of things ranging from trade and residential building con- 
struction to communication and automobile output. The 
business of the country has been compared to a vast reser- 
voir with innumerable and constantly multiplying inlets 
and outlets. The best that one can do is to plumb the major 
currents that influence the level. 

It is fitting and proper that the fundamentals of the 
situation should be stated by Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. His finger is on the pulse of national 
finance and he brings to his official position many years of 
distinguished experience as banker and business man. 
When I asked him what we should do to retain or promote 
our prosperity, he made this characteristic reply: 

“T am sorry, but I cannot undertake to answer such a 
comprehensive question. The factors which make for pros- 
perity or the lack of it are too many and varied, and they 
differ from year to year. It may be bad weather during 
the crop-making season, or it may be a falling off in buying 
power either here or abroad—due to any number of causes. 
It is possible only to point out some of the factors which 
made for stabilization in the last three or four years, and 
every man must judge for himself whether they will con- 
tinue to exercise the same favorable influence in the future 
as in the past. 

‘The first and perhaps the most important factor is the 
soundness of our banking structure. That structure is so 
constituted, since the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
system, that there need be no lack of credit for legitimate 
needs. Nor is there any longer any fear on the part of the 
banks or the business community that some sudden and 
temporary business crisis may develop and precipitate a 
financial panic such as visited the country so often in 
former years. 

‘A second factor is the ability which American business 
has shown to eliminate waste and inefficiency in produc- 
tion and to adapt the products, both in quality and quan- 
tity, tothe demand. Business has shown that it can exercise 
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the necessary caution by avoiding the accumulation of 
excessive inventories. On this basis a large volume of busi- 
ness was done during 1927, notwithstanding the fact that 
commodity prices continued to fall throughout most of the 
year. 

“High wages constitute another factor in our prosperity. 
They have been made possible by the extensive use of 
labor-saving machinery, thus increasing the productive 
capacity per capita of labor and at the same time achieving 
quantity production and building up in this country a well- 
developed and widely distributed buying power. 

“Still another factor is the varied nature of our indus- 
tries. The country is so large and its industries are so 
scattered and diversified that, 
even though there may be a 
slump in one or more of the 
major industries, or floods or 
bad crops in certain sections, 
it does not necessarily follow 
that the entire country will 
suffer in consequence. 

“Furthermore, we cannot 
always expect each year to 
exceed all preceding years, 
both as to volume of output 
and profits. It is part of our 
American point of view that 
the greatest year immedi- 
ately becomes the standard. 
It is a point of view to be en- 
couraged. At the same time 
we must be content some- 
times to make progress 
slowly and to realize that if 
the country as a whole is 
forging steadily ahead, that 
fact, and not the rate of 
speed, is the matter of pri- 
mary importance.” 


A Banker's Diagnosis 


SA FORCE for expansion, 
American banking has 
never been so strongly or 
constructively intrenched. A 
giant among our financial in- 
stitutions is the National 
City Bank of New York, 
which has become the largest 
bank in the world, with re- 
sources of $1,500,000,000. 
What its president, Charles 
E. Mitchell, has to say of the 
situation has peculiar value 
and significance. Here is his 
diagnosis: 

“The business outlook at 
the moment is admittedly 
somewhat confused. Fun- 
damental conditions, how- 
ever, are sound and favorable 
to the maintenance of pros- 
perity upon approximately 
the average level of the past 
five years. 

“Tt is true that business 
in 1927, especially in the last 
half, fell below that of the 
preceding year; but 1926, it 
must be remembered, was a 
year of record volume. Con- 
sidering the various handi- 
caps with which business had 
to contend, such as the cur- 
tailment of automobile buy- 
ing, the coal strike, floods 
and the low returns from the 
previous fall’s crops, the rec- 
ord of 1927 was on the whole 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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“Am I to Under: 
stand That You, 
Too, are an Ins 
mate of This 
Institution of 

Learning?’’ 


T WAS noon when Solon Breeze stepped off the rudi- 
mentary little train which had carried him the last 
stage of his journey to Lombardy. It was adequately 
hot, and such inhabitants as were visible displayed their 
suspenders unashamed. The depot had been painted in 
1892 and had taken on a patina which only railroad sta- 
tions may hope to equal. A sort of wagon, with three seats 
and a fringed top and two horses, stood beside the plat- 
form, and a fat man in carpet slippers sat adjacent to the 
whip socket. 
“Is this,” asked Solon, “‘a public vehicle?” 


“’Tain’t nuther,” said the fat gentleman. “It’s the 


bus.”’ This seemed to raise a sort of impasse, but the 
driver overcame it. “All them grips yourn?”’ 
“Yes.” 


“‘Samples?”’ asked the driver hopefully. 

“Those bags,”’ said Solon confidentially, and because a 
lonesome feeling was commencing to make itself apparent 
in the region of his diaphragm, “contain all of my estate, 
real, personal, and mixed.” 

‘*Where ye goin’?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Solon. 

“Better git an automobeel then,” said the driver. ‘‘My 
hosses jest go to places.” 

“Is there a hotel?” 

“Sure pop!” said the driver. Then he bent forward with 
one eye half closed. “‘Say,’’ he demanded, “‘ you hain’t the 
new schoolmam, be ye?”’ 

“T am,” said Solon. 

““H’m. Ye look more like a dude or a college feller,” 
said the driver. “ Martin said if you come I was to fetch 
ye to the hotel.” 

**And who,” asked Solon, “is Martin?” 

“Martin Knox! I cal’late he hired ye. President of the 
school trustees an’ owns the hotel, and he’s chairman of the 
finance committee to the bank and a heap sight of other 
fixin’s. Wa-al, might ’s well be moggin’. H’m. The last 
feller stayed ‘most a month.” There was no reply to this, so, 
after a decent interval given up to starting the horses, the 
fat man said, “He give it out that his health was failin’.” 

To this Solon failed to rejoin; his mind was not upon his 
companion, but was following his eyes as they took in all 
that was to be seen of this new world into which he had 
entered so adventurously, and, it must be admitted, some- 
what impulsively. Somehow it seemed incredible to him 
that this was to be his home; that he was to live and to 
that here he must find a place for himself 


work nere; 
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and embellish it with friends and acquaint- 
ances. An overpowering loneliness assailed 
him. 

“My name,” said the driver, “is Potty— 
Buster Potty.” 

“A pretty name,”’ said Solon. 

“You got one, or be you travelin’ what- 
do-ye-call-it?”’ 

“Incognito? No. Mine is Solon Breeze.” 

“You'll wisht it was cyclone ’fore ye git 
done with it,” said Mr. Potty, as he 
turned into the drive and stopped beside 
the piazza of the hotel. ‘‘Hey, Martin,” 
he lifted his voice in a bellow, “‘here’s your 
schoolmam!” 

Solon found himself taking the hand of 
a man whose face appeared to have been 
carved from rose quartz; it was rather a 
fine face for all its hardness, with blue eyes 
more apt to light with irony than to twinkle 
with humor. One was aware instantly that 
here stood a personage. 

Martin Knox was sixty, smooth shaven, 
collarless. He was almost handsome in a 
set, granite sort of way, and he was capable 
of an admirable courtesy when he felt the 
occasion demanded. 

“Glad to see ye, Mr. Breeze,” he said. 
‘Buster ‘ll carry up your grips. I cal’late 
ye’ll want to wash up a bit fore dinner. 
When you’ve et we’ll git down to brass 
tacks.” 

Solon followed his conductor up the stairs 
to a pleasant room, comfortably furnished 
and meticulously clean. It smelled of 
cleanliness. Buster dropped the cases to 
the floor, and Solon reached into his pocket 

{ for a quarter, which he proffered. 
Pod ““What’ll I git ye with it?’’ asked Buster. 

/ “Eh?” 

**T cal’late,’”’ said Buster, “‘this here’s one of them there 
tips I been hearin’ about.” 

“Why, yes,” said Solon. 

“T git paid every Sattidy night,’”’ said Buster. ‘I hain’t 
beholden to nobuddy for tips.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Solon gravely. “I should 
have known better.”” He held out his hand. “Let’s start 
over, Mr. Potty. Thank you very much, and I hope I'll 
see more of you.” 

“Ye will,” said Buster. ‘Everybody does.” 

He went out, closing the door after him, and Solon 
walked to the window and looked down into Lombardy. 
He could not deny the loveliness of it. Huge maples 
shaded gleaming white houses; streets meandered up 
gracious hillsides; a stream which tinkled over its 
stones bisected the village, and above and beyond 
lifted the wooded shoulders of mountains upon whose 
texture of greens and yellows and blacks moved colossal 
shapes which were the shadows cast by fleecy 
clouds. One might rest here; one might pause to 
ask oneself important questions and find time to 
search for satisfying answers. 

Solon made essential re- 
pairs to his toilet and de- 
scended to the dining room, 
where a young woman 
ushered him to a table, recit- 
ing the bill of fare as she 
walked. He ate alone, con- 
scious of the scrutiny of half 
a dozen individuals who made 
up the noon’s clientele. As 
he demolished the last frag- 
ment of apple pie, Martin 
Knox drew back the oppo- 
site chair and seated himself. 

“’Tain’t goin’ to be necessary to 
call together the trustees,’”’ he said. 
““’Course you'll want to meet ’em all, 
and I kin promise you'll do so.”” His 
eyes almost twinkled. 

“We hain’t had good luck with our 
teachers fer the eighth grade.” 

“Indeed,” said Solon. 

“Seems as though they lacked en- 
durance,” said Mr. Knox. “The boys 
wears 'em out. What you got to 
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contrive, Mr. Breeze, is discipline. This here school hain’t 
had no more of it than a hen’s got false teeth. The’s 
twenty-two boys in your grade, averagin’ from fourteen to 
sixteen. Last year we had five teachers fer’em. I hain’t 
startin’ out to discourage ye, Mr. Breeze; I’m jest statin’ 
facts.” 

“What,” asked Solon, “‘is their method—violence?”’ 

“No. The boys hain’t thrashed a.teacher here in ten- 
twelve year. Last one they drove out with alarm clocks.” 

“Ah.” 

“He got so as he didn’t do nothin’ but set and wait for 
one to go off. And to’ards the end he’d clap his hands over 
his ears at the first tinkle and let out a kind of gurglin’ 
noise and run outdoors.” 

“And what,”’ asked Solon, “‘did the trustees do?”’ 

“Nothin’,” said Mr. Knox. ‘When we hire us a teacher 
we figger he’s capable. If he hain’t, that’s his lookout. 
Either he kin run his school, or he can’t.” 

“T see,” said Solon. ‘I paddle my own canoe.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Knox, “it gits paddled.” 

“And school opens Monday?” 

“Monday mornin’ at half-past eight.” 

“May I,” asked Solon, ‘‘have a key to the school- 
house?’”’ 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Knox. ‘“‘Anythin’ else? 

“Whatever else I need,’’ said Solon, “‘I’ll get.” 

“Um. Good luck to ye.” 

“In my fondest dreams,”’ said Solon, ‘‘I never hoped for 
anything like this.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Knox frowned; he did not relish the sensa- 
tion of being a bit bewildered. 


’ ” 
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URING the next three days Solon Breeze exhibited 
what amounted to a morbid interest in the school- 
room which was to be his place of business. He spent 
hours in the little white schoolhouse. At other times he 
walked. And Lombardy stared at him. Small boys 
gathered in knots after he passed, giggling and speculating 
upon his potentialities, but he made no advances to them. 
Indeed, he appeared unaware of their existence. Also he 
made divers purchases which might not be listed as peda- 
gogical. Adroitly, from dependable sources, he collected 
data about his specimens, and when Monday morning 
dawned was able to recognize by name and by nom dé 
guerre almost every one of the twenty-two young gentle- 

men in whose hands his future rested. 
When the school bell rang on Monday morning the 
pupils assembled in the yard stamped or scuffled or other- 
wise noisily made their way to their rooms and their seats. 















Tommy Wiikins Came in With a Little Paper Bag, Only Partly Filled. 


He Heid it Out to Solon 























Forty-one boys and girls occupied desks in the eighth- 


grade room, but no teacher was visible. Gummy White, 
with one eye on the door, got up boldly from his place and 
wrote a poem on the blackboard: 


Old Man Breeze 
He let a sneeze 
And broke his knees. 


It was the opening exploit of the campaign, and was 
greeted with enthusiasm. Then the gong rang and there 
ensued a moment of silence, but as no teacher appeared, 
competition with the Tower of Babel reasserted itself. 

“T bet he hain’t comin’,” asserted Banty Morton. 

‘He'll wisht he hadn’t,” said Woodchuck Collins. 

Then Solon entered and a quivering silence fell. He 
walked slowly to his place exactly as if the room were 
empty, and sat down with never a glance at the curious, 
expectant faces turned toward him. And then nothing 
happened. He did not say good morning, he did not open 
a book, he did nothing but look out of the window. A 
minute of absolute silence is a long time, two minutes seems 
an hour, and three minutes tears at the restless nerves of 
youth. They were prepared for anything but nothingness, 
and before the hundred and eighty seconds were over they 
were, as the saying goes, fit to be tied. But they were non- 
plused. 

Then, still ignoring them utterly, Solon reached as far 
as his arm would stretch above his head, turned his open 
hand this way and that, and suddenly plucked a pen out 
of the air. 

The room gasped. Solon dipped the pen in his inkwell 
and commenced to write. Presently a snapping thumb 
and finger attracted his attention, and he looked up to 
see an eagerly waving hand in the air on the girls’ side of 
the room. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Teacher,” said a little girl in that vicious tone which 
youthful female virtue knows how to use, “I know who 
wrote that poem on the board.” 

“And you want to tell me?” 

“Yes. It was e 

“Better wait a minute before you decide,” said Solon. 
“Until you know the rules. There’s a rule about telling on 
somebody, but there isn’t any rule about poems. Telling 
on somebody you don’t like is a luxury, and folks have to 
pay for luxuries. You may tell, but if you do you will have 
to go to the blackboard every day for 
a week and write ‘I’m a tattletale’ 
five hundred times. If you think it’s 
a good bargain, go ahead.” 


“7 Kin Lick You'’n Your 
Whole Fambly and All Your Relatives. 








I Guess You Never Done Nothin'’’ 
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The poet was on his feet defiantly belligerent, ‘I don’t 
need nobuddy to tell on me,”’ he said 
say I wrote it.” 

“‘At-a-boy, Gummy,” 
be?” 

The room waited, but, incomprehensibly, the incident 
seemed to be closed. Nothing followed. Bewilderment 
reigned, and a bewildered boy is not fertile in mischief. 
For that he needs self-confidence. Here was a 
teacher who punished you if you tattled, but 
didn’t punish you if you wrote verses about him 
on the blackboard! It required consideration 

Nevertheless a teacher was a teacher, and 


“T ain't seairt to 


said Solon. ‘“‘Why should you 


must be dealt with as such if possible. The war 
was not ended; it had not really commenced 
All this was but a preliminary skirmish between 
outposts. 

Solon opened the top drawer of his desk to 
find it occupied by two distracted garter snakes. 
He caught one with each hand and held them up 
while the girls screamed satisfyingly. 

““What kind of snakes are these?’’ he asked. 
“‘T don’t know much about snakes. Eh, Banty?”’ 

Teacher seemed to know everybody’s name 
and he used nicknames in school! 


“They're streaked snakes,” said Banty 
Morton. 

“Ts it true they drink milk?” 

“Yes ’n they suck aigs, too, and ketch 


bugs.’ 
“They'll smother in this drawer,” said Solon, 
“and we can’t have ‘em running around the 
floor scaring the girls. Won’t they be more 
comfortable back in your pocket?” Banty 
walked up to the desk to retrieve his property, 
and Solon grinned at him with that grin which 
had done so much for his popularity in col- 
lege. “‘Why,” he asked, “didn’t you bring 
boa constrictors?” 
Banty didn’t want to grin back, 
couldn’t help it. 
“Couldn't ketch none,”’ he said. 
For a time the room was abnormally quiet; one would 
have been mistaken tc have called it docile; rather it was 
engaged in the occupation of digesting what had taken 
place and of recovering its equilibrium. Solon went method- 
ically about the work of 
organization, separating 
the grade into classes for 
recitation and mapping 
out work for the day. 
- . Then the gong sounded 


but somehow he 


for recess. 
In the graveled yard the 
‘ boys gathered in knots, 
buzzing like a hive of dis- 
turbed bees. 

‘See that trick he done 
with the pen?” asked 
Banty Morton. 

‘Had it up his sleeve 
or suthin’,”’ said Gummy 
White deprecatingly. 

“He didn’t dast do 
nothin’ to you for that 
poem, nor to Banty for 
them snakes. He's a- 
scairt, that’s what he is. 
He hain’t no good. I bet 
ye we kin chase him ina 
week.”’ This from Wood- 
chuck Collins. 

‘*Wait till we git 
started,” said Banty. 

“TI bet ye my, 
brother kin lick him with 
one hand tied behind his 
back,”’said Pazzy Boomer. 

“T tell ye what I bet 
ye,” said Woodchuck, 
“‘and I bet ye a hundred 
million dollars. I bet ye 
the four of us kin jump 
onto him and lick him.” 

“‘Bet your small change 
fust,”’ said Gummy. “He 
wan't a-scairt of snakes.” 

“What ‘ud he be a- 
scairt of snakes fur?” 
demanded Banty. 

“Cat's fur to make kit- 
ten’s britches!’’ shouted 
Pazzy. 
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Constrictors?"’ 


“I bet ye,”’ said Gummy, “he’s goin’ 
of them others. I bet ye he’s better'n Ol’ Man Purdy 
Ol’ Man Welch 'n Ol’ Man Townley.’ 

Be it understood none of these old men had reached t} 
age of thirty, but in Lomba 
teachers shall be referred to as Old Man 






dy it is a tradition th: 
HO-anad-Ho, and 
women teachers as Old Lady. 

“We'll start in 
“*T bet ye a billion dollars he'll wisht he ns 


on him after recess,”” said Woodchu 
ver was born ‘fore 
it gits to be noon.” 

“What kin he do?” demanded Gummy contemptuously 
“He dassen’t lick nobuddy, because it’s agin the law 


| 
and 


I'd jest as soon as not git expelled out of school, and if he 
was to dast keep me after, I tell you what I'd do, I'd jest up 
and walk right out and he wouldn't dast to stop me.” 

“IT hain’t goin’ to study and he can't 
Pazzy. 

“I dare ye not to. I double dare ye 
or anythin’,”’ proposed Woodchuack jest set and 
act like we don’t know nothir do? He 
can't make nobuddy know suthin’ that don’t know nothi: 


make me, Sal 


not to do exampie 
“ 1) 
We'll 


*, and what kin he 


“What d’ye s’pose he was gittin’ at with that about 
tattletalin’?”” asked Gummy. “‘Anyhow I jest up and 
dared him to do suthin’ and he never. If I'd of been him 


I'd of done suthin’ perty quick, I bet you 
‘*How many clocks we got in there?”’ asked Pazzy 
re all whangers too. You wait till tl 


t never hadr 


“Six, and they’ 
start goin’ off on him! I bet he hair 
done to him.” 


“If "*twan’t for them clocks I wouldn't g ifter ess 
I'd jest stand out here where he could see me, and I 
wouldn't go in or anythin’. And I'd throw g t 
winders.” This from Woodchuck. 


“Yes you would,” sneered Pazzy. 
“T bet ye.” 

“T bet ye wouldn’t.”’ 

“How much you want to bet?” 





“Fifty million dollars.”’ 

“I bet ye a trillion dollars.”’ 

“Why don't ye do it then? You're s . % W t 
and you dassent.” 

“T tell ye why I don't do it, and that’s them I 
hain’t goin’ to miss them clocks. But | io it tom 
You jest watch me, and I'l! stand right out in plain sig 


and when he comes to the wir 
mebby I'll peg a tomater at him, or sut! 
“‘Perty big, hain’t ye? 
“I'm bigger’n what you be, 


back it. 


” asked Pazzy wit! 
anyhow ind you dassent 


I kin lick you ’n your whole f 


relatives. I.guess you never done not What 
ever do, anyhow, I'd like to know 
“‘T done lots of things you couldn't do, nor your old n 


neither. I got a mind to show ye what I } 


Continued on Page 80 
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O-AND-SO, well known in the more revolutionary lit- 
erary circles of New York, was giving an evening 
party. This is a true story, not a fable. So-and-So, 

although very revolutionary, is extremely successful and 
lives in one of those uptown New York apartments where 
there is an unsullied Renaissance fireplace in the hall and 
a carved French prie-dieu covering the telephone. One of 
So-and-So’s guests asked him a question. 

“Is What-D’you-Call-Him here tonight 
tioning the name of a certain author. 

So-and-So is a witty man. He looked about him care- 
fully and shook his head. 

‘**No,”’ So-and-So answered. 
men present.” 

Everybody thought that very funny; as for myself, I 
thought it tragic. History is often summed up in a sen- 
tence; the best of criticism is frequently a phrase. In his 
brief statement So-and-So described a cult, a social and lit- 
erary phenomenon, a danger, what is now becoming a nui- 
sance, however much of a necessity at one time it may have 
been—and, unwittingly, himself and his friends. Here was 
a complete summation, but—and So-and-So did not know 
it—here also was an accurate boomerang. 


she said, men- 


No, there are no gentle- 


George Washington and George Babbitt 


HAT was a year ago. Nowadays I would not find the 

announcement so tragic. There is every indication that 
the cult is passing, the phenomenon growing stale, the nui- 
sance abating, and the danger, although in some quarters 

creasing, in others becoming less. The way things are 
going, before long So-and-So’s drawing-rooms—for he is 
nothing if not up to date —may be crowded with 
rentlemen, breathing down one another's necks. 

Parrot-wise, shaking our wings, in the 
manner of the unfortunate bird that in- 
quired, after a bucket of water had been 
thrown over him, where everyone was 
when the blamed hurricane struck, we 
are emerging from a period of hokum 
hunting and average-citizen bait- 
ing exactly as twenty years ago we 
emerged from «a period of muck- 
raking. We are a trifle battered, 
somewhat leaner spiritually, consid- 
erably harder mentally, by no means so 
foolishly optimistic and self-satisfied as 
we were eight or even five years ago. For 
this increase in grace, small in some respects, 
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larger in others, we have undoubtedly in many ways to 
thank the hokum hunters, and to them credit will be given 
later. 

Meanwhile, those who cannot recognize this emergency, 
this increase in sardonic awareness, do not know their own 
country. Not that hokum has disappeared. By no means, 
although it is altering its face and has been forced to be- 
come subtler. Not that evil or absurdity is by any pos- 
sible stretch of the imagination under control. 
Certainly not. Not that we, like every other 
nation, are not subject to dismaying passions and 
to frequent and universal sentimentalities and 
insanities. But the flatulent hokum which, since 
the war, has here and there afflicted us is now so 
generally recognized by everyone who can read 
or write that even the hokumists themselves are 
aware of it. For mistaken political or financial or 
religious reasons they may still cling to their an- 
cient idols, but within their hearts they are uneasy. 

Paradoxically enough it would seem, but not in 
the least paradoxical when 
you come to think of it, we 
are not only emerging from a 
period of average-citizen 
baiting but we are also emerg- 
ing from a period of gentle- 
man disdaining. So George v7, 
F. Babbitt and the man of 
gentle breeding and tradi- 
tion, or his brother, the man 
of gentle instincts and de- 
sires, have all had a hard 
time of it. Like the parrot, 
they have been doused with water. Had George Washing- 
ton been alive today, he and George Babbitt would have 
found themselves bracketed more than once. Indeed, 
George Washington, dead, has recently been subjected to 
much the same sort of attack and, were he living, would 
find himself in even a more baffling and irritating position 
than George Babbitt. 

He would be told he didn’t exist, gentlemen being merely 
figments of the inflamed romantic imagination. A man of 
flesh and blood, he would be told that spiritually he was a 
ghost; that all he believed in, tried to live by, used as a 
standard to pull himself back to after the failures inherent 
in human nature, were so many hypocrisies, unrealities and 
wraith-like delusions. In short, that he was a large, peri- 
patetic whited sepulcher. To the contrary, George Bab- 
bitt, who between ourselves never has trod this earth ex- 
cept as a figure of satire, and never will, would be just as 
heartily assured of his actuality. He would be more than 
assured; he would be told that he was the perfect image of 
at least 99 per cent of his fellow citizens. 

It is easier, on the whole, to be alive and hated than to be 
alive and yet be told you are not there. The wart hog, for 
all his ugliness, is better off, could he understand, than the 
giraffe to which the astonished countryman denied any 
place in life whatsoever. 

This then is the paradox: Not that average-citizen bait- 
ing and gentleman-disdaining go together, for they always 
have gone together when hokum hunting was afoot; not 
that the same man who castigates George F. Babbitt 
should also deny the existence of George Washington or his 
spiritual descendants, thus placing George F. Babbitt in 
the dilemma of having nowhere to go should he attempt to 

alter himself; but that the man who castigates 

George Babbitt and denies George Washington 
should be unaware of the somewhat obvious 
fact that he, calling himself a bitter real- 
ist, is proclaiming an unreality and at 
the same time repudiating what is real. 
The traits of George Babbitt exist. 

In some men there are more of them 
than in others. These traits have 
deserved the punishment they have 
received. It is a fine thing that the 
country is now becoming aware of 
these traits. But never has there 
been a man like George F. Babbitt 

in all this broad and long land. Our 
next task, now that we have been made 
aware of Babbittry, is to make ourselves 
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aware that although Babbittry is authentic, a Babbitt is 
not. It is dangerous to imagine too long that a lay figure 
is aman. Men are born, die, do a thousand things where 
for a few minutes, anyhow, they must be flesh and blood. 
Now nothing takes place without a good reason for it; 
and if you will reflect for a moment, you will readily see 
why, in the past decade, hokum hunting has been neces- 
sary, why it evolved naturally, and why, as I have said, the 
hokum hunter invariably goes after 
the average citizen and the man of 
(a gentle instincts at the same time. And 
here I must interpolate the fact that 
} when I use the terms ‘average citizen”’ 
en 
y 











and ‘‘gentleman”’ 
I am not using them 
as antonyms. It is 
stale news that the 
average citizen is 
frequently a gentle- 
man and the so-called gentleman frequently not an average 
citizen but a subaverage citizen. I am describing a state 
of mind, not a social condition, and I use the terms merely 
because they are convenient and represent ideas which, 
however vague, are in a broad way generally understood. 


On the Firing Line 


HAT is an average citizen? What is a gentleman? 

Don’t be absurd. I know and you know, although 
neither of us can put our knowledge into words. To ask 
questions like this is a favorite diversion of a certain type 
of mind to which, I trust, yours does not belong. If it does, 
pretty soon you will be asking me to define charm or beauty 
or goodness. 

Many of the most actual things in the world escape defi- 
nition. By means of such questions the less scrupulous 
hokum hunters throughout history have put out of coun- 
tenance numerous simple but honest dissenters. 

When hokum hunting is afoot--and in one guise or an- 
other it is usually afoot two or three times in every cen- 
tury—the average citizen and the man of gentle instincts 
invariably find themselves on the firing line, because hokum 
hunting in its essence is an attempt to get back to reality 
either to get back to reality or to push forward to reality. 
This being so, the hokum hunter finds, of course, among 
the first and more obvious things to attack those conven- 
tions which, however necessary at one time and expressive 
of a valid sentiment, have degenerated into mere formulas 
and sentimentality. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, without further com- 
ment, why the average citizen and the man of gentle tradi- 
tions are the two singled out for the principal hue and cry. 
Both are more given than others to accepting conventions 
without question and both find it more necessary than 
others to live by conventions. The former is true because, 
more than most, both are steadily busy— yes, even the 
idlest of idle rich men. The feverish preoccupations of idle 
rich men are extraordinary. The latter is true, because, 
more than most, the average citizen and the man of gentle 
traditions have stable positions in the world, and in order 
to maintain them must exercise care. They are, in conse- 
quence, likely to be more conventional than most men and 
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they are the most likely to fall into errors due to preoccupa- 
tion with other things, and so are the first to be attacked, 
although they are also frequently the first to discover their 
errors and scramble back to some approximation of the 
truth. 

The American business man has learned considerably 
more in the past ten years than the Russian communist, 
and the more honest and intelligent hokum hunters, 
realizing that he is learning, are leaving him alone in order 
to devote their attention to studying the hokum of the 
proletariat. 

Little fault can be found with the honest essence of 
hokum hunting. To attempt to rid the world of conven- 
tions which, however necessary at one time and expressive 
of a valid sentiment, have degenerated into mere formulas 
and sentimentality is a worthy undertaking. Without it 
the world would never go forward, nor would the average 
citizen and the man of gentle tradition change half so readily 
as they do to meet changing conditions. It is in the mis- 
taking of the misapplication of an idea for the idea itself that 
the rank and file of hokum hunters go wrong. Use is con- 
fused with abuse. The qualifying phrase, ‘however neces- 
sary at one time and expressive of a valid sentiment,’’ is 
overlooked. The rank and file of hokum hunters do not 

say these conventions to which so 
many peoplesubscribe have become 
sentimental; they say theentire pre- 
sumption back of these conventions 


Without it the Worid Would Never Go Ferward, 

Nor Would the Average Citizen and the Man of 

Gentle Tradition Change Half So Readily as 
They Do to Meet Changing Conditions 


is sentimental. They do not say the average citizen has 
accepted without reasonable thought sentimental attitudes; 
they say the average citizen should be abolished. They do 
not say many of the rules that are supposed to govern the 
conduct of a gentleman are obsolete; they say the whole 
conception of what a gentleman isis nonsense. In this they 
do not hold with the great hokum hunters. 


New Virtues Misapplied 


ERVANTES was a hokum hunter when he wrote Don 

Quixote. Chivalry had fallen into decay, was absurd, 
was a positive evil. But Cervantes never attacked the 
chivalric impulse, which is an immensely fundamental one. 
Nor did he deny that it was chivalry which had rescued 
Europe from the Dark Ages. Voltaire and Mirabeau were 
hokum hunters, but neither assumed that at one time a 
strong central government had not been needed to bring 
France out of anarchy, nor did they assume that the ideal 
of a strong central government was nonsense. The native 
crop of hokum hunters waste their strength and scatter 
their efforts. 

The average citizen and the gentleman are fairly per- 
petual figures. You can run them into holes, but before 
long they reappear. Three generations from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves is not half so true as three generations from 
shirt sleeves to gentle breeding. 

Not only does nothing take place without a good reason 
for it but as a general rule no reform occurs except where a 
virtue has been twisted out of its original meaning. More 
than this, every virtue twisted out of its original meaning 
has been, to begin with, no more than an answer to another 
virtue which, in its turn, was twisted out of its original 
meaning. This sounds a trifle complicated, but it is not 
complicated when it is illustrated. 
























For example, muckraking was an attack upon overcom- 
bination and ruthlessness in business. But overcombina- 
tion, with its resulting ruthlessness, was originally no more 
than the wise realization on the part of American business 
that small competition and small production were wasteful 
processes. To combine was a step forward, a virtue; it 
became a vice, and then not in its essence, only when 
combinations lost sight of their original purpose and grew 
tyrannical. The muckrakers won. They and their like usu- 
ally do. It is a mistake to imagine that a man can bea 
business man and a fool. There is no man more ready to 
learn than the business man. 

Into American business and this was accelerated by the 
war-—there now came entirely new ideas. Indeed, most of 
these ideas had never before entered any man’s head. In- 
stead of crushing your competitor, if he were at all intelli- 
gent, you took him into partnership; instead of insisting 
upon a great central combination, you used these intelli- 
gent partners to establish numerous smaller, fairly self- 
governing combinations. Instead of the old theory that 
the smaller the wages the 
higher the net profits, you 
began dimly to perceive 
that the higher the wages 
and the shorter the work- 
ing hours, the larger your 
consuming market. So 
the American manufac- 
turer began to sell to his 
own workingmen, and 
furthermore, to educate 


his workingmen to like bet- 
ter things. Important as 
these changes were, how- 
ever, they were not half so 
important as the revolution 
which occurred in the relationship of the seller and the 
buyer. 

Up to the first decade of this century the attitude of the 
seller, whether he was selling merchandise, public service 
or personal service, was that of the political slogan, The 
Public be Damned, translated into other walks of life. If 
you met with real service, it was merely a chance happen- 
ing, due to some one individual's progressive intelligence. 
Anyone who fails to recognize the vast amelioration in this 
respect that has taken place in American life, from hotels 
to railway trains and from railway trains to the buying of 
steel rails, is a singularly unobservant person. 

But once again a new virtue began to be misapplied, and 
once more what in the beginning were conventions due to 
necessary and valid sentiments degenerated into mere 
formulas and sentimentality. 

There was more to it than this. Almost always a new 
virtue is subject for a while to the devious intentions of the 
uncertain or the dishonest, who see in it an added oppor- 
tunity for deception and quick money and a convenient 
cloak for their real purposes. When gold is first discovered 
the mining is a careless process, heaps of débris accumulate 
and a number of undesirable citizens congregate. It is only 
when these heaps of débris are worked over, the undesirable 
citizens run out and a stamp mill set up that the mining 
becomes to any degree a real business. If you add to the 
slogan “‘service,’’ which was new in the mouths of the un- 
certain and dishonest or the criminally careless, the power- 
ful weapons of propaganda and organization for selling 
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purposes, the use of whi 


*h the war taught us, you can 
readily see what opportunities were open to the insincere 
and self-seeking. How frequently the stupid or ignorant 
would confuse the letter with the spirit! 

The hokum hunters responded to the need there was for 
them just as, twenty years before, the muckrakers had re- 
sponded to the need there was for muckraking. And al- 
though their path was at first a difficult one, before long it 
became popular and successful. People generally were tired 
of gestures that meant nothing, and professions of faith un- 
fortified by actual performance. The period of the glitter 
ing facade and the inadequate interior began to disappear 
as two generations earlier the period of the false two-story 
front had disappeared. 


More Historical Curiosities 


ENERALLY people were annoyed by hoteis that told 
you, by means of little cards under the glass of the 
bureau top, how much they loved you and appreciated your 
patronage, and then did nothing to recapture it; generally 
people were bored by stout gentlemen who arose at club 
meetings and, with tears in their voices, spoke of charity 
and good will, when in their private affairs they were, as 
you knew, totally unscrupulous; generally people had 
enough of patriots who waved the flag for the sole pur- 
pose of selling their goods. Within five years the hokum 
hunters found themselves—although most of them did not 
know it and do not know it now—persuading a country 
already persuaded. I doubt if the annua! meetings of the 
journals of protest, or whatever it is they hold, are at present 
any more sardonic than the weekly 

meetings of the average Kiwani 


Club. 
Meanwhile the fundamenta! ideas 
\ back of the words ‘‘codperation’ 


and “service” became no more de- 
funct, but are just as valid today as 
the fundamental! ideas back 
of the words “business 
combination,”’ 
citizen” and ‘‘gentleman.’ 
Perhaps other terms for 
“coéperation” and “serv- 
ice”’ will have to be found, 
since these words have 
fallen intosuch contempt, have been 
so abused and overused, but the 
purposes and actualities they ex- 
press are stronger than they have 
ever been. They have been cleansed 
already of a great deal of nonsense 
In the future they will be cleansed 
still more 

It is not, as I have already im- 


“average 
i 
- — 


LS 


plied, any longer the average citize 
or the gentleman the country need 
fear. The average citizen is nowa- 
days—and at least for the time be- 
ing—a fairly forthright and caustic fellow; the average 
gentleman, save for some extremely ancient or perverted 
ones, is as little reactionary as he has ever been in his his- 
tory. Both these men are still selfish, of course. Selfishness 
is difficult to eradicate. But however selfish they may be, 
they are at least aware of another side and not too solemn 
about themselves. It is not these two classes that need 
much further castigation—not at present, although they 
require, of course, like every other class in the community, 
constant watching; it is the hokum hunters who now need 
opposition, criticism and, where they are worth saving, 
conversion. They need these things for their own sake 
and, much more, for the sake of their country 

They need these things for their own salvation, because 
upon whether they recognize the change that has come 
over the country, upon whether they recognize that satire 
can only be prolonged so far, depends whether they turn, 
here or there, into artists, or on the other hand find them 
selves relegated to the American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. At this very moment they are in imminent dan 
ger of becoming historical curiosities. The word “artist,” 
to be sure, has also been as much of a stench in their nostrils 
as the words “‘gentleman”’ and “average citizen.”’ But 
they will have to get over that, too, since the word “artist 
is just as integral a word as the words “gentleman” and 
‘average citizen."’ You can't escape from these three words 
or the attitudes of mind they imply. No matter how often 
and how deep you bury them, they come again to the sur- 
face. While as for the artist, the attitude of mind it im- 
plies is in direct opposition to hokum hunting. The attitude 
is invariably one of pity and irony, never one of irony alone 
An artist cannot see a man as a symbol; he sees him always 
as a man. To the artist there has never been and never 
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ER name was Bridget O’Brien, but her small 

body was not related to the O’ Brians of Mun- 

ster, which is in Ireland, her father having 
trundied iron at Merthyr Tydfil instead of peat on 
the River Shannon. She knocked at Donovan’s office 
as timidly as aschoolgirl. Donovan, buried in papers, sang 
out for her to enter, then had to go to the door himself be- 
fore she would dose. But his black pipe took her for Irish. 
The moment it saw her in the doorway it left his lips. 

Yet what he saw was not youth, unless twenty-nine is 
young, and not beauty, unless thin features subtly pinched 
as if to go with a too slender body are beautiful. Certainly 
what he saw was not wealth. 

“Are you Mr. Donovan?” the girl asked. When he as- 
sured her that he was, her face lighted and at the same time 
flushed deeply. She gave him her name, adding, “‘I under- 
stand you know how to recover stolen diamonds.”’ 

He caught himself wondering at the question. She was 
not dressed like a woman who owned diamonds. 

**But I don’t. Once in a while I rescue a diamond of my 
acquaintance if I have known it favorably.” 

The light passed out of her eyes as if he had denied a 
request in advance. 

‘I’m sorry,” she said. 

He looked at her more closely, puzzled what to reply. As 
jewel expert for Redelos Indemnity he had certain duties, 
but these did not make of him a detective. Only the day 
before he had refused to help Mrs. Carous Akers, on the 
Drive, recover a stolen pearl necklace. She could afford 
another 

‘Sit down, won't you, and tell me more about this thing, 
Miss O’Brien?”’ Donovan said at last. “‘I gather you have 
lost certain diamonds— perhaps an heirloom. Probably I 
can’t help you recover them, but I may be able to advise 
you what to do.” 

“IT will pay you, of course.” 
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He understood that her remark sprang from her embar- 
rassment and disregarded it. When she had seated herself 
he began asking her questions. 

**When did this theft occur?” 

“Last night, on my way home. Sometimes I have to 
work evenings. I left the street car at Oak Street; but 
there’s some construction work going on, and as I passed a 
pile of lumber a man jumped out with a pistol. I was so 
irightened I couldn’t even scream.” 

“You had your diamonds with you?” 

“‘Only one diamond—my ring. He took my purse too, 
but that was only money. The ring is different. It isn’t 
the value of it so much, but it was my engagement ring. 
You see, I’m not to be married, and the ring was all I had.” 

He hesitated, then asked, ‘“‘ The engagement is broken?”’ 

“Oh, no, not broken! Not that way! You see, it was a 
Gold Star engagement. My fiancé had to leave to go with 
the Army in France. He didn’t come back.” 

She made the statement without emotion, like one to 
whom the idea had become intimately familiar. After 
many years a wife might speak so of the loss of a husband 
or child. 

“Where was he?”’ asked Donovan softly. 

“In the Argonne.” 

“‘That was toward the end. Too bad.” 

“It was a forest,”’ she said. 

“IT know. I was in France myself —St.-Mihiel.”’ 

“So, you see, I’d rather lose anything than the ring.” 

“It’s beyond all price,” said Donovan. 

‘“*So I went to the jeweler of whom we—he bought it and 
he sent me to you. He said he didn’t believe anybody 
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**Say, What Am I Pinched for, 
Anyway?’’ ‘‘For Stealing a 
Woman's Ring,’’ He Replied 


could find it, but if anybody could, you could. Hesaid 
you were very busy and probably wouldn't have the 
time, but I could try.” 
“The chances are a thousand to one against us,” 
said Donovan. 
The girl noticed the form of the pronoun and again her 
face brightened. 

“To have the one chance!” 

‘First let me tell you what will happen. Either the en- 
graving will be filed off or the stone will be removed and 
the setting melted down. Loose diamonds are hard to 
identify. Do you happen to know its weight?” 

“About a quarter of a carat.” 

“How was the ring inscribed?” 

“*J. J. to B.O’B., 1917,’ in italics, inside.” 

“The stone was in the brilliant cut?” 

“IT don’t understand.” 

“‘Sometimes diamonds are given what we call the bril- 
liant cut and sometimes what we call the rose cut. Did it 
have a flat top, raised a little above a larger part held by 
the prongs? Underneath, was it shaped something like a 
funnel? Or was it dome-shaped, something like a dish 
cover, with a pointed top and flat base?” 

“It was the other,”’ said the girl. 

**T will do what I can, Miss O’Brien, you may be sure.” 

Donovan did not mean his remark to suggest a dismissal, 
but the girl sprang to her feet, instantly apologetic for tres- 
passing upon his time a moment beyond the need. 

“I’m so sorry. I did not realize i 

““You’re not keeping me from my work. I have some 
further questions to ask you. Please sit down. When I 
wish you to leave I will tell you. You somehow seem less 
Irish than your name.” 

**My father was Welsh,” she replied quickly. 

“That does not help me. If you had been Irish, I should 
have asked you about this bandit who robbed you. Never 
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mind. If you had been Irish, what should you have told 
me he looked like? How plainly did you see him?” 

“T saw him quite clearly. I'd know him anywhere.” 

“Describe him for me, Miss O’Brien.” 

“I don’t believe I can. He was a young fellow.” 

“Smooth face?” 

“Oh, perfectly!” 

** Dark hair or light?”’ 

“I don’t know as I can say. It didn’t impress me either 
way. It may have been dark.” 

‘**Burnsides in front of his ears?” 

**He may have had. I can’t be sure.” 

* Blue eyes or black?”’ 

“IT couldn’t see his eyes very well, but he had strong- 
looking hands.” 

“Any distinguishing marks about him by which a 
stranger like me would know him?” 

“Why, yes, there were. One of his fingers was very 
crooked almost deformed. You could tell him by that.” 

‘Did you notice which finger?” 

“I’m afraid I didn’t. I’m sosorry.’’ She added: ‘You 
see, | work in a real-estate office and I’m not used to looking 
ut people that way.” 

‘**Not important at all, as long as you would know his 
face if you saw it.” 

Donovan paused and again appraised, without seeming 
to do so, the thin, old-young features of the girl. His first 
impression of her had not been greatly changed by the in- 
terview. She spoke using good language, and had an alert 
mind; beyond that, her virtues were those of the humble. 
She was a good clerk, careful, dependable, accurate, willing 
to work overtime on occasion, never losing sight of her em- 
ployers’ interests. But she valued herself so little that 
probably she took any wage that was offered. She had the 
soul of the driven, not of the driver. Yet in a home she 
might have made a loving wife. 

‘A case of the inferiority complex in a woman. Timid 
as a quail and utterly without initiative. How did she ever 
find the courage? The ring was the driver there. What 
now? She will do exactly what I tell her—not more by an 
eyelash, and not less, for fear of tipping over the glass. 
What is done will have to be done for her.” 

He tried to keep his judgment out of the tones of his 
voice and out of the expression of his eyes. It did, indeed, 
color the substance of his speech, when next he spoke, but 
he believed she did not notice. 





“‘Have you any ideas you would like to carry out?” 

“Oh, none whatever!” 

“Then I will give you mine. Don’t look for the ring 
you never would be able to find it. You probably will not 
see the thief again; but if by accident you should, find a 
policeman and have him arrested. Then call me at once 
I can always be reached somehow. If I should be out of 
town, call Colonel O’Day. He's my chief here. I shall tell 
him.” 

He rose, meaning now that the interview was ended; 
but the girl kept her seat. He remembered then his own 
words~—that he would tell her when he wished her to leave. 
Somehow he found he was pleased she had taken him so 
literally. 

“You may go now, Miss O’Brien.” 

Again she flushed for embarrassment. ‘I should like to 
pay you something on account,” she said. 

“Later will do. I'll send you a bill.” 

She left the office even more timidly, if that were pos- 
sible, than she had entered it. He saw her to the door, re- 
turned thoughtfully to his desk, refilled his black pipe. 
Then he set in motion what meager machinery lay at 
hand for the recovery of the stolen diamond ring. 

Later, he found that the girl’s description of the thief, 
slight though it was, had made itself remembered. That 
evening on his way to dinner he passed a man with a 
crooked middle finger on the left hand. The man was not 
young, but old, and Donovan knew him well. At his res- 
taurant, his waiter likewise proved to possess a crooked 
finger. After that he had only to look in any direction to 
see any number of crooked fingers. He saw six in a row in 
State Street. A taxi driver had a crooked finger. The 
ticket taker at the theater had one. The elevator boy at his 
hotel had such a finger, he noticed on his return. He even 
glanced down at his own hands, for one of his fingers was 
not without its blemish. 

The last thing he did before he went to bed was to make 
further inquiries about the ring. He learned that it had not 
yet been found. 

wm 

HE morning of the day that followed had all but burned 

down into noon. Donovan, seated between two win- 
dows, was filling out a handful of papers, his coat on its 


hook, his pipe drawing well, | ink of ther t ar 
blotters at hand, his mind at ease He had started the} 
for Miss O'Brien's ring: for the moment not! 
seni tee deme Game. Ot ethas temneetant anchion 
remained to him not one 

Then suddenly all that was changed rp 
mediate chief in Redelos, burst into the roon ‘ 
caped typhoon 

‘Get your hat and coat!”’ he boomed Falling " 
had a robbery!’ 

At the time of whict I write, the Ise ¢ ra ywa 
of the largest in Chicago, and therefore in the intr It 
specialized in the finer grades of jewelry 

*When?” asked Donovan, reaching fo 

‘Just now.” 


‘How?” They were at the door 

““Nobody seems to be sure.’ 

“Who was the thief?"’ They were approaching 
vator. 


‘They leave that for you to say 
‘““What was stolen?"’ O’Day had pressed the 
“The Katernine, from the way they talked 


The Katernine was a diamond, a recent arriva ( 
cago, that just then was seeking a permanent home. Whe 
it had lived betore could not yet be told to the w 
Whisper mentioned Austria, India, China. For the 
its flawless clarity and snowlike whiteness were re 
mendation enough 

European purchasers being scarce, the house of | 
ing had undertaken to offer it in the wealthier An 
market. 


‘Pistol holdup?”’ 
“Straight filching, as near as I can tell 


They reached the street in due season, as al! do wl 
habit the cliffs. There a vacant taxi was commandeered 
By its aid, and with some luck from traffic signals, they 


arrived at the store only a few minutes lat 

Miss O’Brien had quite passed from Donovan's n 
but as they drew up before the Falling place, a drayn 
emerged next door with a freight carton on his shoulder 
Donovan included him and his truck in his first swift | 
ture of the scene. The drayman had a crooked fings 
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**Miss O’Brien, Don't Let Whitey 
Leipsic Ever Suspect, No Mat> 
ter What's at Stake, That You us 
Have Mentioned His 








Name. 


He's a Dangerous Man to Cross’ 
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HIS article is written by an eyewitness of the recent 
Sixth International Conference of American States 
at Havana. The conference was, indeed, a dazzling 
personal triumph for Mr. Hughes. It was also, indeed, a 
thrilling instant diplomatic triumph for the United States. 

Those very facts, however, so well and so voluminously 
reported in the newspapers, tend to obscure the ultimate 
immense impersonal meaning of the conference in the 
history of our country and in the development of the 
American spirit in the Western Hemisphere. 

Henry Clay in some of his most certainly immortal mo- 
ments demanded an American system in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Hisreasons were manifest. Independence from the 
affairs of Europe was, and still remains, the cardinal princi- 
ple of our foreign policy. That independence, however, was 
in practice impaired and shaken if on our southern flank, 
among the new countries 
freshly emancipated from 


By William Hard 


who could witness dry-eyed the conquest of Morocco, of 
Algiers, of Tunis, of Tripoli, of Egypt, of Syria, care truly 
about any woes of subjugation in Santo Domingo, in 
Haiti, in Nicaragua. Their genuine motive was to rejoice 
in what they helieved to be the approaching demagnetizing 
of Latin America from the American spirit and its conse- 
quent necessary advancing reincorporation into the spirit 
of Europe. 

This condition of mind among them was apparent also 
in the chief delegate of Salvador, the one absolutely per- 
sistent prosecutor and persecutor of the United States in 
the whole conference, Dr. Gustavo Guerrero. 


alleged oppression of Latin America; and we had Doctor 
Guerrero, suave, polished, perfected, learned, sitting as 
chairman of the conference’s most important committee 
the Committee on Public International Law—and sym- 
bolizing the proposition that American affairs should be 
settled either at Geneva or else by instrumentalities con- 
ceived in the mold of the Geneva spirit. 

Surely no American diplomat ever faced a situation more 
difficult and more perilous than the one which thus showed 
its countenance to Mr. Hughes. An encircling of us by 
Europe and by an alienated and hence increasingly Euro- 
peanized Latin America appeared to be on the sure verge 
of accomplishment. 

What thereupon happened seems in retrospect a sort of 
miracle. It could never have been achieved simply by the 
impressiveness and the adroitness—great as they were 

of Mr. Hughes. It was 
achieved only because,with 





should be an orientation 
and a leaning toward the 
European system rather 
than toward the interna- 
tional political philosophy | 
current among us. We 
could not move in perfect 
freedom from Europe if 
European principles and 
European methods con- 
fronted us from south of 
our borders as well as from 
across the Atlantic. 
Hence, with a vision that 
was sometimes vague as to 
the immediate means but 
always utterly clear as to 
the ultimate idea, Henry 
Clay preached an Amer- 
ican system to balance the 


Spain and Portugal, there 
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European system and to 
tie the Latin-American 
states to the United States 
in some common bond of 
thought that would give 
us all in the Western 
Hemisphere a common dif- 
ferentiation from the con- 
ceptions and a common 
independence from the 
compulsions of the system 
of the continent of our ori- 
gin. 

Henry Clay’s program 








the help of those fine quali- 
ties possessed by Mr. 
Hughes, the underground 
river of American—as dis- 
tinguished from Euro- 
pean — international 
thought was at last tapped 
so deeply and so surely that 
it yielded for the first time 
the beginnings of the genu- 
ine elements of an American 
system. Behind the chair 
of Mr. Hughes one could 
almost see the wraith of a 
triumphant Henry Clay. 


Rejected 


N THE analysis and ex- 

position of this outcome 
the daily details of the work 
of the conference, already 
elaborated in the news- 
papers, have small impor- 
tance. The attention of the 
observer, for the purpose 
in hand, must be directed 
upon certain spacious and 
yet extremely simple gen- 
eralizations. 

The first is that the 
Havana conference over- 
whelmingly rejected the 
idea of any group settle- 
ment of international dis- 








in his day came to naught. rnrvemmngmareage 
James G. Blaine revived it 

in summoning the First In- 

ternational Conference of 

American States, but still it came in a certain profound 
sense to naught. Five successive international conferences 
of American States—at Washington, at Mexico City, at 
Riiede Janeiro, at Buenos Aires, at Santiago de Chile— met 
and adjourned without in any formal and intelligible man- 
ner defining and declaring an American system. 


The Conflict With European Thought 


VHOSE five conferences sought Pan-Americanism with- 

out venturing to describe the object of their search. As 
Mr. Hughes has extremely aptly observed to this writer: 

**Pan-Americanism has been a sort of underground river. 
We have believed it to exist. We have known it to exist. 
Some of our drillings for it have found it and have brought 
us up fellowship and coéperation. Other drillings, how- 
ever, have been only holes of unrequiting dryness. Pan- 
Americanism has been not an arrived reality but an 
adventurous exploration.” 

Such was the state of things when the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States convened. It was 
complicated, it was accentuated, to a degree which would 
have wrung Henry Ciay with anguish, by the existence of 
the League of Nations and by the memberships held in the 
League by numerous Latin-American nations present 
through their delegates in Havana. 

European journalists, devoted to the League, came to 
Havana to report the final decree of divorce between the 
United States and Latin America on grounds of “‘inter- 


vention” and “imperialism.” Little, indeed, did they, 








The Havana Water Front Lined With People Awaiting the Arrival of the U.S. 5. Texas, 
Which Carried the President and His Party Into the Harbor 


Doctor Guerrero is an American thoroughly European- 
ized politically. He happens for the moment to be Minister 
of Foreign Affairs for Salvador. He keeps the post of 
Salvadorean Minister to Paris vacant and open for his in- 
dubitable return to European politics. He is an expert in 
that politics through his long service as a diplomat in 
Western Europe and as Salvadorean delegate to the League 
of Nations. He has appeared in every annual assembly of 
the League of Nations— except twice—since its start. He 
has appeared in five sessions of the Council of the League 
of Nations. He is frequently a vice president of the as- 
sembly. He is a prominent member of numerous com- 
mittees of the League—on Communications and Transit, 
on the Codification of International Law, on the Private 
Manufacture of Arms, on the Reduction of Armaments, 
and so on. It is his acquired and continuous delight to sit 
in the council and assembly and committees of the League 
solving problems which, because they are located in Eu- 
rope, are instantly elevated by some hypnotized Americans 
or ex-Americans into being regarded as peculiarly “‘ world 
problems.” 

We saw well enough at Havana, in Doctor Guerrero, our 
true impersonal adversary. It was not Salvador. It was 
the pulling power of European thought and of the Euro- 
pean system, existing now just as actually as in the days of 
Henry Clay. 

Meanwhile, and additionally, every Havana newspaper 
printed every day some story about some new Nicaraguan 
bayoneted by some United States marine. We had Sandino 
ever before us at Havana as the symbol of American 





! putes through any interna- 
tional political body. 
This fact was first made 
manifest in the treatment 
extended by the conference to a certain proposal brought 
forward by Doctor Guerrero. He thought that the twenty- 
one governments in the conference ought to elect five 
governments from among themselves to act as a sort of 
standing committee of conciliation to deal with any dispute 
which might break out between any two American states 
in the course of the years until the convening of the next 
full International Conference of American States. 

Thus, in the Pan-American Union of twenty-one govern- 
ments there would be created, as in the League of Nations, 
a sort of council, sitting virtually continuously, with a 
roving commission to inquire and to advise and to use its 
weight and influence in any international trouble which 
might arouse its sense of duty or attract its curiosity. 

No more typically League idea—no more typically Eu- 
ropean idea—could have been presented to the conference. 

Americans are still too much inclined to allow Europeans 
to maneuver them into believing that the principle of 
promiscuous international political meddlesomeness was 
introduced into Europe by Woodrow Wilson in 1919 when 
he got there with the preliminary sketch of his Covenant. 
They not only persistently forget that his preliminary 
sketch was based upon a prior fundamental sketch sent to 
him by the British Foreign Office but they also persistently 
and even more disastrously forget that for centuries the 
meddling of groups of states in quarrels not immediately 
their own had been a steady principle of thought and of 
conduct in the European community. 

Thus it was that in 1508, at Cambrai, Louis of France 
and Maximilian of Germany and Ferdinand of Spain could 
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form their notorious League of Cambrai for forcible armed 
interference in the war between Pope Julius II and the 
Republic of Venice. 

Thus it was that after Waterloo the governments of 
Russia and of Prussia and of Austria and of France could 
operate their quadrilateral alliance for settling affairs 
which did not concern them at all in Italy and in Spain. 

Thus it was that innumerable other such incidents 
burden the pages of European history from the very mo- 
ment of the emergence in it of modern territorial sovereign 
states. 

The great powers of Europe were not using merely a 
phrase when in 1856 at Paris they solemnly admitted 
Turkey to what they called the Concert of Europe. It was 
the Concert of Europe that in 1878 summoned Russia to 
Berlin and obliged the Czar to abandon a large part of the 
legitimate fruits of his victories over the Sultan. It was 
the Concert of Europe that from 1878 to 1914 felt it its 
duty continuously to badger and bedevil Turkey and the 
Balkans, till it ended by bedeviling itself. 

Leagues, concerts, committees of states for regulating 
other states—those ideas have been immemorial common- 
places of European international! behavior. 

Doctor Guerrero strove to introduce the germ of such 
ideas into the community of the American commonwealths. 
How tempting—in a way—that germ was to 
the Latin-American delegates! 
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of the quarrel, and with 
all the indifference and 
all the lethargy that 
they are bound to 
show for everything ex- 
cept for themselves, 
and you will arrive at 
justice! 

In other words, let us 
transfer to the Americas 
the scene of Algeciras in 
1906—a scene which 
took place long before 
the League of Nations 
was formed and long 
before Woodrow Wilson 
ever visited Europe. If 
France and Germany 
cannot agree about Mo- 
rocco, let us summon all 
Europe to a town in 
Spain and let us make 
it a matter either of a 
general European com- 
position or a general 




















Doctor Guerrero’s proposed committee of 
conciliation, even if the United States were 
elected to be a member of it, would have to con- 
tain at least four Latin-American members. It 
thus would enable Latin-American opinion to 
plague and harass the United States whenever 
the United States might be in a dispute with 
any Latin-American country. 


Ain Uninteresting Skeleton 


HAT last happy prospect, however, did not 
entice the Latin-American delegates in any 
important degree whatsoever. Some of them 
might, indeed, have enjoyed tormenting the 
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European conflagration! Similarly, if 
Chile and Peru cannot agree about Tacna- 
Arica, let all other nineteen American 
states gather together and take sides and 
commit themselves either to the Chilean 
argument or to the Peruvian argument, 
and then, if agreement cannot be had, let 
them go home split into two irreconcilable 
and hating factions! 

We know with what results Europe has 
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The Presidential Paiace, Where President Coolidge Was a 


Guest During His Stay in Havana 


United States. Most of them, however, were so opposed 
to political group settlements of international disputes that 
no incidental opportunity for baiting the United States 
could swerve them from their main principle in the matter. 

Doctor Guerrero’s proposal got so little support that he 
never even formulated it into written detail. It remained a 
mere skeleton of asuggestion. Doctor Guerrero brandished 
the skeleton aioft from time to time, but it attracted no 
following, and the adjournment of the conference com- 
mitted it to unmourned burial. 

The second and final proof of the aversion of most of the 
Latin-American delegates to political group settlement of 
international disputes came with the proposal to intrust 
political powers to the Pan-American Union itself. This 
proposal meant simply that a dispute between any two 
American states should become the common political 
property of all twenty-one American states for political 
scrutiny and for political effort at settlement. 

Thus the essence of the whole League idea was to be 
transplanted into the Americas. Thus, rather, the whole 
essence of the European idea was to be established among 
us. If the political rulers of two countries get those coun- 
tries into trouble with each other, call in the political rulers 
of all ether countries, with all the indirect advantages that 
these other countries may hope to get for themselves out 


pursued that principle. Therefore let us 
try it here! 

But what was its reception at Havana? 
It met, indeed, with some favor. Six gov- 
ernments voted for it. Even they, however, voted for it 
under a narrow restric- 
tion. They said that they 


The Entrance to the Auditorium of the University of 
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To Mexico and to Arger ! 
posal for investing the Pan-Amer 
Union with political powers held out 
attractive picture of a futur 
which all 
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to Latin-American opinio 
Nevertheless, Mexico and Argentina 
enthusiastically in the same column with Bra 
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A Session of the Pan-American Congress 


Argentina deserve a special nots Ar 
American country belonging to the League 
of Nations might conceivably hesitate t 
confer political powers upon the Pa 
American Union for fear of raising uy 
political rival in the Americas to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Mexicoand 
Brazil and Argentina, however, do not be 
long to the League of Nations The 
motives must be looked for on this ‘ 
of the Atlanti 

Marks in the Same Column 

HE motive of Brazil might conceival 

be alleged to lie in its special friendship 


for the United States. Mexico and Argen 


tina, however, must be justly ad 


udged to 
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the proposal for turning the Par 


o a Europeanized engine 


it was overwhelmingly re 
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favored it whenever all 
twenty-one American 
governments could unan- 
imously agree to it. Their 
support of the idea was 
contingent upon an event 
which could never hap- 
pen. 

In the meantime 
twelve governments 
voted against the idea 
flatly and completely. It 
is to be noted that these 
twelve included, besides 
the United States, virtu- 
ally every government of 
genuine power in the 
Americas—namely, 
Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
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tina, Chile. 
The cases of Mexico 
and of Brazil and of 
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ro,” BYRON continued, ‘‘I had my secretary cut out 
all the ads of three rooms and kitchenette, furnished, 

and ; 
‘Oh, for the life of a banker!” sighed Bill Harvey. ‘‘‘I 
had my secretary,’ says he! You know, you could add tone 


to that by calling her your secr’t’ry. You could 

‘Shut up!”’ commanded Vail Bristol. ‘‘Do you want to 

be delivered from your hall room or don’t you? Go on, 
talph 5: 

“T’ve got ‘em here,” said Byron, producing a fat en- 
velope and dumping a sheaf of oblong newspaper clippings 
on the tablecloth. ‘‘I thought 
we could divide ’em up and each 
look at a third of ‘em.” 

Bristol! and Harvey reached 
out for the advertisements. 

**Most of ’em,”’ Ralph Byron 
went on, “don’t mention prices, 
but I understand that they av- 
erage eighteen to twenty-two 
hundred. If we don’t ask for 
too much style, we ought to 
get something pretty decent for 
two thousand. That’s thirty- 
eight forty-six a week,.which is 
twelve eighty-two a week apiece, 
or i 

“Oh, lockee!’’ cried Bill 
Harvey, holding a clipping be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. 
‘**Studio apartment; large liv- 
ing room; north light; two 
bedrooms; bath; hot water; 
electricity ’ I don't like 
that ‘hot water; electricity.’ 
People don’t boast about hot 
water and electricity unless they 
can’t think of, anything else to 
boast about. But astudio apart- 
ment is the idea. I’ll get asmock 
and a Windsor tie and ‘ 

‘Will you shut up?” de- 
manded Vail Bristol. ‘‘ Let’s get 
down to business on this.” 

“T'll shut up for one glass of 
beer,” Harvey said, and snapped 
his fingers at the waiter who was 
performing mathematical feats 
on somebody’s check two tables 


’ 


away. 

‘I hope you fall in and get 
drowned,” declared Bristol. ‘I 
don’t know if I want to live in 
an apartment with you or not. 
Do you talk all the time?” 

‘“‘Practically,”’ Harvey ad- 
mitted, and gesticulated his de- 
sire to the waiter. 

Ralph Byron looked up from 
a slip of paper he had been 
scribbling on. ‘Two thousand 
a year,’ he announced, ‘‘is one 
sixty-six sixty-six a month, in 
case anybody talks by months. 
I think that ought to be our 
maximum, because it’s two 
forty-four a week more than our 
combined room rent at present. 
Now I think the best thing is 
to divide these ads so that each 
of us gets a bunch in one neigh- 
borhood. That'll save walking.” 

‘One for thee and one for 
thee and one for me,” said 
Harvey, dealing out the clippings, “‘and them that dies’ll 
be the lucky ones. One for thee es 

“Oh, quit it!’ Vail Bristol gathered up the dealt clip- 
pings again. ‘‘We've got to sort them by sections first.” 

‘IT don’t see why you have to be so rotten serious about 
it,” protested Bill Harvey. “Far as I’m concerned, this is a 
joyous occasion. For two long years I've lived in a hall 
bedroom, playing bathroom, bathroom, who’s got the bath- 
room, with the octogenarian in the front room and the 
chorus boy in the back; getting a dirty look every time an 
inebriated friend staggers in to pay his respects; feeling the 
police on my trail whenever I’m one day late with my 





week's rent in advance. I mean to say I’m sick of being 
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Mrs. Gilhooley’s Cinderella. And now that’s out and I’m 
happy. Go ahead and sort ’em by sections, but don’t ask 
me to burst into tears about it. I feel fine, thank you very 
much; and I’m celebrating the occasion in light illegal 
beer. Oh, Tom!”’ he called to the waiter. 

Byron and Bristol sorted the clippings into three neat 
piles. 

“There!” said Bristol at last. ‘‘ That’s the southwest vil- 
lage, the northwest village and the center and east village.” 

“*T’ll take the center and east, if it’s all the same to you,” 
said Byron. “I live there and it’ll be easy to look around.” 
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“If You Could Do Those,’’ He Declared at Length, ‘‘You Can Do a Knock-Out 


“Allright with me,” agreed Bristol. ‘“‘ Any choice, Bill?” 

“None at all,’’ said Harvey. ‘‘Command me and I go. 
We Harveys are a democratic lot. We don’t care about ap- 
pearances. Being socially established, we do as we please. 
Except Aunt Lulu, who gyrates in the swift Park Avenue 
set. And say, by the way, that’s my one and only stipu- 
lation!” 

“What is?” asked Bristol. 

“This apartment, wherever it is, must be a place that 
Aunt Lulu couldn’t possibly drop into for tea and investi- 
gation. She dropped in at Mrs. Gilhooley’s chateau one 
time and pretty nearly sniffed the old shack down the first 
two minutes. I think a walk-up with good steep stairs 
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would stop her all right, or a place on a street full of wop 
kids.” 

““We can make a house rule against ladies,”’ suggested 
Bristol. 

“Ladies over thirty-five years of age,” amended Byron. 

“‘T suppose we could get a smallpox sign,’’ Harvey spec- 
ulated, ‘‘and hang it out in case of Aunt Lulu , 

**Let’s say you'll take the southwest,”’ said Bristol, push- 
ing a stack of clippings at him. ‘‘And that leaves the 
northwest for me. Fair enough?” 

‘Fair enough,”’ nodded Bill Harvey. 

“And we'll meet here for din- 
ner Tuesday night and report,” 
said Byron. 

m 
ALKING down the dingy 
little street between the 
high-stooped brownstone 
houses, Bill Harvey took out the 
clipping to refresh his memory: 


TO LET; furnished; studio 
apartment, 3 rms., bath; charm- 
ingly decorated; fire place; at sac- 
rifice. A. Rion, 27 George Lane. 


“An Irishman,”’ he thought 
to himself —‘‘an Irishman who’s 
too dignified to spell his name 
the good old-fashioned way. 
And what kind of a word is 
‘charmingly’ for an Irishman to 
be using? A batik dyer, I'll bet 
my shirt. I’llslap his face. 
Aloysius Ryan, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, begob!” 
He hummed a tune as he re- 
placed the clipping in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

A turn at the corner placed 
him on the blind alley that is 
known as George Lane and ap- 
pears to have drowsed along 
these forty years or more, un- 
conscious of the change in cen- 
turies and customs and archi- 
tectural styles. On both sides 
of it are little houses as like one 
another as so many false teeth, 
distinguishable only by the peel- 
ing gold numbers on their dusty 
transoms. 

Still humming and still specu- 
lating about Irishmen who were 
ashamed to spell their names 
correctly, Bill Harvey mounted 
the steps of Number 27 and 
penetrated into the vestibule. 
Squinting a little, he made out 
the name of A. Rion on a letter 
drop, and a bell button beside 
it. He pressed the button with 
a vigorous thumb that could not 
be restrained from executing a 
rhythmical tum-tiddy-um-tum. 
After a pause, the automatic 
lock clicked. 

The hall, he noticed, was less 
odorous than that at Mrs. Gil- 
hooley’s establishment, and 
lighter by virtue of a skylight 
over the stair well. The stairs 
did not creak. Subtly, the place 
was cheerful, even while the 
climb was taking his breath. 

On the top floor a door was ajar. Bill Harvey tapped at 
it with his knuckles. 

““Yes?”’ said a voice that belonged to no Irishman, a 
voice that was so clear and young and feminine that some- 
thing in Bill Harvey’s disillusioned heart told him, even as 
the door was opening farther, that the face to which the 
voice belonged was probably—this world being a place of 
imperfection—a squint-eyed, toothful affair. 

It wasn’t. 

A. Rion, pulling the door wide, was revealed in the cold 
white light that came through the ground-glass skylight, a 
warm, dark girl with curly brown hair and straight brown 
eyes. That was what Bill noticed first. Then he saw her 
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fine mouth and the clean set of her head, and the fact that 
she was wearing a brief green smock. He thought of going 
down the stairs and coming up again better prepared for 
this situation. 

‘*Huh-ow do you do?” he inquired, not that there seemed 
much doubt. She acknowledged his greeting with a nod. 
Her face remained sericus. She said nothing. ‘‘I—ah— 
that is, you—advertised your apartment for rent?” 

“Yes,” she repeated in that voice. ‘“‘Would you like to 
see it?” 

‘*Pl-ease,”” he croaked. 

She stepped back and he walked in, following her into a 
long, broad room, high-ceilinged, with tall windows at the 
far end. 

“This, of course,’’ she said, taking a stand near the fire- 
place, ‘‘is most of it. I liked it because I could move around 
in it without feeling squashed. And the fireplace works.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, trying to survey the place critically, 
trying to turn his eyes away from A. Rion. With elabo- 
rately planned ease, he strolled to the window and gazed 
vacantly out on the cubist nightmare of chimney pots, 
smudgy brick houses and obscene laundry, frozen stiff. He 
swallowed, not quite noiselessly. ‘‘ Nice ’n’ light,’’ he apol- 
ogized for the outlook, and felt that he must face the girl 
again. 

‘*Good light,’’ she said. ‘‘Especially for an artist, of 
course. You're not an artist?” she asked. 

““No.”’ He shook his head and added guiltily, “Bond 
salesman.” 

“‘T’m not an artist either,”’ she announced, just as he was 
deciding she was. 

His eyes had alighted on a collection of objects that were 
cut off from the rest of the room by a large triple screen. 
Several adjustable tables on which were masses of green- 
black clayey substance worked into figures. One struck 
him particularly—a statuette, perhaps half a foot high, of a 
girl, her head bowed, her shoulders rounded, every line of 
her body a curve of dejection that was shocking on a bright 
February morning. Another was the wrinkled head of a 
Jew, an old, humorous, interesting man. Then there were 
shelves on which stood figurines and studies of human be- 
ings and animals, 
among them a 
number of amazing 
plaster puppies 
alive with active 
puppy funniness. 

“But you did— 
these?” he asked, 
after a pardonable 
pause. “Re 

‘*Oh, those— : Sa 
yes,” she said in 
scorn. “I'll show 
you the bedrooms.” 

He followed her through a door into a small hall and 
thence into a gay little room that was A. Rion herself trans- 
lated into interior decoration; so much so that Bill Harvey 
felt his face growing hot, as it had when the girl opened the 
door to him; as if he had pried inexcusably into her affairs. 
He stepped back a little. 

“This is the main bedroom,” she explained with a matter- 
of-factness that seemed out of place. 
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“T see,” he gulped absurdly. 
“For a man, of course ” she began, then interrupted 
herself: ‘*Are you married?” 
‘“*Married?”’ he repeated, as if trying to re- 
member what the word meant. ‘‘ Married? 
Oh, no—no, indeed.’’ He stood rooted to the 
doorsill. 

“For a man,” she said, ‘‘this is too femi- 
nine. I rather liked it this way. Though it 
could easily be changed. You wouldn’t have 
to do much.”’ She pulled open a 
door. ‘‘A good closet,’’ she com- 
mented. ‘‘Quite deep.” And she 
waited for him to come and see. 

With mincing steps, he crossed 
the exciting room to peer for an 
instant into the recess that was 
filled with feminine things on 
hangers— dresses and other things. 

“Yes, indeed,”” he murmured, 
backing away toward the door. 
“Thank you,” he added. 

“* Now the other room,” she pro- 
ceeded. 

He retreated before her into 
the little hall, stood back while she 
passed him. 

“The bath is here between the 
rooms,” she announced astonish- 
ingly, and pushed a door. 

“Yes,” he admitted. She was not a girl he felt like dis- 
cussing bathrooms with. Mercifully, she did not insist on 
his going in among the whiteness. She stepped into the 
other room, switching on a light as she went. He followed 
meekly. It was an oblong box with a window that faced a 
dirty whitewashed wall. It contained a bed, a chiffonier, a 
small chair and a desk. In one corner was a wardrobe 
trunk, gaping open. 

“This room is dark, of course,”’ she said, ‘‘ but it could do 
very nicely as a bedroom, if you needed it.’’ She opened 
still another door. “‘The kitchenette is here. I haven't 
used it much, but it’s all right. Are you planning house- 
keeping?” 

“‘B-barkeeping,”’ he stumbled, and wished immediately 
that he had kept his mouth shut. The girl did not smile. 
She said nothing. He looked here and thereina 
desperate effort to appearintelligent. It seemed 
essential that he change the subject. The word 
he had said seemed still to be bouncing pro- 
fanely abcut from wall to wall. ‘“‘ You—you will 
leave the—the lamps?”’ he hazarded finally. 

“Yes, everything. I'd like to sell the furni- 
ture outright and transfer my lease, but if I 
rent it furnished, I'll leave everything.” 

“Well ” he said. 

‘*That’s all,’’ she agreed. ‘‘ You've seen all 
there is.” 

He backed into the hall and retreated into 
the living room. He cleared his throat. 
“There’re three of us,”’ he con- 
fided in her; ‘‘two other fellows 
and myself. We want to take an 
apartment. I—I think this 
would—would be great. But I'll - 
have to tell the others. So 4 
He straightened his hat, which 
had become crumpled in his 
hand. Shenodded. ‘Thank you 
for showing me,” he said, back- 
ing for the door. 

“Not atall.’’ Shestood at the . 
far end of the room by the win- 
dow. He placed his hand on a 
door knob, turned it and pulled. 

“That's a closet,’’ she said in time 
to save him from walking into it. 

“Thank you,” he said again. 

He found the right handle and stepped out into the 
hall. He had not quite closed the door completely when 
he remembered. He went in once more. 

“Oh, by the way, I forgot to ask 
and broke off short. ‘‘Oh— ah ——”’ he gasped. “‘I’m 
I’m awfully sorry j 

The girl was rumpled into a big chair, her head in her 
arms, her shoulders moving convulsively. In one hand 
she clutched the mass of green-black mud that had been 
the statuette of a girl, but was now crushed almost be- 
yond recognition. 

At the sound of his voice she rose, keeping her back 
toward him, and took two or three steps to the tall win- 
dows. She stood there, as if looking down into the back 
yard. Her shoulders were still. The hand that held the 
lump of clay hung at her side. 


” he started, 





“‘What is it?”’ she asked in a tigk ttle voice 

‘“‘I’m—I'm sorry,” he repeated 

“You said you forgot something,” she insisted 

“*I—-I forgot to—to ask the price.” 

““One hundred and sixty dollars a month, 
clusively. 

“If—if there’s—ah— if there’s anything I can do 
he plunged on. 

““You—might—leave me alone.”” Her voice was taut. 

“*I—I beg your pardon,” he said humbly. Very quietly, 
as if not to awaken her, he backed into the hall and closed 
the door behind him. With trembling fingers, he groped 
over his person for a package of cigarettes. ‘Sweet spirits 
frumenti!’’ he remarked to himself, starting for the stairs 

Someone else was coming up. Biil Harvey stood back 
The new arrival was a hard-faced little fellow with a quar- 
ter of a cigar in his mouth and a derby hat on the back of 
his greasy head. His eyes met Bill's 

“Are you A. Rion?” he demanded unpleasantly. Bill! 
looked at him and could think of no reason why the gir! 
should be called upon to entertain such a person. 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“Yeah? Well, J. J. Herenberg wants to know are you 
gonna pay his bill or ain’t you.” 

“‘T guess I am,”’ Bill answered quietly. “‘ How much is it?” 

“Gee, you ought to know by now how much is it! You 
been getting it an’ letters about it Jong enough.” 

“I don’t happen to know, however. Have you got the 
bill with you?” 

“You bet I got it,’’ declared the representative of J. J. 
Herenberg, fishing it from a folder he carried. ‘* Here it is.”’ 

He shoved the document under Bill’s nose. It appeared 
that J. J. Herenverg was engaged in cleaning and dyeing 
It appeared that his account rendered to A. Rion was fif- 
teen dollars and sixty-three cents. Bill puiled a modest roll 
of money from a trousers pocket. 

‘All right,”” he said; “‘suppose I pay you in cash.” 

“Suits me,”’ said the man, producing a crooked smile 
from some unsuspected store. 

“Fifteen,”’ counted Bill, taking a ten and a five dollar 
bill from the roll and replacing the six ones in his pocket 


she said con- 
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acl Looking Baclk 


By Geraldine Farrar 


As Told to John Jay Whitehead, Jr. 


above all, the 
spirit of don’t 
care. If you pos- 
sess tremendous 
activity and you love yourwork, thatis all-sufficient 
up to thirty. During these years you have the urge 
for the work, the temperament to create and a gen- 
uine happiness in living and giving. The cost is 
never counted. One gives and gives and gives with 
abundant and exuberant vitality, but at the same 
time one is taking in very little outside the actual 
professional existence. 

In this period of my own operatic singing I was 
particularly characterized and also particularly 
favored by a temperament so fiery and so without 
vocal bounds that the vocal part of my equipment 
was secondary. By that fact I was forced to curb 
my feelings as well as my ambitions. I was com- 
pelled to confine my efforts to those rdles which 
were decidedly within the range of my vocal gifts. 
The frame must not be too large for the picture. 

I feel, of course, that opera was my truest medium 
from twenty until forty. Had my vocal equipment 
met the stamina of my temperament, there would 
have been another ten years to complete as a dra- 
matic singer in the broader, heavier réles. 

But for some reason, with which I shall not quar- 
rel, my vocal instrument is hypersensitive and it is 
always at the mercy of my emotions, and not of the 
caliber to enter successfully any other than the lyric 
field. 

This type of voice in early years can encompass 
certain coloratura réles, and with due regard to tem- 
peramental fitness, it can accent the drama in lyric 








ALBERT DA ECTION 


Miss Farrar as Marguerite in ‘‘Faust"’ 


EFORE I say a word regarding my return to the 

concert stage and to public appearances in general, 

I feel that I must begin with a word of reply to those 
many letters, newspaper queries and direct personal ques- 
tions all of which are summed up in the single question: 
‘‘Are you going to sing in opera again?” 

The only way to answer this question is flatly and directly: 
I have no intention whatever of singing in opera again 
either in this country or abroad. Before talking of coming 
back, referring to my present concert tours, I must dispose 
definitely of any idea that my friends have of my going 
back, meaning returning once more to the active field of 
operatic singing. 

When I walked out of the Metropolitan Opera House on 
that spring Saturday afternoon six years ago—April 22, 
1922, to be exact—I had sung my last réle on the operatic 
stage and I knew it. Perhaps many then had forgotten 
that years and years ago I said publicly that I intended to 
discontinue all operatic singing at the age of forty. The 
statement was, I firmly believe, the result of a premonition, 
good taste combined with a decently balanced sense of dis- 
cretion. I realized even then that it is possible to dash on 
the stage as Carmen with all the verve of youth at twenty- 
five. It is a far less active dash at forty-five. The young 
Butterfly can get down on her knees and bob up again with- 
out difficulty. It is a far less active and effective Butterfly 
after forty. 

When forty came I left the opera. There was, please let 
it be very clearly understood, no question of rivalry in my 
departure. Enemies played no part in it, for I had no en- 
emies that I knew of. Nobody asked me to leave, nor is it 
true that I was threatened with discipline, nor was I forced 
to go. My time had come and I left. 


Hark! Hark! The Lark 


\ TITHIN a few months of that April afternoon I had 
'Y completely retired from public view. I went to live ins 
the country. I made myself forget the opera. I stored 
away in the attic every operatic score that I possessed. All 
my costumes and properties I sold at public auction. I 
retired in every sense of the word. I stopped singing. I 
closed my piano. Twenty-five years of operatic singing 
had come to a logical end and a happy end. If in twenty- 
five years an operatic artist has not gathered enough 
laurels to crown her brow, then, in my opinion, that artist 
must be more or less of a piggish disposition. 

Retirement, however, does not come without its prior 
reflections and decisions. One has the finest chance when 
one is young, full of exuberance, unself-consciousness and, 





parts rather than actually possess them in funda- 
mental vocal plenitude. Normal muscular resiliency 
aids too. Each voice is individual in quality and 
range and certainly dependent upon the possessor for just 
what use it can serve. 

Two voices more or less alike in the fundamentals of vol- 
ume and range may work out on quite opposite lines. In 
one instrument, with, naturally, timbre, supplemented by 
intelligent manipulation and dramatic guidance, the singer 
can obtain emotional effects that would crucify the same 
organ were it left to its natural devices. 

At a certain period every singer, no matter how gifted, 
meets the obstacles evoked by her work. The question of 
continued singing is no longer a free outpouring of sponta- 
neous melody, but an intelligent guidance toward con- 
scious and still more beautiful effort. It may seem to be 
the liquid carefree expression of a lark, but it will 
de finer tribute to the mental equipment that con- 





April 14,1928 


The management 
found that they 
could pack the 
house with Car- 
men or Butterfly or Zaza, and so went the round from sea- 
son toseason, with few successful new réles and fewer lasting 
new operas. The opera house became a treadmill—that 
bugbear to a rebellious, creative spirit. 

I did not sing all the operas that I wanted to sing by any 
means. There were other artists to be considered, and I can- 
not complain that I was not given a fairly liberal hand in the 
field that was mine. If in the closing seasons of my ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan there were any disappoint- 
ments, one of them was the failure to revive K oenigskinder. 
Also, I should have been more than gratified had I had the 
chance to appear in a revival of Tannhauser. There were 
perfectly logical reasons why these things did not happen. 
My own roles continued to draw and there were German 
artists in the company who also did their share in making 
the opera a going concern, and so we continued to grind 
out the same old things. Apparently they were satisfactory 
to most listeners, but their incessant repetition became 
anything but a pleasure to me. 


When the Star Shone More Brightly 


OREOVER, the opera itself changed. I would not 
4V2 say that there was such a radical change in opera de- 
velopment as in its presentation. To go back some dis- 
tance, in Grau’s time, when he probably collected under 
one roof the finest constellation of stars within our mem- 
ory, their very particular talents were his concern and the 
dynamo of his organization. 

Scenery and costumes, unless furnished by the artist, 
were of minor importance. The orchestra was moderate in 
its personnel and the single object of a performance was 
the perfect enjoyment of each fine voice. So much better 
for the presentation if it happened to include an acting- 
singing combination like Calvé. Those were the days when 
the star was paramount, the undeniable box-office attrac- 
tion. 

The public wanted not so much great operas or great 
music as they demanded great singers. And what names 
Grau supplied to meet the demand! Lehmann, Ternina, 
Sembrich, Melba, Calvé, Nordica, Eames, Schumann- 
Heink, the two De Reszkes, Plancon, Maurel, Scotti—to 
mention a few of the mighty. Of all of them Scotti alone 
remains, an outstanding figure of a deathless and inimitable 
Scarpia—together with Schumann-Heink, who put lesser 
and younger lights in decided darkness as recently as last 





trols it. 

In my opinion it is this false preaching that “‘sing- 
ing should be as easy and natural as a bird’s’’ that 
leads so many students astray, when their naturally 
lovely material begins to show the logical results of 
professional activity. 

We singers don’t hang in a cage or sit on a tree 
limb and quietly warble at stated periods for a 
limited time, as do the feathered songsters. Con- 
scious career is conscious singing—ask any artist 
who knows his business. Emotions, strain, ill health, 
overwork, a thousand difficulties beset the human 
song bird and his sensitive throat, outside of the re- 
sultant fatigue of the work alone. 

The training system of the vocal artist is little 
different from the régime required by a Gene Tun- 
ney, for instance. He and I were both agreeably 
surprised to find this so when once we had the pleas- 
ure and the opportunity to compare notes. We 
agreed that there must be just so much care as to 
health and as to diet, together with careful coérdina- 
tion of the gift, intelligence and muscle. Nature 
favors one with an outstanding talent. It is the pos- 
sessor’s duty to recognize the requirements which 
make for completion. 

As for the opera routine, it served me well. It 
awakened my intelligence and colored my imagina- 
tion. It taught me economy of gesture and vocal 
volume. All these I have condensed into the smaller 
pictures of song expression, which are now suitable 
to my stature as a singer and the present picture 
of myself, the woman. 

It is true, of course, that when I had created a 





series of operatic portraits which the public liked, — 


I was forced to sing them over and over again. 
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year in a solitary Erda appearance, interpolated among 
her many concert duties. 

Where are the others? 

Dainty Sembrich has retired to the most important field 
of teaching, and fortunately for us, she has chosen to do so 
in our own country. Beautiful Eames is a social resident of 
Paris. Gorgeous Nordica met a tragic death on a round- 
the-world tour. Melba is a vivacious grandmother. Calvé 
makes a sporadic vaudeville appearance to the delight of her 
army of admirers, while Lehmann and Ternina are in their 
native habitat. To the shadows are gathered the De Reszkes, 
Maurel and Plancon; superb artists and fine gentlemen 
they were too. And along with those great names one can- 
not but recall that great conductor, Anton Seidl. 

Mr. Conried’s régime followed Mr. Grau’s, and it was 
under his direction that I entered the Metropolitan. He 
was an able man, with many new operatic angles to con- 
sider. His prize card was to be Enrico Caruso, though 
nobody could then dream what was to be the outcome of 
this engagement and the triumph of this 
most extraordinary singer. 
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the singer, the abund- 
ant natural re- 
sources of this 
heaven-given voice 
that flowed on in end- 
less melody, inspired 
by the generous pos- 
sessor’s natural love 
of singing. 

Those were 
tiful musical days, 
and of a charm we 
shall not 
again, on the Riviera 
or elsewhere. 

Like a brother to » 
Caruso is that other 
very familiar figure ‘ 
in our opera family, f 


beau- 


soon see 








The Center of All Opera Stories 


HE most potent singer of our gener- 

ation was Caruso, and all opera stories 
naturally begin with or center about him. 
Our first meeting occurred in Monte 
Carlo, some twenty-odd years ago, in 
those prewar years when the Riviera win- 
ter opera season was the gayest and most 
desirable of Continental engagements. 
Lavish expenditure and a cosmopolitan 
society made prospects brilliant for any 
artist if he succeeded in pleasing. Iwas, 
however, almost unknown outside Berlin. 
In that merry blasé society the reigning 
favorites were from Paris, Italy or Russia. 
The clou of my first year was to be that 
marvel of marvels, the widely exploited 
Caruso. Much to my happy surprise I 
found I was to effect my debut in his 
company and Bohéme was to serve as our 
initial performance. 
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Scotti, the semieterna] 
debonair cavalier, who 
can still point with 
pride to his waistline 
and slim legs. 
mains as much a fixture 
as Beethoven's bust in 
the dingy old mansion 
of memories that must 
make way for 
newer walls elsewhere. 

He has, indeed, seen 


He re- 


shortly 








The first rehearsal was called and in- 
troductions followed, the elegant Maurice 
Renaud—the unforgettable Athanael to 
Mary Garden’s Thais in later Manhattan days—acting 
as master of ceremonies. All eyes were focused on a short, 
stout gentleman, with a most winning smile and very mod- 
manner— the new tenor. All ears were enchanted as 
that peerless voice, suave and velvety in its rehearsal 
mezza-voce passages, hinted at the vocal marvels to come. 

The performance remains still vivid in my memory, the 
tumult of the astonished listeners, the phenomenal ease of 
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As Mimi in ‘‘La Bohéme"’ 

















ROM THE ALBE A 


One of Her Favorite Riles, Elizabeth,in‘*' Tannhauser’’ 


changes during his 
quarter of a century of 
service! Was he not 
Don Giovanni to the beautiful Eames’ Donna Anna, 
Escamillo to the ebullient Calvé, Marcello to dainty 
Sembrich’s Mimi, and to what countless Toscas doesn’t 
he owe a more or less vicious knife thrust? 

After a recent birthday celebration he exclaimed, with 
his indescribable Neapolitan accent: ‘‘ Yes, we have three 
musical wonders of the age in the world still: Lilli Lehmann, 
Battistini and me.”’ And of such he can proudly claim to be. 

The opera, his special brand of cigarettes and 
his spaghetti—this, his contented world. 

In the back of my head, through all my operatic 
years, especially during the latter half of them, I 
was always conscious of the necessity for definite 
progress, and by that statement I mean the prog- 
ress that would develop me as a woman as well as 
an artist. It happens that I come from a strong, 
sturdy, canny New England race, and I believe 
that we New Englanders have always a habit of 
thinking for the future, planning, constructing, 
completing ourselves and our work. We have been 
born through all our generations with a good fund 
of forward thinking and not a little extra supply 
of cartilage between the vertebrae. We must go 
on to the point where, for all our mistakes and 
missteps, we can attain age with a pleasant phi- 
losophy and a consciousness of having at least ful- 
filled something that resembles our youthful ideal. 

A little past midway in the operatic section of 
my life, I said to myself: “‘I will complete my de- 
velopment. I can’t complete it by painting a bigger 
canvas, but I can go along another line which is 
beautifully suited to the maturity of my intellect, 
to the maturity of my gifts and to the maturity 
of body.”’ I did not mean the maturity of age, but 
only that accumulation of what is gained from 
years of experience, wealth in expression, the mo- 
saic which has been patterned out smoothly in 
whatever is your field of interest—and mine hap- 
pens to be lyric expression. 

I had no preferred réle in opera. As an artiste, 
the most difficult parts that demanded vigilance 
and exacted nerves would be the most salutary 
toward progress. If an opera character permits 
color, then the palette can be prepared quite 
generously. Such réles, though of different appeal, 
are Carmen, Butterfly and Zaza. They: have so 
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gifted was Massenet! So gentle, so wise, so unde 
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A Problem in Every Role 


N ALL the many rdéles, I always found some 
though each one brought its own problems 
would be stretches of music to be handled wit! 
scenes to be managed with discretion 
is mindful of his limitations and conscienti 
his best points. 
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begin kissing you back of the right ear. Well, maybe 

the left too, only Amos couldn’t reach that one so 
handy on account of my desk being near the window. He 
did it when he first came into the office in the morning— 
that is, unless the door of Mr. Cates’ room was wide open, 
when he’d have to think of something to ask Mr. Cates 
so he could shut it when he came out. And he got so 
he'd do it with the door only half closed—just behind my 
right ear. 

“You mustn’t, Mr. Pickering!’’ I would whisper. 

“Don’t you mister me, Sally,” he’d say. ‘You know 
what you promised.” 

“All right, Amos,” I’d say. ‘‘But you mustn’t.” 

“Why not?” he would ask. 

“Mr. Cates might catch you,” I would tell him. 

Then he would chuckle: ‘‘Fat chance! I could kiss you 
six times while he was heaving himself out of his chair.” 

““Anyway, you shouldn’t, Amos,”’ I would say. 

But he’d only crinkle his eyelids at the corners. And 
when Mr. Cates had to go to court and there were no 
clients sitting around, Amos would bring his chair over 
close and would act something terrible. I mean you can’t 
type properly with someone hugging you like that. 

Through March and April this was. But in May— 
especially on Monday the tenth! I can remember the date, 
for that was the first week of spring term and Mr. Cates 
had to appear for the defense in Tapley versus Fulp and 
open with a motion to quash—five folios that I’d worked 
overtime on—and Judge Meader wouldn’t quash even 
then. 

Anyway, it was a lovely morning, the first we could have 
the windows open, and the tall elms over in the little park 
at the head of the square were getting a bit green on top, 
and the tulips were up around the base of the soldiers’ 
monument, and Fink’s pharmacy had put out a new 
ice-Cold Soda sign, and Amos was wearing a light gray 
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suit with an old-blue pencil stripe. He does have the.best- 
looking clothes and his coats fit so well about the shoulders, 
although maybe that’s because he has such good shoulders; 
but I wouldn’t think of saying so to anybody, much less to 
Amos. Well, that was the morning he said I was the 
most tantalizing little person in the world. 

**But I don’t mean to be,” I told him. 

“Don’t you though?” says he. ‘‘Then why don’t you 
say you love me?” 

““Why should I say it?’ I asks. 

“‘T’ve told you I love you, haven’t I?” says he. 

““Y-e-es,”’ I admits. 

“You don’t doubt that I do, do you?”’ 
he demands. 

“T don’t know,” says I. “I only know 
you shouldn’t.”’ 

“*Shouldn’t!”’ sayshe. ‘‘ Why bring that 
up again? I do, and that’s all there is to 
it. Now what about you?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t either,”’ says I. 

“But do you?” he asks. 

“How can I tell if I do or not?” says I. 

Then he groans. ‘‘Sally,’’ says he, “‘try- 
ing to talk to you on a serious matter like 
this is just as effective as watching a kitten 
chase its tail.” 

“I’m sorry, Amos,” says I. 

“You're so infernally meek,” says he. 

“Yes,” says I. 

“But you’re not meek either,” says he. 

“No,” says I. 

“Now just what do you mean by that?”’ 
says he. 

“‘T suppose it’s this way,”’ saysI: “You 
see, Ilook meek because—well, because 
that’s the way I do look; and I act meek 
because I can’t help it. But I don’t think 
meek. No. Why, sometimes the things I 
think—honest, you’d hardly believe. Stub- 
born, ugly, often wicked thoughts.” 

But Amos only chuckled again. “Terrifying!” 
‘So I’m going to marry a tiger girl, am 1?” 
“Who said you were?” says I. 

“*Haven’t I nearly gone hoarse saying it?” says he. 
“And anyway, your sister won’t let you.” 
“Laura?” says he. ‘She'll just have to 
some time or other.” 

‘Five years,” I suggests. 

“Huh!” says he. “Long before that I 
shall be a rising young attorney.” 

“Not if you waste your time like 
this,’”’ says I. 

“This,” says he, “is the least 
wasteful thing I do with time. I’ll 
tell you why. I am getting inspi- 
ration to do great and noble work. 
You may not know it, Sally, but as 
an inspirer you’re a wow, and the 
closer I am to you the ——”’ 

“Sh-h-h!”’ says I. ‘‘Someone’s 
coming up the stairs.” 

“Not in here though,” says he. 

And then the door knob turned 
and Amos had just time to take 
his arm away when in walked Mrs. 
Laura Pickering Dudley, pear] 
ropes, needle-point shopping bag, 
cameo brooch and all. I’ve never 
seen a battleship sail into Pulver’s 
ice pond, but now I can guess how 
one would look there. Not that 
Amos’ sister really is so huge, but 
somehow she does make me think 
of a battleship—one with those 
bulgy affairs in front—sponsons, 
aren't they? I mean she’s a stately 
sort of person, sort of grand- 
duchessy and all that; or if you 
could dress up the Goddess of Lib- 
erty expensively and send her out 
to preside over a meeting of the 
Colonial Dames —— 


says he. 


“*This,” Says He, 
“is the Least 
Wasteful Thing 
I Do With Time. 
r’tt Teil You 
Why. I am Get: 
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Noble Work’’ 








Old Captain 
Sutter 


Of course the Goddess of Liberty wouldn’t preside over 
the Dames here in South Adnock, for Laura Pickering 
Dudley does that, and very well, I’m sure. Also she’s on 
the school board, and is chairman of the Community 
Chest Committee and director of the Adnock Historical 
Society. She must look stunning on a platform. She would 
look well on a throne, too, with a prime minister in purple 
knickers kneeling to hand her papers of state. 

So you can imagine how small I felt as she stood there 
staring at Amos and me. And Amos should have been 
terribly fussed. He may have, at that, but you’d never 
suspect it. He didn’t so much as turn his head when she 
spoke. 

“‘Amos!” she says in that crisp, explosive tone of hers. 

“Just a moment,”’ says Amos. “I’m dictating. Let’s 
see, where wasI? . . . Oh, yes. ‘——— and as soon as the 
new evidence can be put in proper form we shall file our 
appeal with the Superior Court. Respectfully yours.’ Two 
carbons, Miss Seaver. Hello, Laura! Who are you 
honoring so early in the day? Is it Ross Cates or me? 
Ross has gone a-courting —circuit courting.” 

She sniffed. Even if it had been a good joke, she wouldn’t 
have liked it, and the next Amos knew he had been sent 
with a message to Mr. Cates—not an important message, 
either—and there I was, like an innocent and helpless 
little tugboat, waiting to be blown up or scuttled, or what- 
ever it is that battleships do to small tugboats. I mean 
I could just feel I was going to catch it. And I did. 

““Aren’t you the young person who posed on the 
chamber-of-commerce float at the time of the Lindbergh 
reception last fall?’’ asks Amos’ sister. 

“Oh, yes!” says I. “As the Spirit of Adnock County. 
And wasn’t it hot that day?” 

“Fortunately for you,” says she. ‘“‘Your costume was 
tropical enough for the equator.” 

“Was it?” says I. ‘‘The committee got it from Boston.” 

“Huh!” says she. ‘‘ You were a typist in Judge Mead- 
er’s office, weren’t you?”’ 

“‘Secretary,’”’ says I, “substituting while Miss Gooley 
was on her vacation.” 

“‘And my brother was with Judge Meader then, wasn’t 
he?” she asks. 
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“Why, so he was!” says I. 

“And used to drive you around evenings in his road- 
ster?’’ says she. 

“Until something happened that he couldn’t have the 
car any more,” says I. 

“Quite so,’”’ says she. “Also he left Judge Meader’s 
office and came here as Mr. Cates’ assistant. It was quite 
by accident, I suppose, that you made the same change?” 

“The accident was to Miss Peavey’s aunt, who slipped 
on an icy sidewalk and broke her leg,”’ says I, ‘“‘so Miss 
Peavey had to go to Nashua to take care of her and that 
left an opening here. But Amos was sure something or 
other would turn up.’ 

“Oh!” says she. ‘Amos, eh?”’ 

‘““He makes me call him Amos instead of Mr. Picker- 
ing,” says I. “It’s a nice name, isn’t it?” 

And I think she might have said that it was or wasn’t 
instead of snapping her eyes that way. She has bright 
brown eyes, Amos’ sister, and while you’re always reading 
about snappy black eyes some of those people who write 
such things ought to see Laura Pickering Dudley’s once. 
Snap? You know how it is when the cord to your electric 
iron gets broken and something blows out. I kept looking 
right at the typewriter keys after that. 

“Your name is Sally Something-or-Other, isn’t it?”’ 

“Seaver,” says I. 

“But that wasn’t the one your father had over his little 
shop on Mill Street,” says she—‘‘ not Seaver.” 

“Sevignaux,”’ says I. “There were so many funny letters 
in it that when I went to the commercial school to learn 
stenography I changed it to Seaver. Papa liked Sevig- 
naux though.” 

““Canadian French, I suppose,” says she. 

“‘T never heard him say anything about Canada,” says 
I. “‘I think he came here from Rocks Village, Massachu- 


” 


’ 


’ 


setts. 

““Who ever heard of such a place?”’ says she. 

“T have,” says I. ‘It was on the river and there was 
a lovely covered bridge there. Papa painted a nice pic- 
ture of it.” 

‘And here he painted signs,”’ says she. 
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“Pictures too,” says I. ‘‘Some were quite large ones.”’ 
‘And all of them were absurd daubs,”’ 
“We didn’t think so—papa and I,” 
““T saw them once,” says she. 

daubs. No one ever bought one.”’ 
“No,” says I; “but some had nice gold frames.”’ 
“Which was another reason for your father always 


Says sne 
says I. 


“They were ridiculous 


being so poor,” says she. 

**We were poor,” says I. 

‘*He should have,” 
mother?”’ 

‘IT don’t remember ler very well,” 

“I’ve heard she was an Irish girl from nowhere at all,” 
says she. 
“But she must have come from somewhere,” 
Ireland maybe.” 
“It doesn’t matter,” says she. ‘‘But there you are 
French-Irish, mixed immigrant blood!”’ 

“Yes,” says I. “I mean I’d never thought much about 
it—not the way you put it.” 

“T am suggesting that you de,”’ says she. 

“‘Well, then ———” says I, looking harder than ever at 
the keyboard. 

“‘Has my brother never told you anything about his 
great-great-grandfather?”’ says she. 

“‘No,” says I. I didn’t mean to giggle, either, but I’m 
afraid I did, just a little. The idea of Amos 

““What has he told you?” she asks. 

“Why,” says I, “generally he 
care to hear that.” 

“Go on,” says she. “‘What?”’ 

“Well, it’s mostly about me,” says I. ‘‘He says I’m 
dainty and fascinating and tantalizing, and that my eyes 
are sag 

“They seem to me,” 
gray eyes.” 

“*There!"’ says I. ‘‘ Next time I'll tell him that, although 
it may not do much good.” 

For a minute or so after that she said nothing at all, but 
just stood looking me over as if I was something in a cage, 
or that should be in a cage. 


“Papa didn’t seem to mind.” 


she. ‘‘What about your 


says 


says | 


says I 


But you wouldn't 


says she, ‘“‘to be quite ordinary 


‘I must say,”’ she Says at last thar | an’t imagi: 


what men see in you.’ 
‘Do you think they do?” says I I mean | 


know that 


“Only the silly ones ne real g G 
for instance. I understand he used to wait 
car outside of Judge Meader's office 

“Oh, Chub Gunter!”’ says I But he four 
wasn't any use.” 

“And there was a young fellow from t r 
goes on, “and that fat soda clerk at Fink ind even M 
Hoving in the furniture store —a widower wit! 
dren! 

“Hasn't he a funny bald spot, though—-Mr. H ng 
says I. 


‘I am not including Judge Meader,” says she 
is old enough to be your grandfather, but he did mal 
rather an absurd fuss when I spoke to him about 
you go.” 

“Yes, I know,” “But he seemed to think my 
work was better than Miss Gooley’s and wanted me t 


says I 


stay until she came back 
didn’t you?” 
“For his own good,” says she 


you why, Miss Sevignaux.”’ 


So you had Amos leave instead 


‘Now | am going tot 
It began, though, a good deal like a history 
about the original Amos Pickering, who was one of 
early settlers of South Adnock when it was mostly woo 
full of Indians; and of other Pickerings who fought in tt 
Revolution until that was all over; 
be members of the legislature, and of on: 
tenant governor of the state; clear down to Amos’ fat! 


essor i 


and some who go 
who was li« 
whose name you can still read painted on one of the wir 
dows in the old Bullen Block 

**‘You mean there always have been Pickerings in S 
Adnock?”’ says I. 

“Precisely,” and lifts her chin 
cameo brooch It’s quite a chin too “For 
one hundred and fifty years my people have been hers 
mine and Amos’. You will find them listed 


Says she, 





Continued on Page &8& 























Well, I Wished I Could Have Watched Sister Laura's Face as I Read Along, But I Couldn't Very Well, Could I? 
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"M SURE relieved when His Honor calls it a day. Only 

eight tried and trues had been sweated out of the 

panel, and figuring there’s still a chance of ducking the 
jury, I beats it over to see Tim Gallivan. That baby can 
do more things around the city hall and the courthouse 
than a packer can with a porker. This time, however, the 
heeler is off his beat. 

“Not a chance,” says he. “Judge Allen’s a silk sock 
with low blood pressure and a high sense of duty. He 
wouldn't let his own mother off if she had certificates from 
eight doctors and the pot roast was burning back home. 
W hat makes you think you're going to be tagged, anyhow?” 

‘The panel’s about shot,” I returns, ‘‘and the whereases 
are getting careless.” 

“Try and look intelligent,” suggests Tim, ‘‘and they'll 
give you the raus. Why don’t you want to stick? You 
can't grab off a box seat at a juicy breach case every day.” 

‘“*Maybe not,” I admits, “‘but from what I hears, that 
Swinton gal’s mouthpiece has about nine hundred and 
seven Mumsey-Plumsey letters to spring at the trial. I 
yield to no man in my love of other people’s private cor- 
respondence,”’ I goes on, “but when it comes to sitting 
around for a week inhaling cooings to a cutie—well, I’ll 
take sinus trouble with a dash of mastoiditis.”’ 

‘Listen, sap,”’ says Gallivan. ‘‘As long as you’re on 
the jury list this session, you’re bound to be stuck with 
some case. Why not cut yourself into a live one like this 
breach of promise, and then beg off for the rest of the term? 
What do you want to do,” he demands—“ get jammed in on 
a patent suit with some baby talking through his adenoids 
for days about the difference between the homeopathic 
pressure in a Zilch oscamometer and a platter of noodles 
served by four native Rumanians on a galvanized-iron 
roof?” 

‘As you say,” I shrugs. “‘ But just the same I’m going to 
deal myself out of Swinton vs. Miller. For the present 
I'l! let the past take care of the future. Tomorrow I'll 
up and tell those goops that I don’t believe in capitalist 
punishment or feeding children meat at night or some- 
thing. As a matter of fact,” I concludes, “‘I’ll just swear 
that I got an opinion.” 

““You'll never make anyone believe that,”’ cuts in Tim. 
“Feller, you don’t know what you’re overlooking. Chisel 
into that jury and you'll get your mug all over the papers. 
3esides, the chances are good that a detective’ll find out 
you got a mortgage on your home, pay it off and leave a 
big benzine buggy in front of your door after the verdict. 
Being on a jury these days,’’ adés Gallivan, “is not only a 
public duty; it’s an investment.” 

“Are you intimating that I could be approached?”’ I 


asks, haughty 
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“Sure,” comes back Tim. “I’ve always wanted to see 
a guy walk out of this office in high dudgeon.” 

I takes the hint and my departure. On the way home 
I runs into Mamie Bullfinkle, a friend of the family, who’s 
a great favorite with me like underdone tripe. Mamie’s 
brain is years behind her tongue and losing distance all the 
time. 

“Ts it true,”’ she inquires, ‘“‘that you are going to be on 
the Swinton jury?” 
“There’s a big public demand for my services,” says I, 
“but I don’t know just what to do. Judge Gimmel wants 
me to sit in on the case of the United States vs. America, 
involving the right of free-born Albanians to carry ma- 
chine guns to christenings. Judge Duffus is also after me 
to take ——”’ 

“Tf I were you,” interrupts the Bullfinkle dame, “I'd 
serve in that Swinton something.” 

“Why?” I asks. 

“‘Well,”’ she giggles, ‘‘then you could get me a seat right 
up in front for the trial.” 

“Mamie Bullfinkle!”’ I exclaims, horrified. ‘“‘Do you 
mean to stand at the southeast corner of Seventh and 
Poplar and tell me that a fine woman like you ——” 

“You misunderstand me,”’ cuts in Mamie hurriedly. ‘I 
don’t know anything about the Swinton case and I’m 
anxious to learn less, but I would like to see how courts 
work.” 

“Tf that’s the situation,” says I, “I’ve got just the 
thing for you. Over in Division Number Eleven they’ve a 
beaut on with corpus delictus, deputy sheriffs, subpoenas, 
bad ventilation and all the rest of the sine qua nots that 
go with the practice of Jewish prudence in this here now 
state.” 

“Is it a breach of promise suit?” simpers Madam Bull- 
finkle. 

“In a way,” I returns. ‘‘ You see, a feller by the name 
of Clovis McGarnigle promised to build an addition to the 
American Beauty Glue Works for eight thousand, no hun- 
dreds, no dollars and forty-two cents, Eastern standard 
time. Before the job was half finished a cousin of the sub- 
contractor, who was to have done the frescoing, went ir- 
sane and shot the wife of the owner of the abattoir next 
door. The question before the court is: Can the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be held responsible under the 
Alien and Sedition Act?” 

“Responsible for what?”’ inquires Mamie. 
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We're a Jury of Her Peers Right 
Enough —and How We Peer! 


“The mental anguish,” I explains, ‘‘suffered by the aged 
parents of Clovis McGarnigle.”’ 

““Interesting,’’ decides the Bullfinkle, ‘“‘but I think I 
should prefer the Swinton case. It seems a bit simpler.” 

“‘As you will,” says I coldly. “If you insist on hearing 
an innocent maiden bare ‘i 

“Innocent maiden!” flares up Mamie. ‘‘Do you know 
what I think of that Swinton creature?” 

“No,” I tells her, “‘but I should dearly love to. If 
there’s anything a prospective juror should hear, it’s a 
free and frank discussion of the case on the outside before 
it’s tried. Only this afternoon Judge Allen said: ‘Gentle- 
men, talk this action over with all your friends and, if you 
care to, you may even make bets on the result. Only in 
that way can we insure a fair trial.’”’ 

““T wouldn’t even give her a fair trial,’’ snaps Mrs. Bull- 
finkle. ‘It’s much too good for the hussy.”” With which 
she tilts all of her chins and takes the air. 

““You’re late,” remarks the frau, as I finally lands at the 
old manse. 

‘“*Yeh,”’ says I, “‘I met with an accident——-the one known 
to the trade as Mamie Bullfinkle.”’ 

‘*What,” inquires the missis, ‘‘did she want?”’ 

“Just a couple of ringside squats for the Swinton- 
Miller go,”’ I returns. ‘“‘Can you imagine that old , 

“Oh,” cuts in the wife eagerly. ‘‘Then you did get on 
the jury?” 

““Not yet,” says I. “‘There are still four spots left in 
the box, but if they get me into one of ’em, the bench and 
bar of this here county’ll be so exhausted from the struggle 
they’ll be suckers for pneumonia. What’s the matter,” I 
asks, sarcastic—‘‘you in the market for a pair of ducats 
too?” 

““Why not?” she comes back, defiant. ‘‘ All the girls are 
going. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Not through me,’ I yelps. ‘‘Tomorrow I’m going to 
tell ’em that I’m an untaxed Indian, that I got eleven 
opinions on the case, all different, and that I’m going to 
marry the plaintiff as soon as she gets a judgment and I 
get a divorce. That ought to hold the beak and the bar- 
risters.”’ 

“Perjury,” says the frau, bitter, ‘‘is nothing to you when 
it comes to getting away from something I want.” 

“You want?” I exclaims. “‘Where does my being on 
the jury put any braids in your hair?”’ 

“*Well,’’ comes back the missis, ‘“‘I owe lots of the girls 
for theater parties and things. Here I got a chance to pay 
‘em off without any expense and ——”’ 

“‘Have you gone batty?” I barks. ‘‘ What do you think 
they do—hand out blocks of court-room seats for jurors to 
pass around?” 
































“No,” says the wife, ‘“‘but a juror has influence. You 
could fix it with the doorkeepers.”’ 
Listen,” I interrupts. ‘I'll get on that jury 
The missis beams. 
just as soon,’’ I finishes, ‘‘as you raise a beard 
seven feet long and snow-white.” 


” 


u 
E SHALL prove,” says Francis J. Corcoran, the 
stuffed front representing the Swinton skirt, ‘‘that 
the defendant proposed marriage to the plaintiff at least a 
dozen times; that, as a result of the defendant’s broken 
promises, the plaintiff has suffered great mental anguish 
and impaired health _"” 

From my first-row seat in the jury box I takes a good 
squint at the Swinton doll, a plump blonde, powdered into 
a pallor, who looks like she’d been pushed into the black 
dress she’s wearing with a greased shoehorn. If that 
gal’s got impaired health I’ve at least got hog cholera. 

“I'd like to see her some day,”’ mutters the peer next 
to me, “when she’s really enjoying her vittles.”’ 

‘““You never can tell by looking at ’em,’’ saysI. ‘I knew 
a feller once who was the picture of hygiene. The next day 
he was dead. Auto accident.” 

I pays no attention to the rest of Corcoran’s hooey. If 
he’s got anything, it’ll show up in the evidence. If he 
hasn’t, he’s just out on a limb with a red herring in one 
hand and a hank of wool in the other, whistling in a grave- 
yard. I’ve had too many guys offer to show me pat hands 
and then drag down my piasters with a pair of deuces. 

I uses the time thus saved in looking over my panel 
playmates and the students of jurisprudence cluttering up 
the spectators’ seats. In the box with me are four janes 
and seven gents, most of ’em dish-faced lads who'd prob- 
ably have a tough job telling you quick what month the 
Fourth of July fell in. The only boy who seems bright 
enough to be in a picture-show audience is Joe Degen, to 
the right of me. To the left is a heavy intellect known in the 
smart delicatessen and pinochle circles as Alois Schmid- 
kunz, a sleepy-eyed Teut who hasn’t the slightest idea 
what the spouting’s all about. As far as he’s concerned 
they’re trying the late Millie Doak for trespassing on the 
tracks of a projected airplane line while shooting Connect- 
icut nutmegs out of season. 

‘*Which vun,” he asks me, after Corcoran’s been spieling 
for fifteen minutes, “‘is der plaintiff?” 

“I don’t know,” I snaps. “‘I’m a stranger here myself.” 

I’ve still got a grouch on from letting the frau talk me 
onto the jury, and it’s not salved any by seeing her in the 
deathwatch out in front with the rest of her gang from the 
Thursday Sewing and They-Say Club. Just how they all 
crashed in for prize seats I 
don’t know; certainly not 
through me. 

Corcoran finishes his open- 
ing palaver and sends his 
client to the stand. Plump 
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and peroxide as she is, the Swinton frill’s no 
insult to the eyes as she drapes herself over 
the witness chair. We're a jury of her peers 


right enough— and how we peer! 
“She may not win the case,” whispers 
Degen,‘‘ but she has a leg to stand upon.” 
“Even money,” says I, “she’s a convent 


Z 
girl and has a brother who’s a cripple.” L*> 
tT 


“Not to mention,” adds Joe, “‘a mother 
who’s in the market for a couple of major 
operations.” 

“Ts dot der plaintiff?’’ asks Schmid- 
kunz, his lamps kind of popping. 

“*That’s the charge,”’ I returns. 

“I don’t belief she done it,’”’ grunts 
Alois, and settles back for the show 

It’s a sad story the gal tells. She'd 
first met Miller—-a bald-headed, stoop- 
shouldered hombre aged enough to be 
his own father—-three years before, 
just after she'd left the jolly old con- 
vent and knew nothing of the world 
beyond the fact that it was reported to 
be round. The sap got her a job so she 
could support her sick sister and then 
began showering heavy sugar on her. 
She took the gewgaws because she felt 
she was engaged to him. There had 
been plenty of talk about it, but it 
wasn’t until last June that definite ar- 
rangements were made for a push-off 
in September. Two days before the 
big event Miller, for no reason what- 
ever, called it off, leaving the near bride with a flock 
of monogrammed guest towels, beaucoup mental an- 
guish and excellent prospects for impaired health. 

“*Schwein!”’ grunts Schmidkunz, after she finishes 
her piece in a flare of flash light. 

“‘That’s her story,”’ says Degen. ‘‘Wonder if she can 
stick to it.” 

She can and does. Miller’s lawyer takes her for a fairly 
rough ride, but he flops when it comes to shooting any holes 
through her pretty recitation. He does get the witness to 
admit that she might have overlooked a few fiscal years in 
calculating her age at twenty-two, but they can’t throw you 
out of the Elks for that. 

“If she’s twenty-two,”’ comments Degen, “I’m playing 
hooky from kindergarten.” 

““With me,” says I. 

A sawbones follows the Swinton baby on the stand and 
testifies he’s been treating her for something with a lot of 











“She Has Attempted to Influence a Juror Unduly,’’ I Explains 
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*“*Have You Gone Batty?"’ 
I Barks. ‘‘What Do You Think They Do?" 


syllables that causes her reflexes to get jammed up with her 
medulla oblongata, or medical terms to that effect. As I get 
it, her nervous system is such a wreck that it'll take at least 
fifty thousand dollars and costs to clean up the mess. 

“Is she sick?”’ asks Schmidkunz, after he finally identifies 
the witness as a doctor. 

“Terribly,” says I. “‘Everything she eats turns into 
nourishment.” 

“Teck, tck,’’ clucks Alois with broad sympathy and un- 
derstanding. 

The pill promoter disposed of, Corcoran starts on the 
Mumsey-Plumsey letters, a sticky mess of meringue—the 
kind of correspondence that might reasonably be carried on 
by a dying marshmallow and an anemic nut sundae. I re- 
member a couple of the choice cuts: ‘‘ Does my little lump 
of sugar candy dream of her Pinkie-Winkie like Pinkie- 
Winkie dreams of his Mumsey-Plumsey?’’—‘‘Is my little 
Mumsey-Plumsey hurted ‘cause her big, bad Pinkie- 
Winkie forgot to buy the pearls for pretty little Mumsey- 
Plumsey’s pretty little neck?” 

I takes a peek at Pinkie-Winkie. The poor old stiff looks 
like he’d give anything up to and including his other shirt 
for a hole that he could climb into and pull in after him 

I'm sort of sorry for him. Sure, he’s a sap, but 
how many of us would enjoy having our dark- 
porch and low-light conversations reduced to 
writing and retailed before a bunch of giggler 
and courthouse square-toes” 

When Corcoran finishes with the sixth letter 
I suddenly jumps to my feet 

**May I see that?” I asks 

The lawyer hesitates but, on a nod from 
the judge, passes the note over. 

“T thought so,” says I, after a quick glance 
at the bottom of the sheet destroy Afte 
Reading ’-—is that on all the letters 

‘That's my impression,”’ returns Corcoran, 
and hastily goes on with his chores 

‘‘What made you think those words were 


oy 


there?”’ inquires Degen 

“It’s only ietters marked that way that are 
ever saved —especially by convent girls,” says | 

The reading’s a complete washout as far as 
Schmidkunz is concerned 

The cold-cut engineer knows some English, 
but the language of flowers and the lispings 
of love are too much of a strain on his recently 
naturalized vocabulary 

“Vot is dis?” he growls A Pinkie und a 
Winkie, a Plumsey und a Mumsey ’ 

Kidding Schmidkunz is about the only break I 
get in the monotony of the next two hours of 
letter reading. Just what the correspondence is 
supposed to prove toa pack of peers is beyond me 


Continued on Page 133 
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if We Would Stop Crime 
Waves, it is Absolutely 
Essentiai to Get at the Shyster Criminal Lawyer 


N MY first article appeared this sentence: “Until 
some definite steps are taken to curb the activities of 
criminals and criminal organizers, crime will grow.” 

I am predicating my cures for crime waves upon the 
soundness of that statement and not because of any in- 
tricate knowledge of laws or law making. My informa- 
tion, if not in strict technical accord with the written law, 
is essentially practical; if not pleasing, at least authentic. 
If the particular phraseology which I employ does not 
conform in minute detail with the technical expression of 
law, it does at least ring true under the hammer of fact. 

It has been pointed out that the underlying impulses of 
the criminal reconcile infallibly with the degree of education 
he has secured. The lower we go on the scale of crime, the 
lower type mentality we find. Therefore, education has a 
direct effect upon crime and criminal organization. 

There have been several crimes in 
comparatively recent years which 
indicate quite clearly the certitude 
with which environment and back- 
ground assert themselves in the 
underworld. For purposes of illustra- fe 
tion, there is no better case than that 
of a famous crime of several years 
past which involved a police official 
who later, with four associates, was 
executed. I refer to this case pri- 
marily because it has received wide- 
spread attention throughout the 
country and discloses perfectly the % 
sort of thing which takes place when 
police and criminals form an alliance. 

At the time the trial of the police 
officia! was at its height the general 
public seemed amazed at the thought 
that such an alliance was possible. It 
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must be evident to the most casual observer at the present 
time that such alliances are not only possible but practical 
and workable. During the testimony offered at the trial, 
charges of graft and police protection to gamblers were 
numerous. In the judgment of the best authorities these 
charges were well founded. This in itself was bad enough, 
but to those who went deeper into the various aspects of 
the case, organization of criminals must instantly have 
been evident. 

One man testified that he was a collector of protection 
money for the police official. It was also brought out in 
evidence that other men served in this capacity and formed 
the contact between the police and the gamblers whose 
operations were in direct violation of the law the police 
were being paid to enforce. 

The trial, conviction and execution of this police official 
served not only to educate the newspaper-reading public, 





who quickly forgot the les- 
sons it taught, but also edu- 
cated the denizens of the 
underworld. It showed 
them, in other words, just 
how far the police could go and just what the elements in 
any case might be which would lift that case above the 
protective powers of petty officials and bring it to the at- 
tention of public servants not willing to violate the trust 
reposed in them. 

To this day, in the underworld of New York, I hear this 
case spoken of by way of illustration. The police seldom 
talk about it. The criminals do talk about it. There are 
members of New York’s underworld who right now are 
firmly convinced that the police official himself was not 
guilty of first-degree murder and that the men who were 
executed with him were not the actual killers of the victim. 


The Criminal’s Great Menace 


HE crook himself has utterly and absolutely no faith in 

our laws, in the people whose duty it is to administer 
them, or in other crooks. It seems to be an inherent quality 
in crooks to believe that everybody else is a crook. 

The greatest menace to be faced by the criminal is that 
of internal strife in the organization with which he is affili- 
ated. The case of the police 
official seems ample proof of 
that statement. When divi- 
sion of the loot caused trouble 
guns appeared. 

For a time we see an or- 
ganized ring of gamblers oper- 
ating against the law and 
paying the police for that 
privilege. Everything went 
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along merrily until the police began to feel that they were 
not being paid enough and the gamblers began to feel that 
they were paying too much. The police official ordered 
that the screws be put on the gambling ring. The go- 
between delivered the message. The gamblers refused to 
pay, but one of them, hard-pressed for ready cash and 
motivated by a personal dislike and distrust of the police 
official, openly threatened to carry the whole story to the 
district attorney. 

He went so far as to make an appointment with the 
district attorney and it was generally known throughout the 
underworld that this step had been taken. Each mem- 
ber of the gang, the collectors—in fact, the whole under- 
world—stood back with bated breath before the impending 
battle of the narrow streets and murky shadows. 

Now we see the organization of gangland. It was nota 
high-type man who was called upon to spray the lead of 
hate and vengeance. It was a low-type man, an unedu- 
cated man, the sort who refuses to work and who turns to 
violence, the only thing he knows, in order to get a living 
without work. 

Several men such as these were called upon to gang to- 
gether under the direction of asomewhat higher-type crook, 
from whom they received detailed instructions as to the 
part they were to play. Piling into an automobile, they 
followed out these instructions. In due course they located 
the man who had brought about the warfare rather than 
pay increased tribute for protection. 


The Toll Paid to Gangland 


AM told that two of the men in the automobile were at 

that time under the influence of narcotics and that they 
blazed away with automatic pistols with absolute disregard 
for the life and limb of innocent bystanders. The trouble- 
some gambler died in his tracks. The automobile, with its 
murderous crew, disappeared in the shadows. 

So might it all have ended. It is whispered in gangland 
that many such affairs have ended in the fading wink of a 
fleeing automobile tail-light. But someone had blundered. 
Whether through a magnified sense of power or a willing- 
ness to trade upon the courage of a gambler, someone had 
waited too long. The gambler had made an appointment 
with the district attorney. He kept that appointment with 
the coroner. But the district attorney still lived; gang- 
land still whispered; police shivered in their shoes; while 
the body of a silenced gambler chilled in the embrace of 
death. 

Gangland will tell you that clever politicians made capi- 
tal of this situation in which they themselves did not 
happen to be involved. For my part, I firmly believe that 
the district attorney whose efforts brought to justice the 
culprits in this case acted because of an innate integrity 
and a wholesome fulfillment of his public trust. The main 
thing is, however, that he did work. 

Evidence was accumulated and prosecution wrought by 
trading upon the fears of others in the gambling ring. In 
the parlance of the police, they were pumped for what they 
knew. One of the greatest weapons we have against the 
crook is his distrust of everybody on earth and his willing- 
ness to believe that the other fellow has talked. This, 1 am 
told, was capitalized well. In any event, the covers were 
torn from the underworld and society shaken by the dis- 
closures which followed. 

I have seen quoted figures ranging from eleven to sixteen 
billions of dollars as the annual cost of crime in this coun- 
try. With all due respect to statisticians, I must confess 
that I do not see how any degree of accuracy can be 
reached in compiling such figures. Whatever figure we 
reach must essentially be low, because there is no way of 
disclosing many of the losses due to successful criminal 
activity. It is, however, illuminating to take the very low- 
est figure compiled and compare its enormity with that of 
the $6,000,000,000 Liberty Loan, which left bankers and 
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citizens alike amazed 
at the tremendous fi- 
nancial power of the 
American people. 
Great as was the 
achievement of this 
loan, it pales into in- 
significance when we 
realize that perhaps 
three times that 
amount is passed 
every year into the 
coffers of wanton 
criminals. No activ- 
ity on earth mounts 
as high in dollar vol- 
ume year in and year 
out as the depreda- 
tions of the criminal 
and the maintenance 
of the machinery we 
organize to fight him. 
In the last analysis, 
I presume that the 
balance of power lies 














forward steps which 
we can take. 

The next step I 
would take would be 
to make it a penal 
offense on the part of 
any lawyer to receive 
moneys from a crimi- 
nal while that criminal 
is at large, or before 
he is brought to trial 
upon a specific charge. 

I have been told 
that in the city of 
Chicago it has been 
the custom of some 
> criminals to cal] their 
attorney three times 
a day at stipulated 
hours. If any of these 
calls failed to reach 
him on schedule, the 
attorney immediately 
took out a habeas 
corpus. This, before 
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in the ballot. How- 
ever, the ballot, with 
all due respect, is a remote and most indefinite thing. The 
American citizen is prone to read of crime in a detached 
manner. He views it in the abstract. He does not see the 
penalties exacted from him by the criminal. Crime is a 
more or less impersonal thing, until it affects him person- 
ally and directly—in other words, until he is robbed. 

Recently I was debating with a prominent prosecuting 
attorney some of the points to which it is my intention 
to refer. In the very nature of things some of those 
points do not readily lend themselves to agreement. In 
the heat of the conversation the prosecuting attorney 
said to me, “‘Fine. Let’s get down to brass tacks on this 
thing. Let’s, for the sake of the argument, presume that 
you are all-powerful, that your word is law, that every- 
one must obey your dictum. What would you do?”’ 

The prosecuting attorney’s idea strikes me as good. It 
enables me, as an ordinary citizen more or less dazed by 
the incomprehensible network of laws that surrounds me, 
to forget the law’s precise phraseology, its confusing 
technicalities, and, for the nonce, deal in a few facts; the 
sort of facts that face every other ordinary citizen. 

In the very nature of things, the great bulk of our crimes 
does not directly affect the individual. The jeweler who 
is robbed of a fortune in gems is pretty generally covered 
by insurance. No individual loses immediate money by 
reason of such a robbery. The fact that insurance premi- 
ums and the cost of such detective protection as it is 
possible to secure are added to the retail price of merchan- 
dise submerges those costs in such a manner that the 
buying public does not see them. 


Making it a Matter of Dollars and Cents 


ERE, then, is the first thing I would do: Make it 

impossible for any merchant, jeweler, banker or pur- 
veyor of pay rolls to insure his inventory for more than 60 
per cent of its actual value. I realize that this is a very 
radical step and that it will not meet with favor in the eyes 
either of the assured or the insurance company. However, 
it wil! place upon business men something greater than the 
moral obligation they now have for the protection of their 
property. It will create a direct financial and personal 
interest in fighting off the criminal. 

The same restrictive measures, in my judgment, should 
be pursued in the case of bonding and indemnity companies 
and for exactly thesame reasons. It would appear to bea 
simple thing to cover any possible embezzlement on the 
part of an employe in whom responsibility is vested by pay- 
ing the premium on a fifty thousand or one hundred thou- 
sand dollar bond, then passing the cost of that premium 
along to be devoured in the spacious maw of overhead or 
operating expenses. 

It should always be borne in mind that thesmallest prob- 
lem in connection with our criminal is catching him. Where 
we catch one hundred, we convict one. Anything which 
makes it obligatory upon a citizen, in order to protect his 
own possessions, to appear and testify 
against the criminal is one of the greatest 


Where We Catch One Hundred, We Convict One 


he knew whether or 
not the criminal had 
been arrested or the charge that might have been placed 
against him. I think of no better illustration than this of 
the need for some restrictive measure on a certain type 
of criminal lawyer. 

If we would stop crime waves it is absolutely essential 
to get at the shyster criminal lawyer, and get at him in no 
unmistakable manner. Though he may not actually plan 
the coup upon which the criminal fattens, it is largely 
faith in the capabilities of such lawyers that keeps the 
crook active. 


The Great Family Skeleton 


HE two steps I have just outlined, in my opinion, would 

quicken the responsibility of the possessor of wealth, 
thus bringing about greater protective measures and a 
willingness to prosecute apprehended criminals. On the 
other hand, it would tear down the greatest fortification 
behind which the criminal crouches. That is the technical, 
confident and altogether reprehensible defense offered by 
the shyster criminal lawyer. 

I prophesy, if the first step is taken, a vast number of 
our manufacturers throughout the country will immedi- 
ately start payment of employes by check. I hope this may 
prove to be the case. It is true that this system works 
slight inconveniences upon employes. These inconven- 
iences, however, cannot be taken seriously when weighed 
against a cold-blooded murder of pay-roll guards or the 
tremendous cost of insurance premiums. 

One large manufacturer with whom I talked about this 
matter admitted that his organization had some difficulty 
in inaugurating a payment-by-check system. However, he 
put the proposition to his employes in a fair-minded, open 
manner, pointing out that the weekly pay roll ran into 
large sums of money and that large sums of money are ever 
a lure to gun-toting criminals. The greatest objection on 
the part of the employes did not hinge upon the incon- 
venience of cashing a check, but rather upon the petty fear 
that the groceryman or the butcher would see the size of 
the check and pass the information along to neighbors. 

In these days of branch-banking institutions it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to cash a check at a bank. Manu- 
facturers, I am sure, will have little difficulty in arranging 
that employes will not experience confusion or delay in 
cashing their salary checks. What, then, will become of 
pay-roll robberies? Where there is no pay roll there can 
be no pay-roll robbery, and where there is no robbery hu- 
man life will be spared and criminal activity lessened. 

Just as soon as the manufacturer finds himself in 
a position where he 
can protect himself 
only to the extent of ee 
60 per cent of his pay 




























































































roll, he will very quickly rearrange his clerica itine t 
reconcile with the check system of payment. For the re- 
sults which obviously will be obtained through such a 


procedure, I confess that I must turn a deaf ear to the com 
plaint that the grocer might tell Mrs. Murry how mu 

Mrs. Nolan’s husband earns. I maintain that the decreas« 
in insurance premiums would more than pay any add 


tional cost of bookkee ping, if such an objection be raised 
I do not see, however, all things considered, where the 
would be any increase in operating expenses through pay 


ment by check 


Without Fear or Favor 


UR shyster criminal lawyers work not for e: they 
work for money 





When it becomes difficult and danger 





ous for them to accept continuous tribute from maraudir 
criminals, they will cease to defend those criminals as they 
now defend them. Instead of conducting their fight 
the criminal in the devious and little known ways ha y 
to do with nol-prossing, pigeon-holing and the play 
influences before trial, they will be forced to fight the 
case in open court. The result will be that our courts car 
get directly at a trial, weigh the innocence or guilt of am 
upon the facts of the case, and function with some degre 
of speed and certitude. This, without previously wadir 


through a thousand-and-one objections, technicalities and 
subterfuges made possible by poorly phrased laws, habeas 
corpus and other what nots of the legal professi 

The third step which I believe advisable is the appoint 





ment or election, as deemed best, of jur f the crimir 
courts on the basis of a life term. These appointment 


would remain inviolable except through the medium 

impeachment. Such impeachment procedure could 

taken only after a public hearing. It is also my belief that 
judges of the criminal courts should be very well paid, and 
by reason of that fact legally barred from outside 
law practice and from maintaining any finan 
with attorneys who do practice crimina! law. Violatior 
this provision by any judge should require drastic pet 

Our courts must be as free from political taint 
ence as they are from religious taint or influence. They 
cannot be so while the judge must look to political organiza 
tions for his reélection to the bench, even though | 
integrity is unimpeachable. 

It is also my contention that it should be an offense { 
any prosecuting official, or any person identified with a 
prosecuting official, to engage in outside practice of the 
criminal law or fi- 
nancially to affiliate wo 
himself with anyone 
conducting an out- 
side practice of the 
criminal law, during 
the tenure of his 
office. 

(Continued on 

Page 205 
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JHERE were, 

Coral said, 

two things 
in her present sit- 
uation of which 
she thought little 
or nothing. One 
was the fact that 
she was ona yacht 
and the other was 
going to Havana, 
to Cuba, with Zine 
Bent. She was 
seated, with Elise 
Goreand Jonathan 
Billings and Zine, 
aft on the deck of 
the Zebidee; and, 
in contradiction to 
her announcement 
and attitude, it 
wasas comfortable 
as possible. The 
sea was calm and 
the water an in- 
tense and magical 


blue; a gayly 
striped awning 


protected her from 
thesun; the lime 
in her ginger beer 
glass was vividly 
green. “‘The most 
absurd idea in the 
world,”” she pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘is that it 
can be any fun get- 
ting anywhere. 
When you go toa 
place you want to 
reach there as 
quickly and easy 
as possible. I told 
everyone in Flor- 
ida, practically, 
that if I went to Havana I wanted to go on a steamboat 

a public steamboat. And here I am ona yacht. It simply 
shows what a divine disposition I have.” 

“This is practically a steamboat,’’ Jonathan pointed out. 
“Two hundred feet over all. You have a cabin with a bed 
and a bathroom painted with decorations in the newest 
French manner. I know, because I saw them. You are not 
seasick and certainly Dering can’t bother you. He is al- 
ways navigating his boat.” 

Coral demanded: ‘‘Is there a chief steward? You don’t 
have to answer, because you know there isn’t. What good 
is it being on an ocean without a chief steward? It isn’t any 
good. A chief steward is practically the whole thing. I 
haven't seen Ambier Dering more than twice in my life, 
either, and it doesn’t encourage me at all to realize he is 
sailing his yacht. I'd like it better if his captain did it. I 
hate the people who put a perfectly good chauffeur in the 
back and drive themselves. If you have a captain from 
Denmark, why don’t you use him?’’ Ambler Dering, Jona- 
than pointed out, had sailed boats all his life. He had a 
master’s papers. He had won a great many ocean races 
under sail and with power. 

Coral didn’t care. ‘‘I don’t care,’’ she asserted; ‘‘if you 
get paid for it, you do it better than if you don’t. But that 
isn’t the important thing. The important thing is going to 
Havana with Zine Bent. The question is will he be killed 
just by himself or will he get us all killed? You know Zinc 
as well as I do, Elise, and you must realize what it will be 
like.”” She was, Zinc said, talking nonsense. ‘I like all 
sorts of wops.”’ Elise Gore said coldly that Cubans were 
not wops. “‘Not if you mean Italians. They are Spanish.” 
Wops, he repeated stubbornly. ‘The little differences 
mean nothing. Personally I think I'm marvelous going to 
Cuba with Coral, if you think about that. I ask you if, for 
a quiet act of courage, that can be excelled? It can’t. I'll 
probably have to save her a dozen times. . . . Oh, look, 
Coral, did you see the pretty flying fish?’’ She replied no 
she hadn’t seen the pretty flying fish. “I’m drinking ginger 
beer, not champagne,”’ she reminded him. 

Coral, Zine Bent complained, paid no attention to the 
beauties of Nature. “There isn’t any romance, any beauty, 
in your spirit. You're hard, that’s the trouble with you. 











true, didn’t affect 
the plan she had 
made for herself. 
That certainly had 
been cool enough. 
It was purely rea- 
sonable and could 
have nothing in 
the world to do 
with feeling. It 
deliberately ig- 
nored feeling. No, 


she told herself, 
the fault was not 
hers—she hadn't 


seen a man it was 
possible to marry 
in the light of rea- 
son. 

Very well then, 
suppose she forgot 
all about reason 
and simply fol- 
lowed her heart. 
She didn’t quite 





know what that 
meant, but she 
could probably 
find out. Emo- 
tion! She would, 
in other words, 
marry the first 
man who moved 
her. She would 


throw herself into 
his arms. She was 


sick of hearing 
Zine Bent com- 
plain about her 
coldness. She was 


sick of telling peo- 
plethetruth about 





She Replied No She Hadn't Seen the Pretty Flying Fish 


I've warned you about it often enough. You haveno feeling. 
What you have is just curiosity, and that fools people. You 
are going to come to a bad end.’’ Coral stared at him. 
“Everyone is getting so dreadfully familiar,” she com- 
plained. ‘‘All kinds of people talk as though they knew you 
intimately.”” Jonathan Billings, who was fundamentally 
serious, said it was the fault of democracy. “It’s the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution. And yet,’’ he went on, ‘“‘there 
is a lot of irony in that; the Constitution is not a democratic 
paper. Quite the reverse. There is a question if it didn’t 
directly serve the banking interests. I mean, of course, 
since there was no general banking then, the invested in- 
terests. Hamilton ——”’ 

‘Listen, Jonathan,” Bent interrupted him, ‘‘we’re on a 
yacht. Coral can fuss about it, but that’s where we are; it 
isn’t the Princeton Graduate School; and more, we’re on 
our way to Cuba, to Havana. So this is not, if you see what 
I mean, the place for the Constitution. If you must talk 
about it, choose the Cuban constitution. We'd be willing 
to listen to the story of Mr. Bacardi and how his discovery 
in connection with the sugar-cane industry saved mankind, 
how he found a use for molasses. Or you might explain 
why you can drink fourteen Presidente cocktails but only 
eleven Bacardi cocktails. The trouble with you, Jonathan, 
is that you have a trivial mind. You won't be serious.” 

“I can’t imagine why people think you are amusing,” 
Coral blandly told Zine Bent. She rose and went to the 
yacht’s rail, gazing down into the indigo water. She was 
frightfully annoyed by everything. Something would have 
to be done about it. Her plans for herself, her hopes, it was 
clear, were coming rapidly tonothing. A sort of desperation 
possessed her: She couldn't go back to the existence she 
had, in spirit, deserted, and now it appeared she wasn’t 
able to go anywhere else. Or perhaps there wasn’t, for her, 
another place to go to. She had honestly tried to get mar- 
ried, to be admirable, but with no sign of success. She 
hadn't been able to find a man she would stay with a year. 
They were all terrible—that was, they would be terrible 
married, every one of them. Impossible. Coral tried, 
without conviction, to convince herself that the failure was 
her own. Perhaps Zinc, perhaps nearly everyone, was 
right and she had no feeling. That, however, if it were 





themselves. Coral 
realized that 
had reached astate 
of criticizing nearly everything and everybody. It came, 
she discovered, from a deeply hidden sense of superiority. 
She couldn’t imagine why she felt superior. Superior to 
what? Why? The thing was, Coral admitted to herself, 
that she didn’t understand life. She didn’t know what it 
was all about. She couldn’t make sense. There was, she 
told herself, something wrong about life where she was 
concerned. 

No one, naturally, could advise her—tell her about it. 
She made the surprising discovery that she knew literally 
no one to whom she could turn for the assistance of expla- 
nation and advice. She was completely lonely. That was 
an amazing fact and she wondered if it were equally true of 
others. Was everyone, as a matter of fact, quite alone? 
There were girls who had a passion for repeating everything 
that happened to them, to simply anyone who would listen. 
She had listened for hours. She had, in return, given an 
enormous amount of advice. No one, however, ever foi- 
lowed it. They hadn’t, actually, wanted even the best ad- 
vice, but only support in what they intended to do all the 
time. Or sympathy. At least she didn’t want that. She 
hated sympathy. It was so fresh, so impertinent. She 
hated sympathetic people. Certainly, Coral recognized, 
she had never taken advice. But then she couldn't remem- 
ber when she had demanded it. She had to be, she had to 
do, what she was at bottom. It might turn out—as Zinc 
intimated—to be frightful, but she couldn’t help that. 
She couldn’t be someone else, no matter how much better 
it was. She was, Coral supposed, disagreeable. It seemed 
to be her reputation. She didn’t care for that, either; it 
had a sound of inferiority, of failure. Her manners, of 
course, were bad; but then everyone nearly had bad man- 
ners now. If you were polite people at once supposed that 
you were inferior. 


she 


“There,” Coral said suddenly, “‘is Cuba.’’ Cuba was 
like a delicate gray-green cloud settled on the level dark 
water. She went down the companionway to her cabin and 
put some small scattered things in a bag. Again on deck, 
the high verdant sweep of the island was clear. Ambler 
Dering, in immaculate white, with gilt braidings and gold 
buttons, came up to Coral and Jonathan Billings. ‘‘ Well,” 























he said cheerfully, ‘we've raised her. What do you think 

the sailing conditions are so perfect —shall we put the wheel 
up and bear off for Port-au-Prince?’ Personally, Coral 
replied—personally she was against putting the wheel up. 
“T’ve arranged with myself to go to Havana. I’m too old 
for sudden changes. If we did, too, Zinc Bent would swim 
ashore. He couldn’t bearit. His one idea is Mr. Bacardi.” 
Dering, it was clear, was annoyed. ‘‘ Miss Gore thinks it 
would be splendid,” he persisted. Coral didn’t answer. 
Dering, she thought, really did take a great deal for granted. 
She hadn’t, in the first place, wanted to be on his boat; she 
had agreed simply to be decent; and now it had gone to his 
head. She stared at him coldly; and, in a quick confusion, 
he said that if she were set upon Cuba they'd go in at once. 
Coral, when the pilot came on board, was enormously re- 
lieved—no one could interrupt his authority and experience. 

In the harbor of Havana the heat was still and burning. 
“We'll go ashore, to the Sevilla,’’ Dering decided. Coral 
and Elise Gore had already agreed on that. They were 
entirely prepared to leave the boat. At once, in an auto- 
mobile, the tropical and disturbing air of the city possessed 
Coral. ‘It is stranger,’ she told herself, “‘than anywhere 
in Europe” farther from what she knew. The wide white 
streets, the orderly rows of dusty laurel trees, were at once 
bright under an intolerable sun, and secretive. A poster 
advertising Douglas Fairbanks was made foreign by its 
Spanish legend. 

The Sevilla was cooler than the harbor, but it was per- 
sistently, amazingly, noisy with the unregulated clamor of 
the streets. Her room opened into Elise Gore’s, and they 
interrupted their unpacking for comment, standing in the 
doorway. ‘‘Probably,” Elise ran on, “‘we’ll go out to the 
Casino for dinner. We’re too late for the races. Unless we 
have dinner at the Jockey Club. We might, though, go to 
the Havana Yacht Club. The balcony is miraculous. Any- 
how, no one will want to play golf. Zine naturally will be 
falling down drunk by then, and Ambler Dering will spend 
the day on his boat, going over everything. We'll be free. 
I’m going to spend the whole morning on perfume. Oh, 
yes, I have to tell 
a Morones family 
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Jonathan Billings insist on being here.” Jonathan and 
Bent, followed by two waiters with trays and bottles and 
glasses, immediately made their appearance. 

“‘What havel forgotten?” Zinc’s inquiry was interrupted 
by the telephonein Elise Gore’sroom. ‘It’s that Morones,” 
she said, returning; “‘he’s in the hotel.” Zinc Bent spoke 
promptly: ‘‘ Tell him we are not.”’ Coral instructed him to 
be still. ‘“‘We’ll have to see him, of course,”’ she decided. 
“It’s really splendid he came when he did, before Zine 
Bent got worse.” 

The Cuban, bowing at the door, went directly 
Coral. ‘‘I am sure,” he said, ‘‘ you are Miss Gore.” 
replied, “‘I’m sorry. I’m not.”” He was a small man and, 
naturally, dark; but at the same time, she realized, Mo- 
rones was extremely handsome. His features were finely 
proportioned and sensitive; his eyes candid, intent; and 
his teeth, his smile, magnificent. He was older than either 
Zine Bent or Jonathan. Andrea Morones smiled at the 
table of bottles. ‘‘If you will permit me,” he said to Bent, 
“T will see that you get another Bacardi—from forty 
years ago. They have some here.’ Following an explana- 
tion in rapid Spanish at the telephone, two tall narrow bot- 
tles arrived. ‘‘With my compliments,” he said, bowing. 

“That,”’ Zinc Bent proclaimed, “is Rhine wine.” He 
took a deep drink. ‘‘ This,”’ he said, “is not Rhine wine. It 
is Bacardi. It is better than Bacardi.”’ He turned to Coral 
and Elise Gore. “If you want a cocktail,’’ he advised them, 
“‘make it. Have Jonathan make it. I’m busy. Orif you'd 
like to taste what Bacardi can be, you may have a sip 
sip between you—of this.””, Ambler Dering appeared and 
Morones repeated his invitation for dinner at the Paris. 
“In Havana,” he explained, “‘we think the food there is 
admirable. It isn’t gay, you must understand. But then 
they have a Spanish wine; like the Marquis de Riscal, but 
better—actually.”” Bent answered for everyone: ‘Thank 
you, yes.””. Morones bowed. ‘At eight o’clock then.” 

“*Zinc,”’ Coral told him, “‘ you will have to leave. I want 
Elise wants to get dressed. You will have 
I’m not very hopeful about it, but 


up to 


Coral 


one 


to get dressed. 
to try to get dressed. 





we'rehere. I can’t 
think why. They 
are Cubans and I 
haven’t seen one 
of them, but it 
must be done... . 
Coral, I think I’m 
going to take an- 
other bath.” 
Later .Coral 
heard the tele- 
phone bell in Elise 
Gore’s room. Elise 
came almost at 
once to the door. 
“‘T have to tell 
you,” she called. 
“That was a Mo- 
rones. He spoke 
English perfectly 
and wasfrightfully 
nice. I remember 
all about it now. 
They are some- 
thing in father’s 
firm. Well, he 
wants to come up 
before dinner. I 
hope I don’t forget 
any of it; he wants 
to take us to din- 
ner. He said at 
the Paris. He 
wants to take us 
somewhere else af- 
terward. I think 
he said the Tennis 
Club. It appears 
they play tennis 
at night. Or to 
the Jai Alai. He 
wants to take us 
to the Casino. Af- 
ter the Casino —— 
That was all 
tonight, Coral. 
Tomorrow ——”’ 
**Don’t go on 
with tomorrow,” 
Coral interrupted 











= 
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And don’t lie down on my bed!’ 


you had better try. 
He got up slowly 


‘I’m surprised at you, Coral. Se mu 

animus. Such a lack of good will. And I wish you 
wouldn't yell at me. This Bacardi must not be disturbed 
It must not be hurt by shrill American voices, by yells 
It has grown old and mellow in an atmosphere of fine voices 
and politeness. Until 


loud or cross word. 


it reached here 
and bows This 


soothed 


Spanish compliment 
Bacardi has been bowed through life. It has been 


Bent picked it 


roceede A “but 


by guitars.”” One bottle remained and Zi 


up carefully. 


don't expect me. 


“Go to Paris if you like,” he 5 


Perfection,”’ Bent solemnly proclaimed 


He stopped at the door. “The absolute,” he said. “ Phi- 
losophy justified. Ask Jonathan Billings what that means, 


after I get out of the room.”’ Elise called from her room 
“*I think he’s terribly nice-looking.’ 
right that Coral made no reply. 
hands?"’ Elise continued. 
feet! Coral, his shoes had high heels. D 
this is where Cuban heels come from? 

tache enormously. It’s such an inviting mustache. 
of them simply spear you. He hadn't a moment for me, 
though. My dear, he couldn't see me at all.” 


She was so evidently 
“Did 


‘Positively 


notice hi 
minute. And his 
n't you suppose 

liked -his mus- 


you 
Some 


“It’s five o'clock,” Elise Gore said. ‘“I'm dead. How 
much did you lose at the Jockey Club?”’ Coral didn’t 
know. “Notmuch. Andrea Morones got most of it back 
for me. If it is five o'clock, no one in Havana seems to 
realize it but you. 
the street.”” Coral sat in her bedroom with an evening 
cloak open around her. She wasn’t tired; 
though the night, instead of having ended, had scarcely 
begun. ‘“‘I think I like dancing without cutting in,”’ she 
proceeded. Elise replied almost sharply: “‘1 might too if 
I had a heavy lover. Some of those dances were like a life 
sentence. They never ended. As a matter of fact, you 
did show yourself quite a time.”’ Coral Mery said noth 
ing—her head was full of the vibrant tones of Morones 
voice, a voice at once warm and musical and wholly mas- 

He had, 
really, an extraor 
dinary 


You'd never guess it from the noise on 


she felt as 


culine. 


person- 


ality; she had 
never before met 
a man with sucl 


generous and can 
did impulses. He 
wasn't afraid of 
exposing his feel 
ings. Morones 
whole attitude to- 
ward feeling, she 
discovered, was 
new and exciting 
toher. Coral had 
known French- 
men; she was not 
strange to Latir 
temperament 

Andrea Morones 
was different. H 
beneath his 
hi 


was 
enthusiasms, 
excitability, delib- 
erate; he had a 
great deal of grave 
dignity and a very 
strong will 

‘You,”’ 
Gore 
‘behaved exactly 
s if there was no 
tomorrow sim- 
ply none. I 
haven't the faint 
est idea what you 


will say when he 


Elis« 


asserted, 


comes for lunch 

Coral spoke delib 
erately: “I'll say 
how glad I am to 
see him.”’ In that 
Elise told 
her, he’d propose 
She 


case, 


at once. 
gazed, startled, at 
Coral. ** You could 
never be serious!’ 
she cried. ‘“‘ Marry 
a Cuban? I-—I 
never heard of such 





her. “I couldn’t 
bear it. Zine and 





‘‘will You Let Me Take You to My Family?’’ He Asked. 


‘*Tomorrow Afternoon. 


Continued on 


For Tea"’ Page 180 
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MERICAN life is one of alternating hope and 
fear. We are afraid of the domination of 
soulless machines, but unwilling to give up 

the opportunity of creating a new civilization largely 
free of drudgery and poverty. The forces now being used 
are so different from those employed in the past that the 
road ahead cannot. be charted. The newness of our envi- 
ronment is causing many to stand aside for a moment and 
view the scene with critical eye. 

Statisticians are commencing to question the veracity 
of figures, and economists are doubting the true worth of 
recognized principles. Prophets are endeavoring to qualify 
all forecasts, and business philosophers show less confidence 
in their conclusions. The public enjoys its new leisure and 
the amazing products of science without much thought of 
cause or consequence, 

But never has there been a more concentrated effort to 
substitute a program of controlled development for hap- 
hazard growth. At no time have we had such an economic 
surplus, such widespread enlightenment, such intelligent 
management and such careful preplanning in business. In- 
vention has been piled on invention to cut costs, increase 
efficiency and widen the opportunities for industrial ex- 
pansion. Each day witnesses an increase in the multi- 
plicity of tasks that machines can perform. Ingenious 
devices are freeing men’s hands of the bondage of labor and 
permitting them to live by mind rather than muscle. 


Have the Dark Ages Passed? 


JE REQUIRE education to supply industry with 
trained intelligence. Then we exact from industry 
the money necessary to develop a still higher system of 
education. We create the airplane to overcome the barriers 
of distance. But we also use this same mechanical marvel 
to fire the world’s imagination and to emphasize the truth 
that materialism does not destroy in our youth 
the human virtues of highest value. 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


passed into a new era, we have entirely finished with the 
Dark Ages. That this is not true is clearly evidenced by 
our readiness to embrace all forms of mysticism, pursue 
political fantasies, chase after the most absurd medical 
obsessions and accept economic lunacies. 

But why should we exhibit so much surprise and dis- 
appointment over our failure to effect equally substantial 
advances in every department of life and industry? Hu- 
man nature is the most powerful of all the factors influenc- 
ing the course of civilization, and no way has been found to 
remedy its weaknesses. The effects of greed, pride, crime, 
deceit and jealousy are most in evidence during a time of 
great prosperity. It is easier to bear misfortune than to re- 
main uncorrupted by wealth. 

The papers tell of fortunes made overnight. The prices 
of stocks have risen to the highest levels in history. It is 
common for one day’s sales to exceed 3,000,000 shares. 
Two hundred and sixteen listed stocks have shown an ap- 
preciation of more than $4,000,000,000 in eight months. 
Bank exchanges for last year established a new peak by 
reaching the record total of $555,000,000,000. Seats on 
the stock exchange now sell for $300,000, an increase of 
$130,000 in a year. 

Loans to brokers showed an increase of $341,000,000 in 
a single month. In the few years since the last business de- 
pression fifty leading stocks have risen from an average low 
of 58 to an average high of 184. New building has increased 
from less than $3,000,000,000 a year to more than $7,000,- 
000,000. Bank loans, asa whole, have risen $10,000,000,000. 
Investment securities held by these banks have increased 
nearly $7,000,000,000. Real-estate loans from banks in the 
Federal Reserve System have increased $2,000,000,000 and 





the gold supply in the United States has increased 
nearly $2,000,000,000 since the middle of 1920. 

Unfortunately for us, inflation comes in a variety 
of disguises. Certain elements were inflated in 
1907, different ones in 1921 and still others are today. It 
is seldom that an industrial inflation becomes evident 
until the results are with us. Our greatest leaders insist 
that the current situation is sound. Even the President 
of the United States hastened to reassure us in the matter 
of the record increase in brokers’ loans. 

The forecasts for the present year, as published in the 
press of the country, were optimistic almost without ex- 
ception. Coming months will determine the accuracy of 
the predictions. 

We shall find out if we have been governed more by our 
emotions than by cold logic. It will be disclosed whether 
our new brand of psychological treatment supported by 
a wonderful Federal Reserve System can really eliminate 
panics and depressions. 








New knowledge has come so fast that in 
some directions it has overflowed into skepti- 
cism and the result has been the substitution 
of untried synthetic dogmas for old-fashioned 
theology. This has placed us on a foundation 
that is a bit wabbly and has made us so con- 
scious of a lack of supreme leadership and 
guidance that the atmosphere on every side is 
overcharged with self-examination. The jug- 
giers of test tubes and the manipulators of 
astonishing scientific devices are embarrassed 
by the demand that they remove anxiety con- 
cerning the integrity of moral codes as well as 
provide physical comforts and betterments. 

Being too self-conscious always brings a 
succession of woes. Probably our greatest mis- 
take is in assuming that because we have 
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Of course there is a great deal of truth in 
the statement that conditions have changed. 
Probably it is a mistake for one to keep his 
eyes focused too closely on evils that are rela- 
tively of small importance. Many people have 
become rich by going into debt. Some have 
succeeded by taking long chances. Perhaps 
the millions that will be lost eventually by the 
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wanes victims of unscrupulous speculators will not be 

sufficient to disturb our industrial advance. 
Possibly big business will mend its ways, predatory in- 
terests remain a dead issue and small dealers give up the 
unequal fight and go to work for the chain-store systems. 


The Fashions in Ideas 


UT the fact is there are styles in ideas and opinions 

just as there are in motor cars and hats. Matters 
that get the large headlines and become the chief topics 
of discussion seem to conform to waves or cycles of inter- 
est. No one can say what subject will occupy the public 
mind a few months from now. It may be the menace of 
financial czars, the necessity of building and using Amer- 
ican ships or the urgency of creating forests. All we know 
is that whatever becomes the center of attention will find 
its flare of popularity short-lived. 

There are times when it is fashionable to preach re- 
straint and emphasize the need for caution. At the 
present moment there are no handclaps for the one who 
doubts our perpetual preéminence. He is supposed to be 
suffering from acute indigestion. What we want to hear 
is that our great program of building has only just com- 
menced; that in ten years from now present prices of se- 
curities in basic industries will look cheap; that vast parts 
of the United States have barely been touched and our 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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AIN COMEDY 


IV. Magic Glasses=By Harold Lloyd, Directed by Wesley Stout 





HERE is more magic in a 

pair of horn-rimmed glasses 

than the opticians dream of, 
nor did I guess the half of it when 
I put them on in 1917. 

With them, I am Harold Lloyd; 
without them, a private citizen. I 
can stroll unrecognized down any 
street in the land at any time with- 
out the glasses, a boon granted no 
other picture actor and one which 
some of them would pay well for. 
At a cost of seventy-five cents they 
provide a trade-mark recognized 
instantly wherever pictures are 
shown. They make low-comedy 
clothes unnecessary, permit 
enough romantic appeal to catch 
the feminine eye, usually averted 
from comedies, and they hold me 
down tono particular type or range 
of story. 

It was chance that they are horn- 
rimmed. The parson’s glasses in 
the dramatic picture that inspired 
them were not tortoise shells, but 
when I came to choose a pair of my 








phone and become a featured 
player with Fox, his latest part 
that of the photographer in Sun- 
rise. 

Unexpected as Pathé’s agree- 
ment to the scrapping of Lonesome 
Luke was, Roach’s wire was the 
signal for booting Luke down the 
Court Flight into oblivion and 
jumping into the new character at 
once. I had played with the idea 
so long that no further thought 
was needed. The opening picture 
was Over the Fence—like Tad’s 
first scenario, a baseball story. 
Pollard and I were two tailors who 
clumsily snipped a coat tail off a 
customer’s Prince Albert andfound 
two baseball tickets in the pocket. 

On a release-a-week schedule a 
picture had to be finished in five 
days, leaving two days in which to 
thresh out the next story—a sit- 
uation similar to that of a stock 
company playing one bill and re- 
hearsing the next. Roach was a 


long since has put away his mega- 





own the vogue of horn rims was 
new and it was youth, principally, 
that was adopting them. The nov- 
elty was a picture asset and the 
suggestion of youth fitted perfectly with the character I 
had in mind. 

We took out the lenses immediately, knowing that the 
reflection of light on the glass would be troublesome, and 
thought we were doing a new thing. As usual, however, 
the Chinese did it first. Give a historian time and he will 
prove that Mack Sennett did not invent the Keystone cop 
and the bathing beauty, but that both were popular com- 
edy pictures in Cathay in the Ming dynasty and are men- 
tioned by Marco Polo. A correspondent wrote me from 
Peking recently that not only were tortoise-shell glasses 
worn in China as a mark of rank in the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, more than a thousand years ago, but that it was 
not uncommon to wear them without lenses. “‘ Damned 
clever, these Chinese,’ as Bobbie Clark said. 

The first pair, bought out of stock, were too heavy; the 
second pair had so large a diameter that the rims covered 
my eyebrows and killed a great deal of expression. A third 
pair that just suited were found in a little optical shop in 
Spring Street, after scouring 
Los Angeles. I remember 


The Harold Lloyd of 1919. This 
Picture Was Taken the Day of 
the Bomb Explosion 


shrewd comedy director. We had 
worked in tandem for years and I 
missed his expert hand, while Mac- 
donald was lost in the crazy world 
of comedies. We did nothing in the 
way to which he was used and there 


Dwight Whiting, Roach’s business partner, asked me t 
take over the direction pending Hal's return from New 
York, which I did. 


When Roach returned with his new star we were de- 


position to step in and finish the picture on my owr 


moted ‘to second fiddle and the small back stage. They 
took the front stage and Hal gave all his time to the clown 
leaving me to sink or swim in the new pond I had cried for 
From the splashing that went on it was hard to say for a 
time whether it was sinking or swimming. I had to think 
up story and gags, direct and play the lead at the rate of 
a picture a week—a judgment, some might have thought, 
upon my willful head. I was desperate enovgh shortly to 
take on a former Keystone cop actor as director. Then 
Pollard suggested Alf Goulding, another former member 
of Pollard’s Lilliputians. Goulding was hired on the theory 
that if he was any good at all I would alternate him with 
the former Keystone actor, giving each a week in which to 
work out his story. Goulding proved to be innocent of 
any camera knowledge; but an old vaudevillian, he could 
pull gags out of the air, and thin air at that, and was a tre 
mendous help. With his alternate, I had to supply the gags 
as well and virtually direct for the week he presided. 


Grinding Them Out 


HE alternate left, Gilbert Pratt took his place, and 
Goulding and Pratt took turns until, unexpectedly, 
Pathé canceled on the clown pictures, and Roach returned 
to me. The clown was a remarkable contortionist and a 
wise old pantomimist, but his style, effective on the stage, 





was no time for him to learn by ex- 
perience. 

The opening picture called, on the 
third day, fora baseball-park scene and 
forty extras—an extraordinary num- 
berforusin that time. Both the heavy 
expense and the schedule demanded 
that we finish at the ball park in one 
day. Macdonald had begun directing 
the story, but by the end of a trying 
day at the park he concluded that he 
had miscast himself and very grace- 
fully bowed himself out. Oddly, he 
since has made a notable name for him- 
self in comedy rdéles on the screen. 

In as much as [ had written the story 
and devised all the gags, I was in a 








hunting through a tray con- 
taining probably thirty pairs 
before coming on the right one. 
I wore them for a year and a 
half, guarding them with my 
life. When the frame broke 
from wear and tear I went on 
patching it with everything, 
from paste to spirit gum, for 
three months, until progressive 
dissolution forced us to send 
them East to an optical-goods 
manufacturer for duplication. 


Returned With Thanks 


HE manufacturers shipped 

us back twenty pairs tai- 
lored to the measure of the old 
faithfuls and returned our 
check. 'The advertising we had 
given tortoise-shell rims, they 
wrote, still left them in our 
debt. Since then all our rims 
have been tailor-made by this 
firm. 

With the last two-reel Lone- 
some Luke, begun as Roach set 
out for New York, J. Farrell 
Macdonald, who had given me 
























**Look Out Beiow,"* the First 
Thrill Picture, Made ona 
Framework Buiit Quer the 
Hill Street Tunnel Portai 


was overbroad for the screen, 
and, in addition, he had a minor 
cast in one eye. It was so in 
consequential that no one no- 
ticed it until the first close-up 
Close-ups distort any facial 
variation from the normal, and 





close-ups are essential to love 
scenes, while love scenes art 
pretty essential to pictures. 

Now Pratt went to acting in 
our pictures and Roach and 
Goulding alternated as direc- 
tors. Goulding was broader in 
his comedy, Hal a little more 
sincere and subdued, and the 
contrast was excellent for 
weekly release pictures. More- 
over, the rivalry sped up pro- 
duction. Goulding and I often 
finished a picture in three 
days—once made a good one in 
a day and a half, giving Roach 
a mark to shoot at. 








my first job at Universal, came 
to me as director. Macdonald 


An Early One: Reet Giass:Character Picture in the Making; Hal Roach at the Extreme Left 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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A Thumb Which Had Fortunately Rested on the Light Biue of Hawaii's Lovely Sky 


vil 
ISS MORROW stood, her brows con- 
tracted in bewilderment, looking down 
at the unexpected inclosure she had 
found in the envelope with the London post- 
mark 

“Oh, dear,”’ she sighed. “‘There’s just one trouble with 
this detective business. It’s so full of mystery.” 

Chan smiled. ‘‘Humbly begging pardon to mention it, I 
would suggest you iron out countenance. Wrinkles might 
grow there, which would be a heartbreaking pity. Occa- 
sional amazing occurrence keeps life spicy. Accept that 
opinion from one who knows it.” 

“But what in the world does this mean?” she asked. 

“‘One thing I am certain it does not mean,” Chan re- 
plied. “‘Scotiand Yard, in sudden playful mood, does not 
post empty paper over six thousand miles of land and wa- 
ter. No, some queer business has blossomed up near at 
hand, which it is our duty to unveil.” The girl began to 
smooth the blank sheet. Chan stretched out a warning 
hand. Despite his girth, the hand was thin and narrow, 
with long tapering fingers. ‘‘I beg of you, do not touch 
further,’’ he cried. “‘A great mistake! For, although we 
cannot see, there is something on that paper.”’ 

‘‘What?”’ she inquired. 

‘Finger prints,’’ he answered. Gingerly by one corner 
he removed the paper from her hand. “The finger prints, 
dainty and firm, you have made. The finger prints, also, 
perhaps not so dainty, of the person who folded it and put 
it in envelope.” 

‘Oh, of course,” said Miss Morrow. 

“I am no vast admirer of science in this work,”’ Chan 
went on. ‘But finger prints tell pretty much truth. 
Happy to say, I have made half-hearted study of the art. 
In Honolulu, where I am faced by little competition, I re- 
joice in mouth-filling title of finger-print expert. Mr. Kirk, 
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By Earl Derr Biggers 


iGRUGER 


have you a drawer with heavy lock to which you alone 
hold key?” 

“Surely,” replied Kirk. He unlocked a compartment in 
a handsome Spanish desk and Chan deposited the paper in- 
side. Kirk turned the key and, removing it from the ring, 
handed it to Charlie. 

“‘_Later,”” remarked Chan, “with lampblack and camel’s- 
hair brush, I perform like the expert I have been pro- 
nounced. Maybe we discover who has been opening Sir 
Frederic’s mail.” He picked up the envelope. “Behold! 
Steam has been applied. The marks unquestionable.” 

“Steam,” cried Barry Kirk. ‘‘But who in the world— 
oh, I say. Sir Frederic’s mail came through the office of 
a travel bureau.” 

“‘Precisely,”’ grinned Chan. 

“And Mr. Carrick Enderby is employed in that office.” 

Chan shrugged. “‘ You are bright young man. It is not 
beyond possibility that the mark of Mr. Enderby’s large 
thumb is on that paper. However, speculation is idle 
thing. Facts must be upearthed. Miss Morrow, may I 
rudely suggest—the remainder of Sir Frederic’s mail?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the girl. “I feel rather guilty 
about this, but when duty calls, you know ——” 

She sat down and went through the other letters. Ob- 
viously her search was without any interesting result. 

“Well,” she said finally, “‘that’s that. I leave the matter 
of the blank sheet of paper to you, sergeant. For myself, I 
am going to turn my attention to Miss Gloria Garland. 
What was that pearl from her necklace doing under the 
desk beside which Sir Frederic was killed?” 


““A wise question,”’ nodded Chan. ‘“ Miss Gar- 
land should now be invited to converse. May she 
prove more pointed talker than Miss Lila Barr.”’ 

“Let me call her up and ask her over here,” 
suggested Kirk. ‘“‘I’ll tell her I want to have a 
talk with her in my office about last night’s affair. She 
may arrive a bit less prepared with an explanation than if 
she knows it’s the police who want to see her.” 

““Splendid,”’ approved Miss Morrow. ‘‘But I’m afraid 
we're cutting in most frightfully on your business, Mr. 
Kirk. You must say so if we are.” 

““What business?”’ he inquired airily. ‘Like Sergeant 
Chan, I am now attached to your office. And I’m likely to 
grow more attached all the time. If you'll pardon me for a 
moment ——”’ 

He went to the telephone and reached Miss Garland at 
her apartment. The actress agreed to come at once. As 
Kirk came away from the telephone the doorbell rang and 
Paradise admitted a visitor. Captain Flannery strode into 
the room. 

“Hello,” he said. “‘You’re all here, ain’t you? I'd like 
to look round a bit if I’m not butting in.” 

“Surely no one could be more warmly welcome,” Chan 
told him. 

“Thanks, sergeant. You solved this problem yet?” 

“Not up to date of present speaking,”’ grinned Chan. 

“Well, you’re a little slow, ain’t you?”’ Captain Flan- 
nery was worried, and not in the best of humor. ‘“‘I thought 
from what I’ve read about you, you’d have the guilty man 
locked up in a closet for me by this time.” 

Chan’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘Challenge is accepted,’’ he an- 
swered with spirit. ‘“‘I have already obliged mainland po- 
licemen by filling a few closets with guilty men they could 
not catch. From my reading in newspapers, there still re- 
mains vast amount of work to do in same line.” 












—— 














“Is that so?” Flannery responded. He turned to Miss 
Morrow. “Did you talk with the Barr woman?” 

“T did,” said the girl. She repeated Lila Barr’s story. 
Flannery heard her out in silence. 

“Well,” he remarked when she had finished, “ you didn’t 
get much, did you?” 

“T’ll have to admit I didn’t,” she replied. 

““Maybe not as muck as I could have got, and me not a 
woman, either. I’m going down now and have a talk with 
her myself. She don’t look good to me. Cried because her 
fellow went and left her? Perhaps. But if you ask me, it 
takes more than that to make a woman cry nowadays.” 

“You may be right,”’ Miss Morrow agreed. 

“T know I’mright. And let me tell you something else 
I’m going to be on hand when you talk with Gloria Gar- 
land. Make up your mind to that right now.” 

“T shall be glad to have you. Miss Garland is on her way 
here to meet us in the office downstairs.” 

“Fine. I'll go and take a look at this weepy dame. If 
the Garland woman comes before I’m back you let me 
know. I’ve been in this game thirty years, young woman, 
and no district attorney’s office can freeze me out. When I 
conduct an investigation I conduct it.’’ 

He strode from the room. Chan looked after him with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“How loud is the thunder, how little it rains,’’ he mur- 
mured beneath his breath. 

“We'd better go to the office,” suggested Kirk. ‘‘ Miss 
Garland is likely to arrive at any moment.” 

They went below. The sun was blazing brightly in the 
middle room; the events of the foggy night now passed 
seemed like a bad dream. Kirk sat down at his desk, 
opened a drawer and handed Chan a couple of press clip- 
pings. 

“Want to look at those?’’ he inquired. “‘As I told ycu 
this morning, it appears that Sir Frederic was interested 
not only in Eve Durand but in other missing women as 
well.” 

Chan read the clippings thoughtfully and laid them on 
the desk. He sighed ponderously. 
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“A far-reaching case,”’ he remarked, and was silent for a 
long time. 

“A puzzler, even to you,” Kirk said at length. 

Chan came to himself with a start. ‘“‘Pardon, please. 
What did you say?” 

“T said that even the famous Sergeant Chan is up against 
it this time.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. But I was not thinking of Sir 
Frederic. A smaller, less important person occupied my 
mind. Without fail I must go to little Barry Chan on next 
Wednesday’s boat.” 

“IT hope you can,” smiled Miss Morrow. “Not many 
men are so devoted to their families nowadays.” 

“Ah, you do not understand,” said Chan. “‘ You main- 
land people—I observe what home is to you. An unprivate 
apartment, a pigeonhole to dive into when the dance or the 
automobile ride is ended. We Chinese are different. Love, 
marriage, home—still we cling to unfashionable things like 
that. Home is a sanctuary into which we retire, the father 
is high priest, the altar fires burn bright.” 

“Sounds rather pleasant,’’ remarked Barry Kirk. “Es- 
pecially that about the father. By the way, I must send 
my namesake a cablegram and wish him luck.” 

Miss Gloria Garland appeared in the outer office and 
Kinsey escorted her into the middle room. She was not 
quite so effective in the revealing light of day as she had 
been at a candle-lighted dinner table. There were lines 
about her eyes, and age was peering from beneath the 
heavy make-up. 

“Well, here I am, Mr. Kirk,” she said. “‘Oh, Miss Mor- 
row,and Mr.Chan. I’mawreck,I know. That thing last 
night upset me terribly—such a charming man, Sir Fred- 
eric. Has—has anything been unearthed—any clew?”’ 

“Nothing much,” replied Kirk, ‘‘as yet. Please sit 
down.” 

‘Just a moment,” said Miss Morrow. ‘I must get Cap- 
tain Flannery.” 

“IT will go, please,” Chan told her, and hurried out. 

He pushed open the door of the office occupied by the 
Calcutta Importers. Captain Flannery was standing, 





red-faced and angry, and before him sat Lila Barr, agair 
in tears. 
The captain swung about Ye he 
“You are wanted, captain,”’ Chan said Miss Garlar 


is here.” 


“All right.”” He turned to the weeping g I e 
you again, young woman.” She did not reply. Hef wed 
Chan to the hall 

“You, too, have some success as a tear start¢ iggé 
Chan 

“Yeah, she’s the easiest crier I’ve met year 


wasn’t any too gentle with her. It dor 

“Your methods, of course, had amazing 

“Oh, she stuck to her story. But you tak 
she knows more than she’s telling. Too many tears for ar 
innocent bystander. I’ll 
now that she’s Eve Durand.” 

Chan shrugged. “‘ My race,” he said, “possesses grea 
fondness for gambling. Not to go astray into ruin, I 
compelled to overlook even easy methods of gain in that 


bet you a hund 


line.”” 
Captain Flannery was driven back to his favorite phrase 
“Is that so?”’ he replied, and they entered Kirk’s office 


When they were all in the middle room Barry Kirk shut 
the door on the interested Mr. Kinsey. Captain Flannery 
faced Gloria Garland. 

“T want to see you. You know who I am. I was up- 
stairs last night. So your name’s Gloria Garland, is it?”’ 

She looked up at him a bit apprehensively. ‘‘ Yes, of 
course.” 

“Are you telling your real name, lady?” 

‘Well, it’s the name I have used for many years. | 

“Oh! So it isn’t the real one?”’ 

“Not exactly. It’s a name I tock.” 

“T see. You took a name that didn’t belong to you 
The captain’s tone implied a state’s-prison offense. “‘ Yor 
had reasons, I suppose?”’ 

“T certainly had.”” The woman looked at him with grow 
ing anger. “‘My name was Ida Pringle and I didn’t think 

Continued on Page 104 














‘*‘Another One of Em!" Cried Flannery as Miss Morrow Stopped Reading. 





‘Great Scott, What are We Up Against?’"’ 
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Hoover—a National Asset 


VERY reader who is fond of biography, and who has 

taken pains to analyze the lives of notable men, has 
been struck by the fact that so many of them have made 
their greatest achievements in fields remote from those in 
which they began life. Further study usually reveals the 
fact that their development and their training for the great 
tasks thrust upon them in later life trace back to a genius 
for finishing what they start. To such men circumstances 
offer a new and different job as soon as the current one has 
been completed. Fate always has a new and strange prob- 
lem in store for them. Biography affords countless exam- 
ples of men with inborn ability who built themselves up 
into greatness by doing the thing nearest at hand and doing 
it so well that harder and less familiar tasks naturally grav- 
itated to them. Such men apparently never know where 
their work will lead them. No distant goal diverts their 
thoughts from the work in hand. They do not even sur- 
mise the great and particular achievement for which they 
are in training. They do not chart out their careers in ad- 
vance, but are swept on by the tide of life into the jobs 
that need them most. 

Herbert Hoover is one conspicuous example of such 
schooling. in his early professional life as a mining engi- 
neer he was one of the great pioneers of American business 
in foreign lands. He examined mineral properties and 
American capitalists spent mil- 
lions upon his say-so. American mining machinery trailed 
him round the globe. His work and that of men like him 
opened up the markets of the world to America just as 


made recommendations. 


surely as the work of our early pioneers opened up this 
continent to the hordes of settlers who followed them. 
During these years when he was learning to know men 
and metal and how to get the best out of both, when he was 
acquiring the art of portioning out responsibility, of creat- 
ing organizations, and was forging himself into an executive 
of a high order, who can suppose he suspected that the 
clouds of World War were thickening and that he was 
molding himself into the sort of man who could at a mo- 
ment’s notice jump into the job of sending across the 
Atlantic thousands of fellow countrymen stranded in 
belligerent countries, and do it as if he had never done 
anything else? 


Or who can believe that in early life he dreamed that his 
activities would so school him that he could head the vast 
operations of the American Relief Work with signal suc- 
cess, feed starving European nations, achieve by diplomacy 
what could not be wrought by force, and at length become 
a cabinet minister with a genius for furthering commerce 
and industry? 

The main pattern of such men’s lives is hard to discern; 
but after a time it becomes plain, as the present lights up 
the past and reveals the linkage between training and per- 
formance. As time goes on, the stages of development 
which at first seemed mere matters of chance take on an 
air of plausible sequence and at length seem logical or even 
inevitable. Mr. Hoover’s experiences as a mining man 
were strange schooling for a future food administrator, but 
his work for starving Belgium brought him made-to-order 
equipment for his achievement in directing Red Cross 
activities in behalf of the homeless flood sufferers of the 
Mississippi Basin. 

In view of the expansion of our foreign trade, our un- 
exampled loans to other nations and our commercial in- 
vasion of lands across the sea, we need, as we never needed 
before, high executives who know the markets and bourses 
and chancelleries of the whole world, men who are so 
familiar with over-sea conditions that they can foster and 
protect sound American business, investment and develop- 
ment in whatever part of the globe they may have gained 
a foothold. We can almost count on our thumbs the men 
who have these qualifications to the extent that Mr. 
Hoover possesses them. American business and industry 
are rich in great administrators, but all too few are in the 
service of Government; and of these, how many have 
had intensive over-sea training? 

Circumstances have favored Mr. Hoover in that they 
have given him great opportunities for displaying out- 
standing abilities. They have not yet exhausted his reper- 
toire of capacities. Had he been put at the head of the 
State Department his encyclopedic knowledge of foreign 
peoples, their resources, reactions, prejudices and psy- 
chologies, would have seen him through with distinguished 
credit. Had he been made Secretary of Agriculture he 
would have done for the farmers even more than he has 
done for manufacturers and business men. Friends of the 
farmer openly lament that they could not draft his con- 
structive leadership for the cause of agriculture. No other 
man in America could have done so much to put American 
farming on a sound basis of deserved and permanent pros- 
perity. 

With men of the Hoover stamp, the incredible is forever 
happening. When Fate finds a youngster who never falls 
down on any job intrusted to him, no matter how hard or 
strange, no matter what obstacles beset him, she cannot 
let him alone. As long as he lives and has his health she 
thrusts challenge after challenge, job after job, upon him; 
first in the hope of seeing him trip, latterly that she may 
admire the skill and effectiveness of his attack. 

Mr. Hoover is such a man. His personality and his 
record appeal to those who are used to doing great things 
and hard things and know their own kind. It is no wonder 
that the big, broad-gauged men of the country, those who 
are its real producers and who are contributing most to 
its development, are his staunchest supporters. Nor is it 
without significance that those who have worked for and 
with Mr. Hoover are his most loyal adherents. 

They know his metal and they know what has gone into 
the forging of it. They appraise at their true value his 
knowledge of conditions over the greater part of the civi- 
lized world; his ‘unusual gift for working with other men and 
commanding their loyalty, his intimacy with his own land 
from coast to coast, his intensive schooling in official life 
and his sound views on business, commercial and economic 
matters. 

Then, too, there are even more to bless him for his 
humanity than to praise him for his ability as an executive 
and for his genius for getting things done. No man can 
unite such characteristics with integrity of character and 
fail to make a powerful appeal to formidable masses of 
American citizens. 

The idea of maintaining opposing parties guided by 
differing political principles is sound, but we often carry 
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and the smaller minded our 


it to too great lengths; 
politicians, the farther they run it into the ground. If 
Herbert Hoover had been cursed with this species of ego 
he would never have got where he is. He could not have 
done his work. He could not have begun it. Such a mind 
would have made him put little prejudices first and great 
ends last. Thought in the large confirms and strengthens 
basic political convictions and deep guiding principles, but 
it is death on the petty parasites that cling to them like 
ticks on a cow’s legs. 

From whatever angle he may be regarded, Herbert 
Hoover is a national asset of incalculable value. His ex- 
traordinary prestige, at home or abroad, has not yet been 
fully capitalized for the benefit of his own people. In his 
present place he is a productive asset, yielding as large a 
return as his office permits. The question for his fellow 
countrymen to ask themselves is whether or not he would 
bring in a greater return if he were given even wider op- 
portunities. 


Reefing In Rubber Control 


E HAVE several times ventured the suggestion that 
\ \ the restriction in marketing of rubber known as the 
Stevenson plan would break down. That the procedure is 
undesirable is one thing; that it is, in the long run, im- 
practicable is another. Given time, production of rubber 
will expand in response to price. It is true the uses of 
rubber are multiplying and expanding. But economies and 
reclamations are also being developed. These factors 
operate against price control, and therein lies the failure 
of the control of rubber. 

The prime minister of Great Britain has caused it to be 
announced that an expert committee has been intrusted 
with an investigation of ‘‘the operation and effects of the 
temporary restrictions now in force on the export of 
rubber from certain territories in the Empire.’’ Amusingly 
enough, the announcement leaked in the United States 
before it was issued in London. On the face of it, this 
looks like investigating an insolvency before the bank- 
ruptcy has been announced. The committee is to consider 
whether the restrictions ought to be continued, modified 
or removed, and will submit recommendations on policy, 
all of which shall be confidential—unless it leaks out in 
New York. Later the British Government, presumably 
on the basis of the report, will arrive at and announce a 
practical decision, pending which the restrictions are to 
continue in force. 

The Committee of Civil Research, to which the sub- 
ject has been referred, is closely affiliated with the Board 
of Trade, which has never favored the restriction; and 
according to the market dope, the Stevenson plan faces 
repudiation. 

Rubber control was set up in 1922 to regulate the market- 
ing and fix the price of crude rubber according to a sched- 
ule. The schedule of marketing has been kept for British 
rubber, but recently the announced price has not been 
maintained. The price now should be forty-two cents, but 
the spot price has been well down in the thirties. Though 
the announced prices have not been realized, taking the 
average price for the years 1920-22 and the years of 
restriction, the controlled price has been about fourteen 
cents above the uncontrolled price. This has meant huge 
earnings for most of the rubber plantations, paid largely 
out of American pockets. 

The Stevenson plan faces the prospect of abandonment 
because the British are slowly losing control of the market. 
During the years 1920-22 the British rubber production 
was around 255,000 tons; other plantation rubber was 
only 100,000 tons. During the years of restriction British 
rubber production has been controlled, but the production 
of other plantation rubber has forged rapidly ahead. In 
1927 the British rubber amounted to 297,000 tons, but 
outside rubber reached the figure of 307,000 tons. In 
short, the British rubber plantations are holding the bag. 
And in the same interval reclaimed rubber in the United 
States rose from 54,000 to 174,000 tons. 

In a few more years at the most the British share of 
rubber would be so small as not to permit of any control 
of the price. 

















> NEVER fail to get a laugh out of the fading old 
photograph. It exhibits a long, lank, enormously 
serious young man, seated, his legs tastefully 
draped in the skirts of a voluminous garment which was 


known in its day as a Prince Albert coat. By a happy 
inspiration of the photographer the young woman who 
stands beside him rests a confiding—or possessive—hand 
on his shoulder, which is padded like a drum major’s. A 
complicated flower basket perches precariously on the top 
of her head. Her laced bodice has the rigidity of cast iron. 
Her skirt touches the ground all around and swells grandly 
out in the back over a contrivance called a bustle. 

Everybody laughs at that photograph, especially the 
younger members of the group. The youngest of all, a 
granddaughter, gasps, ‘‘How could you wear such ridicu- 
lous things?” 

But the things were not at all ridiculous then. They 
were very proper and handsome. We thought so because 
everybody else did. We think them ridiculous now because 
everybody else does. Fashions. 

Take another instance. Four years ago we eagerly paid 
five thousand dollars for a plot of ground sixty-five feet 
wide by one hundred and ten feet deep, with a little grass 
of poor quality and one tall Southern pine tree on it. This 
lot was going to be on the new boulevard, the new boule- 
vard would lead to a new causeway, the new causeway 
would lead to a key, with cabbage palms and palmetto on 
it, in the Gulf of Mexico; and that, as anyone could see, 
would lead to great profit. The new boulevard and the new 
causeway are built now. Pure, life-giving waves of the 
Gulf of Mexico break over the golden sands of the key, 
just as advertised. But when we offer our lot for one 
thousand dollars there are no takers. 

At date of purchase, having already a quite satisfactory 
house to live in, we had about as much real use for a lot 
in the woods with a tree on it as for the site of an igloo with 
a walrus on it. But being in Florida, we bought a lot be- 
cause everybody else was buying lots. Now, with an excel- 
lent road and causeway fin- 
ished, a great many people 
might find real use for the 
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lot to build a winter home on. But nobody will buy our 
lot because the buying fever is over. More fashions. 
Clothes don’t 


matter. As long as climate and law require you to wear 


Of course, the two cases are not quite alike. 


garments, it makes no particular difference what kind 
you wear. But to follow a fashion of buying lots that you 
have no use for, makes a particular difference of consider- 
able importance. Contemplating that lot, I am obliged to 
own that I look like a fool; but I am not a fool—that is, 
not really. 
in the privacy of your heart, that you look like a fool, in 


How often have you been obliged to confess, 


spite of a deep-seated conviction that you really aren’t a 
fool? Were you following a fashion when you did the fool 
thing—doing it just because other people were doing it, 
and not thinking for yourself? 

The greatest natural resource that runs to waste is 
ability. Waste coal, timber and petroleum are nothing in 
No doubt some people are fools by 
But a great 


comparison to that. 
nature. With them nothing can be done. 
number of other people do fool things without being fools 
really. They have the sense and the judg- 

ment to avoid folly, if only they would use 

these faculties in time. Instead of doing so, 

they followed afashion. Learning to use fac- 

ulties in time is worth a spe- 


cial study, the raw material INT 


for which accumulates nowa- 
days on our bookshelves. 
There is a new fashion in 
literature. Twenty-five years 
ago the list of best 
sellers contained 
only novels. Nowa- 
days every list of 
best sellers will 





THE BLACK SHEEP 
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Publishers’ announce- 


contain at least one biography 


Magazines that take for 
granted some intelligence on the part of their readers 


ments fairly bristle with it. 


print much more biography or autobiography than they 
did even a dozen years ago. It is a new fashion. Biog 
raphy, by and large, is much better than it used to be 

No doubt every generation produced a few biographies 
of permanent value, but formerly the bulk of the output 
under that classification was excessively dreary stuff 
plaster saint, press agent —all like the country newspaper's 
obituary notice of a leading citizen. No wonder hardly 
anybody ever read it except the proofreader. Or else it 
was not real biography at all, but only the formal political 
history of some episode tagged with the name of the chief 
actor in it. Either way, there was no flesh and blood in 
the book; nothing but bleached bones and, perhaps, a tin 
halo with a dent in it. 

Apparently Lytton Strachey started the 
with his life of Queen Victoria. There was a historical 


new fashion 


personage presented as vividly as Thackeray presented 
Beatrix Esmond or Becky Sharp. Probably some malice 
in it, but malice is an appetizing sauce, unless it is about 
you. The judicious may grieve over its familiarities, but 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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M is for William Gibbs 
The idol of those who make war upon brew. 


J is for Johnson; his nickname is Hi. 
Though never a winner, at least he can try. 


K is for keynote, a lot of soft soap 
Designed to encourage the poor voter’s hope. 


L is for Lowden; he champions the West; 
Farm aid is the horse that he rides to the test. 














Jones (Waiting for His Wife in a Crowded Depart: 


ment Store): ‘‘My! It’s Hot in Here!” 





Now That the Nominating Season is 


Closing In Upon Us 


4 is for Al, for whom all men pine 


Who thirst for an encore on beer and light wine. 


B is for Butler; he'll be in the news 


When the G. O. P. 


C is for Calvin; 
he’s New Eng- 
land bred, 

And says that his 
meaning was 


just what he 


said. 

D is for Dawes; 
yes, Charley's 
the name, 

It was “ Hell and 
Maria’”’ that 
won him his 


fame. 


E’s for the eloquent 
favorite son 

Who knows in the 
past u hat the 
lighining has 
done. 


F is jor farmer and 
also for flag; 
Devotion to neither 

of these two will 


lag. 


G is for Garrett of 
fair Tennessee ; 
i doughty oppo- 
nent of Jumbo 


is he 


H is for Hoover 
and also for 
H ughe 3, 

Guess which of 
these Men the 
barbers would 
choose. 

I is for ts88UES 
bound to arise 

O’er the crossing 
of t's and the 


aT pose 
dolling of 28. 


THE FIRST MAS. 
JONES’ FIFTH 
HUSBAND — 


THE THIRD 
MRS. JONES 


ORAWN BY DONALO MC KEE 


meets to find someone who'll choose. 


JONES’ te 


THE FIRST MRS. 
JONES’ SIXTH 
HUSBAND —— MR 


THE FIRST 
MRS. JONES’ 
THIRD HUSBAND — 





JHE SECOND 
MRS. JONES 


yes, McAdoo, 
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The Bridge: Playing Wife Takes a Look at Her Husband 


THE FOURTH 
MRS. JONES 
FIRST 


THE FIRST MRS. 

JONES’ EIGHTH AND 

PRESENT HUSBAND 
MR "> 


ORIGINAL 
HUSBAND, 
MR. JONES 


ORIGINAL 
WIFE 
(THE FIRST 
MRS. JONES 


Twentieth Anniversary of a Companionate Marriage 


THE FIFTH 
JONES FIRST 
HUSBAND 


THE FIRST MRS. 
JONES’ SEVENTH 
HUSBAND— MR. 


THE FIRST 
MRS. JONES’ fm THE FOURTH 


MRS. JONES 





PAUL REILLY 


THE FIRST 








Man?’ 
Up an’ Thought Ah Was 
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HAWN BY CARL ANDERS 


*‘Wot Yo’ Hollerin’ About, 


‘Ah Jest Woke 


in Jail Again!’’ 


N is 


for nonsense, great 


volumes of which 
Will be spread by the “‘ ex- 


perts,”’ press agents and 


“ sich.”” 


O is for orators; long will 


they rave 
Of the land of the free and 


the home of the brave. 


P is for platforms, con- 


structed of planks 


To please all the pee pul 


yea, 


even the cranks. 


Q is for qualified, able or 


fit 


Each 





thinks he is full 
of political It. 


R is for Reed, Mis- 
souri’s bold 
Jim Py 

The Volsiead ad- 
herents are lay- 
ing jor him. 


S is for Shaver; 
he’s seeking a 
way 

To feed the poor 
donkey some 
victory hay. 


T is for tariff and 
also for taxes 
For one or the other 
all sharpen their 

axes. 


U is for Under- 
wood ; he’s from 
a state 

With twenty-four 
votes for him, 
early and late. 


V is for virtues 
with which each 
is blessed ; 

He’s sure of his 
own, but he 
doubts all the 
rest. 


W’s for women 
they'll vote or 
stay home. 

And also for 
Walsh, who ex- 
posed Teapot 
Dome. 


(Continued on 
Page 178) 
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No! JUST “good” tomatoes, but tomatoes 
developed and grown especially for making the 
richest and finest-flavored tomato soup. This is one 
of the reasons why Campbell's Seat Soup has a 
leliciousness all its own. 


11 


Campbell's maintain their own great tomato 


farms. Here a large corps of experts is constantly at 
work studying and perfecting those special kinds of 
tomatoes which produce the utmost goodness for 
tomato soup. Every season thousands and thousands 


of acres of these tomatoes are grown—a regal harvest 
devoted entirely to supplying the demand fot 
Campbell's Tomato Soup 

eve 


To meet the strict Campbell's standard tomatoes 
must be unusually full-fleshed and nutritious, so that 
‘ach tomato yields the greatest possible amount of 
luscious tomato “meat” and tonic tomato juices. 
Only these wholesome, nourishing portions of the 
tomato are used in Campbell's Tomato Soup. All 


1 


else 1S discat ded. 


vwvwe 


The tomatoes 


~ach their full, red ripeness. Sweetened by the sun 


are picked just at the moment they 


ight on the vines, they arrive at the Campbell's 
<itchens just when their flavor is most delicious. 
They are washed five times in crystal-clear, running 

iter. Strained through colanders of pure nickel 
ith mesh as fine as pin-points, they yield a smooth, 
ich puree. With this is blended golden butter fresh 

m the country, and Campbell’s famous French 
hefs add the seasoning with a deft hand. The soup 


yoked in spotless tureens of solid nickel. 
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All the rich flavor of 


sun-sweetened tomatoes 
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4 > 
Do you realize that Campbell's 7 ito is the best 

a ia. ee ' 

liked soup in the world—the favorite of million 

he agrees a eae eee = | 

the sou] sola 1n every food-store 1 tl Lnited 

States and in every seaport in the world? Brighten 

your table this very day with this soup with the 


wi nderful flavor! 


Add ing an equa ] quantity of water. Bringing toa 


boil. Simmering a few minuté T} 
to do to serve Campbell's 7 to Soup! And f 


the best-Cream of T ito Sou 1 ever taste 


foll Ww these sin pl 


cal f npbel I > [ 
In a SaUc | 
Then heat st te t ! k 
crean Stu th hot I e 
but don hoil. Serve t Ma eter t 
use evaporated milk for an extra rich Cream of 


Tomato Soup. 


wwe 


On every label is printed a full list of the twenty 
one different Campbell's Soups—a delightful 
variety. Your grocer has, will get for you 
soups you select. 12 cent 
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“T Know All About it!’’ He Shouted at Her. 


XXXVI 

ALERIA heard no more from Owen. There were 

neither letters nor telegrams now. She knew that 

her husband was in New York, where his brother 

had been placed in a hospital, under a specialist’s care. 

Beyond that—nothing. And while the days passed with 

what seemed to Valeria an ominous slowness, a tense 

silence, she was often hard pressed to find an answer to 

her friends’ inquiries, her mother’s persistent demands 
for information. 

She thought that it might be quite true, as well as evasive, 
to say that Owen's plans depended entirely upon King’s 
improvement in health and the doctor’s decision as to his 
future. For that King would not consent to return to 
Clivedale was well known to everyone. And when, to their 
amazement, Valeria’s friends discovered that she did not 
know the reason, the old scandal was eagerly exhumed for 
her benefit. 

King, it appeared, had married in his early youth, and 
with his usual impetuous haste, a girl who was also young, 
but nevertheless several years older than King—an en- 
chantingly pretty little Austrian, employed in the house- 
hold of a neighbor of John Clive’s as nursery governess. 
With admirable philosophy John Clive accepted the situa- 
tion and took the young couple into his house. And at 
first they were divinely happy, though, from the very first, 
they quarreled. There was never a day, from the very be- 
ginning, of untroubled, calm, steady blue skies. Their whole 
ife was incessant, insane disagreement and equally mad 
reconciliation; the thrilling, unearthly rapture and violent 
storms which few people are happy or unhappy enough 
according to your point of view—to experience. Each 
was meant for the leading réle in a grande passion, neither 
for that placid domesticity and half-joking comradeship 
which is called happy marriage. There was no friendship 

their feeling; they hadn’t a taste or an idea in common. 
But at first they were as desperately infatuated as Paolo 
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and Francesca. They lived in a dream world, and the 
sight of their grave, enchanted faces irritated ordinary 
mortals, 

Then the fickle little Viennese—she was one of those 
tiny, dark Viennese women who are delightfully round, 
dimpled all over like a baby, laughing with enchantingly 
wicked eyes, flashing sharp little naughty teeth —frivolous, 
light-minded, light-hearted Marianna, fell in love with 
someone else. The someone else was a friend of King’s, a 
frequent visitor to the house; they rode and hunted to- 
gether. Harry Ridgefield was a handsome, spoiled youth, 
vain, idle and amusing. There had been some rather ugly 
rumors about him at college, a suspicion of cowardice. 
But King defended him against unpleasant gossip, and 
everyone agreed that, on a party, Ridge was awfully good 
fun. So the three friends passed a very pleasant winter, 
spring and summer together. And though there were the 
usual significant looks and smiles, and even a few whispers 
behind their backs, the husband, as usual, suspected 
nothing. 

The time came, though, when the lovers had reason to 
think that King was not so blind as he seemed; they were 
both afraid of him. Impossible to imagine him giving up 
Marianna meekly —or giving her up at all! 

No one ever knew exactly what happened. King and 
Ridgefield were out shooting together one fine October day, 
and both were brought back injured. Ridgefield’s right 
arm was shattered, almost torn away. King had been 
wounded, too, but the bullet had just grazed his back be- 
tween the shoulder blades. There was a flimsily manu- 
factured story of a double accident, both guns discharged 
at the same time by accident. But while Ridgefield lay in 
the hospital, lingering between life and death — poisoning 
had set in, and his right arm was amputated in the effort to 
save him -rumor began to whisper busily, to speak more 
and more boldly of a plot, an attempt on King’s life; 
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King, wounded in the back, whirling about and firing just 
in time to save himself. 

Then Harry Ridgefield died. His family threatened an 
investigation. King was faced with a trial for murder. The 
only way in which he could be saved was by an exposure of 
his wife’s secret. While King refused to utter a word in his 
own defense—not even yet convinced of 
his wife’s guilt, not wishing to find proofs 
to convict her of a share in his friend’s 
crime —while scandal mounted feverishly 
day by day, the little Marianna lost all 
her gay, round seduction, the enchant- 
ingly wicked flash of her dark eyes, pro- 
vocative lips. She grew so pale, so thin, 
that she frightened the servants when 
they came upon her unexpectedly, slip- 
ping about the house like a ghost, hiding, 
flying upstairs on tiptoe, avoiding old 
John Clive with a painful 
stealth, shrinking away in ter- 
ror from her husband, locking 
her door at night. 

The morning came when she 
refused to unlock the door. The 
servants knocked in vain; her 
husband called to her—com- 
manded; the door was broken 
down. Little Marianna lay 
quite still and serene, pretty 
once more, on her frivolous, 
pretty bed. She seemed as 
quietly asleep as a child, and 
she was even smiling a little, 
her old, mischievous, faintly 
mocking smile, something 
tightly clasped in one little dim- 
pled hand. They could not 
wake her, so they gently forced 
open the fingers of that inno- 
cent, childlike hand, and her 
lover’s last note fluttered down, 
lay face upward on the carpet, 
staring at King, grinning up at 
2 Se him, like a mocking death’s- 

head. 
“*My own, for youare mine 
all mine!”’ 

During the whole course of 
his brother’s brief married life 
Owen had scarcely been at 
home at all, John Clive taking 
care to send him abroad with a tutor in his vacations from 
school. But what the effect of the subsequent scandal and 
of his brother’s tragedy was on a boy’s sensitive imagination, 
its inevitable coloring of his whole attitude toward women 
and toward the brother who had been betrayed, almost 
sent to his death by a woman, it would be impossible fully 
to estimate. One thing only was certain: That this was 
the last link needed to bind Owen in a lifelong devotion to 
King—a self-sacrificing and lifelong service. Valeria was 
able to understand this after hearing King’s story. She 
had a new comprehension of Owen’s character, a new ad- 
miration for his unselfish loyalty to his brother; she was 
even a little ashamed of herself for having felt certain 
twinges of jealousy. Yet her personal resentment against 
Owen was not diminished. 


XXXVIT 

OMETIMES, at parties, she felt as if her smile had been 

clamped on her lips with iron; she was so sad, so utterly 
alone, so out of the general atmosphere of frivolity and 
flirtation. The change was commented upon; some of 
Valeria’s younger associates very prudently fled from the 
contagion of melancholy. Her own friends remarked 
complacently that ‘‘at last Val is beginning to show her 
age.” 

Valeria herself felt that she was not so great a success as 
formerly, and this added, of course, to her depression, the 
sudden longing she felt to get away from people—every- 
one. She was happy, in these days, only when she was rid- 
ing—alone with the beautifu: high-spirited mare, Jonquil, 
Owen had given her. She would often spend the entire 
day riding through the quiet countryside around Clivedale, 
jumping the low stone walls and going straight across un- 
planted fields and pastures to the deep surrounding woods. 
Following the little twisted paths under the great beeches 

Continued on Page 38 
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To 3 slightly beaten eggs add 6 thsps. sugar, “4t 
% teaspoon vanilla. Dilute 1% cups Libb 








Milk with 1% cups water, scald and add. Pour into unb 
pastry shell, brushed with egg white. Sprinkle with o } 
Bake in hot oven (460° F.) 10 min. : then, slow oven (325° F.) 
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Pickles and Condiments Canned Meats Fruits and Vegetables 
Pickles— Olives— Corned Beef Potted Ham Sliced Pineapple Prunes 
Sweet Queen Corned Beef Hash Potted Meat Crushed Pineapple Asparagus 
Sour Stuffed Roast Beef Boneless Chicken Peaches, Pears Spinach 
Dill Ripe Veal Loaf Chicken a la King Apricots Pork & Beans 
Sweet Mixed Olive Oil Vienna Sausage Sliced Dried Beet Cherries, Royal Anne Sweet Potatoes 
Sweet Mustard Catchup Beef Steak & Chili Con Carne Cherries, Maraschino Sauer Kraut 
Sliced Sweet Dill Chili Sauce Onions Mexican Tamales Fruits for Salad Tomatoes 
Home Made Style Mustard Ra-gon (beef stew) Mince Meat Plums ples Tomato Soup 
Sweet Cauliflower Chow Chow Meat-wich Spread Bouillon Cubes Apple ter Milk 
Salmon Sweet Onions Lunch Tongue Beef Extract Berries Evaporated Milk 
Red Alaska Salmon Sweet Relish, Deviled Ham Chop Suey Jellies, Jams Condensed Milk 
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and oaks and pines—Jonquil picking her way daintily, 
light-footed, alert ears quivering, nostrils expanded 
scarcely meeting anyone for hours at a time, Valeria found 
relief and peace, at least temporarily. Or, on some days, 
she would take the main roads and let Jonquil out, finding 
solace from her thoughts in swift movement and the ex- 
haustion that followed it. 

She would come home at dusk feeling too languid to 
move. And her mental picture of comfort, even of happi- 
ness, then, was for a hot bath, a tea gown, a sofa and a 
book—her dinner on a tray. But instead she would allow 
Celeste to put her into an evening frock, jewels, close- 
fitting slippers with torturing high heels, gloves, wrap. 
Into the limousine, out to dine, a long tiresome dinner of 
many courses, talk even further removed from her desires, 
and the effort—most exhausting of all—to appear gay, 
enchanted, for you can’t be enchanting unless you seem 
enchanted too. Then the monotonous rhythm of jazz, that 
terrible beat of dance music which would go on nearly all 
night, forcing herself to dance, and to dance as well as ever, 
as enthusiastically as ever. 

She was only doing what she had always liked to do, and 
yet now it seemed a dreary task. All parties were a pun- 
ishment, every person a cruel bore. Fatigue! Fatigue! 
‘How old I feel, and what is the use of all this, and why do 
I goon? What use am I? What’s going to become of me? 
What shall I do with the rest of my life?”’ 

“Tsay, Val, old thing! Cheer up! What’s the matter?” 

And the forced smile. “‘Oh, nothing! Nothing, really!” 

“Are you tired?”’ Distinct reproach implied. Worst of 
all social crimes—to be tired. 

“No. Oh,no. Of course not. I simply adore this music, 
don’t you? I’m having a marvelous time!” 

‘“* Well,” sulkily, “all I know is there’s something. You’re 
not a bit like yourself tonight.” 

“Oh —well, perhaps I've been riding too hard.” 

The next day Jonquil whinnied in vain from her beauti- 
fulstall. A groom dully and dutifully exercised her, but she 
didn’t catch a glimpse of her mistress. 

Valeria lay on a sofa with a book in her hand. But she 

didn’t read—just lay there and looked back on her life and 
forward to her future. What was she to do 
now? For her marriage had not proved an es- 
cape, nor provided a solution of her difficulties. 
Perhaps it wasn’t even yet too late to make a 
fresh start—break away from conditions which 
humiliated her; for she was even more intensely 
humiliated by her financial dependence now 
than before her marriage. 


‘Tt Was a Mistake — Not 
Anyone’s Fauit, Dad. 
Just a Dreadful 

Mistake. I Shoutdn't 

Have Married Owen. 

Andi Must Go Away!" 
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But a curious lassitude took possession of her. She lay 
dreaming, remembering, puzzling about the future, but re- 
luctant to decide upon anything until she had seen Owen 
again. Oh, was it possible—was it possible? Her hands 
clutched tight with the sharp stab of shame. Did shestill 
hope, in spite of everything, that he cared for her? “‘ Don’t be 
a fool!’’ she told herself angrily. “‘He has proved—proved 
beyond a doubt—that he is utterly indifferent.”” She 
remembered his curt telegrams, his matter-of-fact letter. 
She began to hate him again. That helped her. That gave 
her new strength, the courage to live and to punish him. 
But how can you punish a man who does not care for 
you? Only through his pride, she thought. She must hurt 
Owen’s pride. That was why she had consented to a 
meeting with Hugh; but how futile and foolish, for she 
had only hurt Madge. 

For a moment there flashed across her mind the possi- 
bility of asking Stanley Chadwick for help, as she had once 
planned to do—so long ago, it seemed now. But no; much 
as she hated Owen, she couldn’t do that! Couldn’t humili- 
ate him so. And all at once she wanted to weep despair- 
ingly; something seemed to dissolve in her breast. She 
felt a pitying tenderness for her husband. ‘Why do you 
hate him? Why do you want to humiliate him?” she asked 
herself despairingly. ‘‘Why be so unreasonable, so fool- 
ish? Why punish Owen for what he can’t help? It isn’t 
his fault if he doesn’t care for you; love isn’t a thing you 
can command.” 

Yet, just for a little while, she had imagined that Owen 
did love her. That morning after he had gone away—for 
several days after, to be quite honest—until she had got 
his letter. Oh, she saw now, of course, how foolish she had 
been! She had mistaken for love only what any man might 
have felt momentarily for any beautiful and seductive 
woman. 

Then a new thought came to her—perhaps there were 
plenty of women who would accept the situation with that 
practical cynicism which is so necessary to complete 
feminine peace of mind. Leaving romance out of the ques- 
tion, of what had she to complain? Why not accept her 
marriage as she found it if Owen was content? And he 
had given no sign of wishing to end their marriage. On the 
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contrary, he evidently wished it to continue, though with- 
out any pretense at sentimentality. For her it meant, of 
course, material comfort, an established position—the 
things she had been taught were of the most value in life 
and with a man who would not be unattractive to any 
woman. Ah, but there was just the trouble; she loved 
him. She couldn’t be contented with their marriage just 
because she loved him. 

Her mind went back to the night of the Chadwicks’ ball 
and their wild, night-long drive together. She hadn’t par- 
ticularly cared then whether Owen killed them both or 
not. His reckless driving had only thrilled her. Perhaps 
they had both found relief in the intoxication of swift mo- 
tion and of danger, a strange consolation in the thought of 
death. She knew that he had tested and admired her 
courage. 

He drove so fast, and so far, with so many bewildering 
and unaccustomed turns from the main road into less and 
less traveled ways, that she lost all sense of direction; 
could not have told afterward where they had gone that 
night. After a time she was conscious only of steadily 
climbing and swiftly descending among the hills which sur- 
rounded Midland; flying at exhilarating speed along a level 
space for a while; and again beginning to climb, higher and 
higher, twisting sharply about the hairpin turns of a moun- 
tain road; swooping down in sickening curves from a great 
height, along a rough way unparapeted even by a low wall. 
The moon, dominating the sky, displayed the abrupt fall 
of the cliff, the giddy depths beneath, investing them with 
the terror and allurement of mirage. They began to 
beckon, to tempt her with their calm, shining dignity and 
stillness, their promise of infinite peace. She shrank back 
from the thought, her own imagined quick gesture, and 
felt Owen’s elbow thrust sharply in her side as he wrenched 
the car around the turn in the last hairbreadth instant, the 
last hairbreadth fraction of space. She glanced up at him 
then—they had driven all this way in silence—and saw a 
white, stern face, lips clenched tight. She dared not speak 
to him. She was afraid of him in his pain. 

The moon began to sink in the sky, grew pale. It was 
dark. And Valeria became conscious, out of the numbness 
of fatigue, of a sudden cessation of noise and the pressure of 

Continued on Page 63) 
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An indefatigable worker is Lejaren a Hiller, internationally-known 
artist and photographic director for Underwood & Underwood 
He says: “A hot oatmeal breakfast starts my day with enthusiasm.” 


RE you letting “draggy mornings'’—largely brought 
A on by improper breakfast diet—stand in your 
own way and your children’s? The world’s smportant 
work, it is now known, is in the morning —70% of it 
onanaverage. Persons who do not function at their best 
during the morning hours are at a serious disadvantage 


Thus protecting these hours with the right break- 


fast has become ar 


important part of collegiate 


service, and of selfish interest in big business 


For that reason, Quaker Oats has become virtually 


the dietetic urge of the world today 


16% 1s protein —plus -an almost perfect food 


“balance” and unique deliciousness 


In the first place, Quaker Oats contains 16% pro- 
tein—vegetable meat. That is the “‘stamina element” 
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in food that builds muscle and makes good the wear 
and tear on human machinery in adults and children. 


That acts as a “‘factor of safety” against disease. 








Into 4 Morning Hours 70% 
of the World’s Work Falls 


70 of your day’s most important 
work is done between 8 30 a. m. and 
12:30 p. m.—in four short hours 
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financial and scholastic investigations. 
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days with food that “stands by”’ you 
through the morning and thus protect 
the most important hours of your day. 
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a rug in the modern manner 
yet reminiscent of old France 




















This pretty design is *‘ aNtoineTTB’'—Rwg 328. If you like an oval rug effect, 
just cut along the rounded lines at the corners of this rug—and there you are! 


ERE is a rug that is the very 
b essence of the artistic in design 
and color combination. A rug with all 
the grace of the fine French carpet from 
which it was adapted. 

In vivid contrast with its velvety 
black border is a continuous floral spray 
which twines in and out—now on the 
border, now running over it—sprinkling 
graceful clusters of bright orange blos- 
soms on a lovely taupe background. 
And the field of this rug—decorated 
with a pleasing geometric motif—is 
equally smart and unusual. 

All the latest Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs are 
creations of world-famous artists. There 
are reproductions of valuable museum 
pieces... gay, modern novelties... strik- 
ing tile effects—each one expressing the 


newest trends in rug design and coloring. 


But the modern housewife demands 
more than beauty in her floor-coverings 
—they must be easy to care for, too 
Hours of precious time must not be 
wasted in sweeping and beating. With 
easily-cleaned Congoleum Gold Sea/ Rugs 
on the floor she has time for the children, 
leisure hours for recreation. For a damp 
mop cleans the smooth, waterproof sur- 
face of these rugs in a twinkling. 


Flat lying too—no curled up corners or 
edges. And the Multicote process used 
exclusively in genuine “Congoleum” 
builds sturdiness right through the heavy 
pattern. Sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro. 

In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Imitations! 


You can identify the one 
and only genuine ‘“Congo- 
leum” by the Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of the 
goods. Don’t be misled 
into buying an imitation. 
Only the genuine can give 
you the high quality and 
lasting satisfaction for which 
Gold Seal Rugs are famous. 
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can easily and inexpensively do with color! 
They’re told about in “Color Magic in the Home” by Anne 
Lewis Pierce. Send for this profusely illustrated booklet of 
suggestions, with its helpful Color Selector. Write us or 
upon to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., for free copy. 
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5 FTER she had hung 
up the telephone 
receiver Mildred 


could not rise from her 
" chair. 
“y Over and over again she 


heard Mrs. Debrett’s low 
voice saying ‘‘I must see 
you, Mrs. Howe!” 
i] She glanced at her wrist 
watch. She had told the 
other to be there at five. 
But instead of noting the 
time, Mildred only remem- 
bered that Ben had brought 
her this platinum oval sur- 
rounded by diamonds from 
his last trip abroad. 
“When he met her!” 
The thought was like fire 
darting into her conscious- 


ness. 

She knew the very words 
of the letter, written from 
London, in which her hus- 
band had told of this meet- 
ing. ‘I dined last night 
i with Sir Robert Harkness. 
| Mrs. Debrett, a very pretty 
American widow who is 
Lady Harkness’ sister, sat 
next me. I want you to 
meet her sometime. I’m 
sure you'd like her.” 

He had never mentioned 
her name again. His sub- 
sequent letters dealt al- 
most entirely with details 
of the business which kept 
him in Europe longer than 
he had originally planned. 
| He wrote casually of flying 
P trips to Biarritz and Ven- 
ice after he had returned 
from them and was again 
at work in Paris. 

When he had come home 
he had brought Mildred 
more presents than he had 
ever before given her at one 

















time, and although she 
j knew that he could afford 
them now, they made her 
uncomfortable. 
At first she had assumed - 
that he had not spoken of 
Mrs. Debrett because he 
had not seen her after that 
first night at dinner. But less than a month after he had 
returned they had dined one evening with a woman she 
detested, and during a pause in the conversation Mildred 
had heard her hostess teasing Ben with pseudo coyness. 
‘“‘T don’t see why you should have refused to speak to me 
yesterday at Pierre’s just because you were lunching with a 
beautiful lady!” 
Mildred’s heart beat so violently that in fear the man 
next her should notice her agitation she uttered the first 
trite remark that came to her lips. As he answered, agree- 
‘A ing that the fall was really the nicest season of the year, she 


lost her husband’s response and his partner’s further in- 
quiries. Then, just as she was trying to think of something 
else to say, she heard Ben’s voice, with the note of self- 
ui conscious impersonality she recognized so well, apparently 
f answering another question. 

‘Yes, Lady Harkness’ sister. No, she was born over 
here, but she’s lived a great deal abroad, I believe.” 

“Oh, I know all that!’’ his hostess cooed. ‘“‘And a little 
bird told me that she was in Paris and Biarritz and Venice 
last summer, but for some strange reason she has decided 
to spend this year in New York!” 

Soup had been taken away and a silver platter of fish 
was presented to Mildred. Her hands shook so as she 
tried to transfer a fillet of sole to her own plate that the 
serving spoon and fork clattered against the dish. 

Charlie Shaw, Ben’s partner, who was on her left, smiled 
at her. ‘‘Nobody should ever try to serve fish except a 
head waiter.” 














“Il Don’t Biame You, Ben. 


I’ve Seen Her Now. 


his wife’s con- 
inept. He 
she knew, one of the small group who admired her 
husband’s brilliance and still liked her. Most of the people 
they saw in New York said that it was a shame a man like 


She realized that he had heard nothing of 
versation and merely assumed that she was 


was, 


course he’d never been anywhere nor seen anything except 
that little town in Iowa or Idaho or wherever it I 
grew up.” 
All of this Mildred realized. 
as clearly as words. 
Moreover, she had heard them dissect the 


The cruel ones 


Was he 


Their attitude expressed it 


early mar- 
riages of other self-made successful men. 

usually dismissed a wife by saying: “Oh, 
The kinder critics 





*S Just im- 
possible!”’ compromised on: “She's 
inadequate. 

She even suspected that many of them said they thought 
it was wonderful, after he had come East and made a for- 
tune and become so well-known and so popular, that he 
had stuck to her. 

‘‘And there’s never even been any gossip about him!” 


He was praised a good deal for this 


they declared. 
Another man in 
ment, 


his position might have lost his judg- 
but in spite of Ben’s charm for women as well as 
men, his head had remained cool and his heart faithful 
At least until last summer they had been able to say that 
But now it was March and Julianne Debrett had said “I 


must see you!”’ 
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one id never ment 
Mrs. Debrett’s name t 
Ben, nor he to } Atte 
that night at theShaws’ she 
had realized the lat 
clearly, Du e had neve 
spoken of it. Usually | 
motored down to. the 


country for the week-end 
Sometimes however, he 
telep oned her, or € 

had his secretary tele 
going to spend Sunday 
somewhere eise.oiten wit! 


people she did not know 
Sir Robert and Lady Hark- 
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Came over just aiter 
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taken her niece to Bermuda 
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dred had 
after she had read 
papers that they 
ing to South Carolina with 
a party of friends, 
Ben’s name and Mrs. De 
brett’s were 


hi 





listed 





a dozen others 
Ben seemed complete 
changed. He was irritable 


brusque and nervous. He 


I Understand’"’ 


drank and smoked muc! 

more than ever bef 

and wher ne lid com 
home he insisted upon having a crowd at the hous¢ » 


knew that he did not want to be alone with her, ar 


her side she was equally anxious to avoid it. Soshe we 


comed his guests, even those she did not like, who tre 








her as if she was little more than an efficient housekee} 
whose function was to see that their food should be 
cellent and there should always be a motor car read) 
take them on to some other house idde estle 
caused them to feel they must drink someor é 
or to play bridge or poker me é t I 
machinery of her household ran perfectly. But in the e} 
of the smart, glib women who felt that Ben’s money 
position were wasted on her this was ) tu 
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After they had left she had tried to decide what 
have been so funny about calling her a good wife 
mother. She had tried hard enough to s eed 
goodness Knew Their two boys were at boarding scl 
now. They were handsome lads of fourteen and sixteer 
Everyone said Ben was ridiculously young to have childrer 


as old as that. Well, she was three years younger than he 
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The skill of the medieval 
swordsmiths was an heritage 
from generations at the forge 




















Pots crankshafts, gears, 
axles—and all of the many 
forgings so vital in upholding the 
Packard reputation for performance 
and long life—are fashioned with 
supreme skill and the most modern 
of precision equipment. 


Batteries of huge drop forges, with 





their costly dies, shape selected steels 
into Packard parts with a speed 
and exactness unknown to the craft 
but yesterday. For while the forg- 
ing of metal is as old as history, 
only with the perfection of modern 
tools—in which Packard has long 
held leadership—has drop forging 


reached its highest development. 


Every Packard part must conform 
to Packard’s inflexible standards. 
Fine materials, fine craftsmen, fine 
tools—these are factors which for 
nearly thirty years have made the 
Packard the favored car of the 


world’s first families. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
she had been just nineteen when they were married, but 
everyone assumed she was older. 

““And what,” she asked herself, looking into the mirror, 
“‘do they expect me to be? I’m not exactly the Cleopatra 
type.” 

Her blue eyes looked back at her. She tried to remem- 
ber that seventeen years ago, at the time of her marriage, 
she had been considered the prettiest girl in town. She 
shook her head from side to side, unbelieving. For even if 
there had been only ten thousand people in the town, it 
seemed incredible that they could have acclaimed her their 
fairest daughter. Had this mouse-colored hair really been 
golden, and her complexion, now nondescript, beén de- 
scribed as peaches and cream? Had the figure, which 
seemed a little stout and heavy for the mode, been slender 
and willowy? It seemed as unreal as the memory of the 
young men who had sat on the steps of her father’s porch 
on warm summer evenings and courted her, and become 
disconsolate because she would hold out no hope. Ever 
since she had been thirteen and a freshman in high school 
and Ben as a senior had been captain of the football team, 
she had been in love with him. How amused these women 
would be if they could share the memory of her father’s 
fury when she had told him in awe and wonderment that 
Ben Howe wanted to marry her. 

“You can’t do it!”” he had stormed. ‘I won’t have it! 
He’s not worth your little finger. Why, his father, old 
Pete Howe, is nething but an ordinary farmer, who can’t 
even make his farm pay. Ben isn’t half good enough for 
you! I don’t care if he has worked his way through the 
state university. He can’t have you! He only wants you 
so I'll help him start into business!’’ 

His opposition led to clandestine meetings. In defying 
her father Mildred identified herself with Ben, and as if to 
foreshadow all their life together, her complete loyalty 
went out to him. If any other element was needed to add 
to the glamour of the situation, her father’s bitterness pro- 
vided it. 

Finally they had eloped. Her father had never forgiven 
her. When he died she had gone back to the funeral, for 
by that time they were living in Chicago, where Ben had a 
position of sorts and was studying law at night. When the 
will was read her name was not even listed among the 
names of his children. She had been his favorite daughter, 
both because she was the youngest and because she re- 
sembled so closely the mother who had died 
at her birth. Therefore he had plucked her 
out of his heart according to his interpretation 
of the Old Testament. 

She had never been sure whether it was the 
journey or the extreme heat or the pain of her 
father’s unreasonable bitterness which had 
caused the change in her. But it was after this 
event, which occurred shortly before the birth 
of her second child, that she had seen the be- 
ginning of that process known as fading. To 
be sure, her doctor assured 
her that it was due to mere 
physical fatigue. 

“You can’t take care of 
two babies and do all the . 
cooking and the house- 
work in this Chicago heat 
and not get run down,” 
he had said. “Especially 
when you’re not used to 
it. I don’t suppose you 
ever washed a dish, let 
alone mopped a kitchen 
floor, before you were mar- 
ried, did you?” 

“Well, not often. But 
I’m awfully strong.” 4 

““Are you? H’m!” he 
had grumbled in the mys- 
terious way of physicians 
talking to women. “‘ Well, 
take it as easy as you can. 
Maybe in the fall we'll get 
the roses back in those 
cheeks.” 

But neither in the fall 
nor at any future time did 
his prophecy come true. 
Ben was admitted to the 
bar that year and by chance was taken 
into a law firm of excellent standing. He 
developed a talent amounting almost to 
genius, his admirers said, for the finan- 
cial side of their work. Just at this time 
their most powerful clients happened to 
be bankers who needed expert advice, 


and Ben rose in an astonishingly short time to a junior 
partnership. Just at the moment when they decided, or 
at least he decided, that they must move to the North 
Shore and think about getting to know socially the men he 
saw every day in business, he had received the chance to 
go to New York as a member of a distinguished banking 
firm. The yearly income they guaranteed as a minimum 
staggered Mildred. 

After they had come on and leased an apartment in the 
upper East Side, which they were told was the habitat of 
everyone who counted, she had been even more staggered 
by the complete upheaval of their way of living. 

The most striking change was in regard to money. Up 
to this time, even after Ben’s success in Chicago, money 
was the thing to be considered first before any step of any 
kind could be taken. If Mildred had been asked suddenly 
what was the element necessary for a human being’s 
existence, she would not have answered air, but money. It 
had come to be the deciding factor in every problem. If she 
needed a new saucepan to heat the babies’ milk she would 
walk ten blocks farther than the nearest shop in order to 
get one that cost less money. She chose the clothes she 
bought on rare occasions for herself only according to price. 
Money had become an obsession with her. 

Now miraculously money no longer counted. The rent 
they paid for a nine-room apartment appalled her. It rep- 
resented an annual expenditure greater than she had sup- 
posed Ben’s total income would ever be. Four servants 
were installed. Their wages were incredible. A French 
governess was hired for the boys, who were then seven 
and nine. Through the good service of one of Ben’s new 
associates they were entered in an excellent private school. 
Up to the time of their removal to New York they had 
walked to the nearest public school by themselves. Now 
mademoiselle piloted them through the city streets. Ben 
bought a limousine and engaged a chauffeur. In all of 
these matters he was guided by one of the older partners 
who had taken a great liking to the younger man, and 
partly because of his personal interest and partly because 
the dignity of the firm required a certain standard of living 
from its members, he proved an invaluable mentor. 

He it was who engaged the decorator who turned their 
flat into a model of expensive good taste, with brocade 
hangings skillfully contrasted with pleasant chintz and 
Early English walnut and oak furniture. Mildred did 
not even know the color of her bedroom walls until she 
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walked into it the day they moved from their temporary 
hotel apartment and she discovered they were pale robin’s- 
egg blue. Although she was destined to see dozens after- 
ward, it was the first room she had ever seen painted in thia 
way, and her bed was the first bed with a head of plaited 
satin she had ever seen. She felt as if she were in a dream 
when she realized that this strange, and to her rather the 
atrical, setting was to be her home. 

Only when she looked into the bathroom lined with 
iridescent sea-green tiles which sparkled like semiprecious 


stones did she smile. For there she saw a leng low glass- 


of red Bohemian glass, ready for the perfumes and powders 
and cosmetics the decorator assumed she would use. And 
as if to complete the joke, a recessed dressing room con- 
tained a glass case wherein two dozen pairs of shoes could 
be exhibited. She laughed out loud, standing all alone, 
looking into the empty clothes closet with its rows and 
rows of perfumed padded hangers. She had with her 
exactly four dresses and one hat. These she had bought 
since she had come to New York. Ben had given her great 
wads of bills and told her to get herself some clothes, and 
for goodness’ sake to throw away those things she had 
made herself. But even then, on the brief shopping ex- 
cursions she had taken from the hotel, she could not bring 
herself to choose any garments except those which cost 
least. When she returned the money to Ben he had said. 

“But there’s just as much here as I gave you.”’ Then he 
looked at her new purchases and smiled. “I guess clothes 
will have to wait.” 

She was to learn before long what this meant. After 
they had been invited to their first dinner party— given in 
their honor by the oldest member of the firm—the dashing 
young woman who had decorated their apartment ap- 
peared one morning. 

“*You’re coming with me,”’ she said in the brisk friendly 
way of an adult taking a child to the dentist. “‘ We're going 
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“If We Could Have Agreed, I Think We Couid Have 
Avoided Much That Will Now Have to be Unpieasant"’ 
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HENEVER men discuss the rising cost 

of government they get around to the 

question of whether the present genera- 
tion or posterity shall pay the bill. Must it be 
met now or later? 
Shall we or our 
children’s children 
liquidate the 
charge for all these 
costly and myriad 
public activities 
which rising stand- 
ards of life seem to 
be forcing upon us? 

Whatever the 
ideal arrangement 
agreed upon either 
by abstract think- 
ers or by practical 
statesmen, the fact 
is that public debt 
is mounting not 
only rapidly but 
under a multitude 
of forms. Not only 
do states, towns and cities issue bonds 
but a confusing and complex variety of 
often overlapping districts is engaged 
in the very matter-of-fact practice of 
going into debt, borrowing and bond- 
ing. We are forcing payment ‘upon 
posterity, willy-nilly. 

There is no question but that in the 
great expansion of government activi- 
ties forced by the advent of the auto- 
mobile, by the development of the 
modern school, and through other 
causes, public credit has been exten- 
sively used. It is a matter of common 
everyday knowledge, and statistics to 
prove such an obvious fact are merely 
superfluous. 

Certainly there is no lack of dis- 
tinguished sponsors, of whom Governor 
Smith is the most notable, and no lack 
of arguments for the use of community 
credit to pay for improvements that 
are expensive but durable. Business 
corporations sell bonds; why should 
public corporations fear to take a simi- 
lar course? The credit of communities 
is so good that they are able frequently 
to borrow at 4 per cent or even less. The large taxpayer 
can use his money, it is said, to better advantage. Over 


a long period of years the difference between 4 and 6 per 


cent is very great, and represents a substantial saving. 

Now what good reason is there why present taxpayers 
should pay the entire cost of a granite courthouse or a 
cement highway? Future taxpayers will use the building 
and the road; why shouldn’t they meet part of the bill? 
The same is true of a state hospital or a high school. 
Borrowing spreads and distributes the cost, instead of 
bringing it all down suddenly and drastically upon those 
people who happen to be taxpayers at the moment. 


The Borrowers’ Philosophy 


HE advent of the automobile has been so sudden that 

highways could hardly have been built in an orderly 
manner entirely out of current revenue. For instance, 
there is a town which has a policy of no debt whatever, 
and can afford to appropriate only $500,000 a year for 
highway construction. But it needs $6,000,000 for roads. 
By the time it starts on a new stretch each year, the pav- 
ing which was built first is worn out, so that the town 
never catches up with its program. Governor Smith says 
there can be no continuity of growth without bonds, 
and adds: 

“When all issaid and done, the real truth is—and history 
proves it—that no great public work in this state has ever 
progressed continuously and been completed within a 
reasonable time, when financed from current revenues.” 

Governor Smith has insisted upon a policy that puts the 
proceeds from bond sales into lasting improvements, into 
actual construction and, in some instances, the purchase of 
land. Much of the park land owned by the state shows an 
enormous increase in value. The same is true of other 
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states and of many cities. The value of Central 
Park in New York runs up into dizzy figures, 
and Rock Creek Park, which was purchased for 
the District of Columbia not so very long ago 
at $1,250,000, is now figured at $25,000,000. 

Why shouldn’t communities, like individuals, 
buy on the installment plan? Improvements 
such as highways, schools and the like, acceler- 
ate progress, and thus add to economic values. 
Is not the real test whether the improvement itself is wise, 
not the method by which it is financed? 

To the objection that borrowing.makes for extravagance 
and abuse, those who favor this method of raising money 
reply that it is impossible to legislate economy, or sub- 
stitute a mere legal device for brains and good judgment. 
The pay-as-you-go plan, and likewise debt limits and tax 
limits, these people explain, are merely efforts to accomplish 
automatically what the public lacks the nerve to fight out 
openly on its merits. Rigid, static financial devices can- 
not be imposed on a dynamic society. 

But it is to be feared that all these arguments have in 
them a trace of the specious. Even in the present ad- 
vanced state of civilization, man has as yet found no way 
to lift himself by his bootstraps; there are too many 
practical considerations which work the other way. 

It is true that the Federal, state and local governments 
own much land and other property which has increased in 
value. Here and there high-priced land, desirable for com- 
mercial purposes, can be sold and government institutions 
can be moved to cheaper land. Under Governor Smith, 
New York State has made several advantageous switches 
of this kind. But such cases are comparatively rare; they 
amount to very little in the aggregate. 

Suppose Central Park is found to be worth $1,000,000,- 
000, instead of $750,000,000, as someone had supposed. 
What is the mayor or board of education going to do about 
it? What decision or action can the administration take on 
that account? Mone, of course. The city cannot increase 
teachers’ salaries just because the park land is worth more 
than it was ten years ago. 

Those who argue in behalf of bond issues for improve- 
ments should be very careful lest their logic be turned 
against them. Where is the community going to stop? 
What is to prevent New York City from issuing bonds on 
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the unearned increment in Central Park’s value? 
The Civil War gave us union instead of disunion, 
a priceless heritage as long as our nation endures. 
Why not issue bonds in perpetuity against this 
collateral? 

Central Park, it is true, makes values for private 
owners of adjoining real estate. But government 
is only a group of consumers and does not produce 
an income for itself. It performs valuable services, 
but only by far-fetched theory can these be twisted 
into the semblance of the profit-making operations 
of a private business, whose operations warrant 
the incurrence of debt. 

Ingenious arguments for bonding only conceal 
the real motives of the people at large in choos- 
ing this method instead of taxes. Their idea is to 
get something for nothing, to pass the buck to the 
other fellow. It is an easy-money psychology. 

As for the politician and 
officeholder, he is forced by 
an irrational public into the 
) dilemma of promising both 

lower taxes and more im- 
provements. So he has to 
adopt borrowing, for he is 
sure to be rent asunder 
either way he turns unless 
he advocates bond issues. 
He is relieved by the fact 
that specious arguments 
can always be found to 
prove that the 
thing which the 
community wants 
to do is the wise 
and the necessary 
thing. 

It may be true 
that the pay-as- 
you-go plan is 
merely a device to 
try to force people 
to do automatically 
what they haven’t the nerve to do directly. It may be 
that if prosperity is to remain with us permanently we will 
never need to pay the bill which our debts are creating. 
Yet if experience is any guide we know that the usual 
tendency is to borrow too much and for too long periods 
of time, rather than too little and for too short terms. 







When the Savings Disappear 


T WOULD be strange indeed if the well-being which our 

country now enjoys has reversed completely the old 
truth that it is easy to borrow and hard to repay. From 
the beginning of time man. has found it convenient to bor- 
row when all was rosy, and mighty difficult to repay in 
the lean years. 

The gains which taxpayers as a whole may realize by 
retaining and compounding their unpaid, heavier taxes in 
case a loan is made, are uncertain and theoretical, more on 
paper than anywhere else. But the heavier taxes re- 
quired to pay interest and sinking-fund charges are not 
only an absolute certainty but an everyday reality. 

It is sometimes forgotten that a very large part of all the 
taxes we pay now are for past debts. The true, total cost of 
borrowing under the most favorable circumstances is a 
terrible thing. Even under the most economical modern 
methods it is customary to pay twice the sum borrowed 
before the loan is canceled. 

We talk about shifting the cost to the next generation. 
But what do we mean by the next generation? After 
about ten years the saving from borrowing as compared 
with outright payment of taxes is negligible, and in four- 
teen or fifteen years it disappears entirely. 

In many of our large cities the so-called debt-service 
item, consisting of interest, sinking fund and similar 
charges, runs to a fifth or a quarter of the entire budget. 
If a community keeps on increasing its borrowing, the 
point is finally reached where it gets no advantage from 
such a policy. Posterity is always being blocked and 
thwarted and choked by having to pay the bills of earlier 
generations. 

“Debt charges, like the proverbial thief in the night, 
creep up on the taxpayer and bind him securely before he 
is aware of what is going on.” In one of our largest cities 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Chrysler “52” 
New Lower Prices 


2-door Sedan - - - $670 
Coupe - - - - - + 670 
Roadster (with rumble seat) 670 
Touring - - - + + 695 
4-door Sedan - - - 720 


DeLuxe Coupe “7 720 
DeLuxe Sedan - - - 790 
y ry ry 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
Chrysler dealers are in position to extend 
the convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Chrysier> 







Where can you buy 
so much for 
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New Chrysler “52” Two-Door Sedan, $670 
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~All ipoion New Values, due to New Lower Prices . . . Extraordinary 
speed, power and pick-up ... Unmatched smoothness of operation 
at any speed ... Real high-compression power... Full-sized bodies of 
exceptional fineness, with ample room for adult passengers. Characteristic 
Chrysler smartness of line and color. Utmost seating comfort .. . Self- 
equalizing Chrysler hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, available at slight extra cost .. . 
Truly low center of gravity... No other car of this price handles so easily 
... Designed and built by the same great group of engineers and the same 
great manufacturing organization which also build the Chrysler “62,” “72” 
and 112 h. p. Imperial “80.” 

Only by comparative demonstration can you learn just how much better is the Chrysler 

52.” Ride in any other car in the low-priced field. Then inspect, ride in and drive the 


**52.” Inevitably you will reach the conclusion that the “ 52,” at its new lower prices, is 
more than ever the greatest value in its particular price group—the car you will buy. 
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HENEVER men discuss the rising cost 
of government they get around to the 

3 question of whether the present genera- 
tion or posterity shall pay the bill. Must it be 
met now or later? 
Shall. we or our 
children’s children 
liquidate the 
charge for all these 
costly and myriad 
public activities 
which rising stand- 
ards of life seem to 
be forcing upon us? 

Whatever the 
ideal arrangement 
agreed upon either 
by abstract think- 
ers or by practical 
statesmen, the fact 
is that public debt 
is mounting not 
only rapidly but 
under a multitude 
of forms. Not only 
do states, towns and cities issue bonds 
but a confusing and complex variety of 
often overlapping districts is engaged 
in the very matter-of-fact practice of 
going into debt, borrowing and bond- 
ing. We are forcing payment ‘upon 
posterity, willy-nilly. 

There is no question but that in the 
great expansion of government activi- 
ties forced by the advent of the auto- 
mobile, by the development of the 
modern school, and through other 
causes, public credit has been exten- 
sively used. It is a matter of common 
everyday knowledge, and statistics to 
prove such an obvious fact are merely 
superfluous. 

Certainly there is no lack of dis- 
tinguished sponsors, of whom Governor 
Smith is the most notable, and no lack 
of arguments for the use of community 
credit to pay for improvements that 
are expensive but durable. Business 
corporations sell bonds; why should 
public corporations fear to take a simi- 
lar course? The credit of communities 
is so good that they are able frequently 
to borrow at 4 per cent or even less. The large taxpayer 
can use his money, it is said, to better advantage. Over 





a long period of years the difference between 4 and 6 per. 


cent is very great, and represents a substantial saving. 

Now what good reason is there why present taxpayers 
should pay the entire cost of a granite courthouse or a 
cement highway? Future taxpayers will use the building 
and the road; why shouldn’t they meet part of the bill? 
The same is true of a state hospital or a high school. 
Borrowing spreads and distributes the cost, instead of 
bringing it all down suddenly and drastically upon those 
people who happen to be taxpayers at the moment. 


The Borrowers’ Philosophy 


HE advent of the automobile has been so sudden that 

highways could hardly have been built in an orderly 
manner entirely out of current revenue. For instance, 
there is a town which has a policy of no debt whatever, 
and can afford to appropriate only $500,000 a year for 
highway construction. But it needs $6,000,000 for roads. 
By the time it starts on a new stretch each year, the pav- 
ing which was built first is worn out, so that the town 
never catches up with its program. Governor Smith says 
there can be no continuity of growth without bonds, 
and adds: 

“When all issaid and done, the real truth is—and history 
proves it—that no great public work in this state has ever 
progressed continuously and been completed within a 
reasonable time, when financed from current revenues.” 

Governor Smith has insisted upon a policy that puts the 
proceeds from bond sales into lasting improvements, into 
actual construction and, in some instances, the purchase of 
land. Much of the park land owned by the state shows an 
enormous increase in value. The same is true of other 
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states and of many cities. The value of Central 
Park in New York runs up into dizzy figures, 
and Rock Creek Park, which was purchased for 
the District of Columbia not so very long ago 
at $1,250,000, is now figured at $25,000,000. 

Why shouldn’t communities, like individuals, 
buy on the installment plan? Improvements 
such as highways, schools and the like, acceler- 
ate progress, and thus add to economic values. 
Is not the real test whether the improvement itself is wise, 
not the method by which it is financed? 

To the objection that borrowing.makes for extravagance 
and abuse, those who favor this method of raising money 
reply that it is impossible to legislate economy, or sub- 
stitute a mere legal device for brains and good judgment. 
The pay-as-you-go plan, and likewise debt limits and tax 
limits, these people explain, are merely efforts to accomplish 
automatically what the public lacks the nerve to fight out 
openly on its merits. Rigid, static financial devices can- 
not be imposed on a dynamic society. 

But it is to be feared that all these arguments have in 
them a trace of the specious. Even in the present ad- 
vanced state of civilization, man has as yet found no way 
to lift himself by his bootstraps; there are too many 
practical considerations which work the other way. 

It is true that the Federal, state and local governments 
own much land and other property which has increased in 
value. Here and there high-priced land, desirable for com- 
mercial purposes, can be sold and government institutions 
can be moved to cheaper land. Under Governor Smith, 
New York State has made several advantageous switches 
of this kind. But such cases are comparatively rare; they 
amount to very little in the aggregate. 

Suppose Central Park is found to be worth $1,000,000,- 
000, instead of $750,000,000, as someone had supposed. 
What is the mayor or board of education going to do about 
it? What decision or action can the administration take on 
that account? Mone, of course. The city cannot increase 
teachers’ salaries just because the park land is worth more 
than it was ten years ago. 

Those who argue in behalf of bond issues for improve- 
ments should be very careful lest their logic be turned 
against them. Where is the community going to stop? 
What is to prevent New York City from issuing bonds on 
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the unearned increment in Central Park’s value? 
The Civil War gave us union instead of disunion, 
a priceless heritage as long as our nation endures. 
Why not issue bonds in perpetuity against this 
collateral? 

Central Park, it is true, makes values for private 
owners of adjoining real estate. But government 
is only a group of consumers and does not produce 
an income for itself. It performs valuable services, 
but only by far-fetched theory can these be twisted 
into the semblance of the profit-making operations 
of a private business, whose operations warrant 
the incurrence of debt. 

Ingenious arguments for bonding only conceal 
the real motives of the people at large in choos- 
ing this method instead of taxes. Their idea is to 
get something for nothing, to pass the buck to the 
other fellow. It is an easy-money psychology. 

As for the politician and 
officeholder, he is forced by 
an irrational public into the 
dilemma of promising both 
lower taxes and more im- 
provements. So he has to 
adopt borrowing, for he is 
sure to be rent asunder 
either way he turns unless 
he advocates bond issues. 
He is relieved by the fact 
that specious arguments 
can always be found to 

prove that the 
thing which the 


— community wants 
( Bee to do is the wise 
‘ and the necessary 

af thing. 
a It may be true 


y) that the pay-as- 
) you-go plan is 
merely a device to 
try to force people 
to doautomatically 
what they haven’t the nerve to do directly. It may be 
that if prosperity is to remain with us permanently we will 
never need to pay the bill which our debts are creating. 
Yet if experience is any guide we know that the usual 
tendency is to borrow too much and for too long periods 
of time, rather than too little and for too short terms. 







When the Savings Disappear 


T WOULD be strange indeed if the well-being which our 

country now enjoys has reversed completely the old 
truth that it is easy to borrow and hard to repay. From 
the beginning of time man. has found it convenient to bor- 
row when all was rosy, and mighty difficult to repay in 
the lean years. 

The gains which taxpayers as a whole may realize by 
retaining and compounding their unpaid, heavier taxes in 
case a loan is made, are uncertain and theoretical, more on 
paper than anywhere else. But the heavier taxes re- 
quired to pay interest and sinking-fund charges are not 
only an absolute certainty but an everyday reality. 

It is sometimes forgotten that a very large part of all the 
taxes we pay now are for past debts. The true, total cost of 
borrowing under the most favorable circumstances is a 
terrible thing. Even under the most economical modern 
methods it is customary to pay twice the sum borrowed 
before the loan is canceled. 

We talk about shifting the cost to the next generation. 
But what do we mean by the next generation? After 
about ten years the saving from borrowing as compared 
with outright payment of taxes is negligible, and in four- 
teen or fifteen years it disappears entirely. 

In many of our large cities the so-called debt-service 
item, consisting of interest, sinking fund and similar 
charges, runs to a fifth or a quarter of the entire budget. 
If a community keeps on increasing its borrowing, the 
point is finally reached where it gets no advantage from 
such a policy. Posterity is always being blocked and 
thwarted and choked by having to pay the bills of earlier 
generations. 

“Debt charges, like the proverbial thief in the night, 
creep up on the taxpayer and bind him securely before he 
is aware of what is going on.”’ In one of our largest cities 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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New Chrysler “52” Two-Door Sedan, $670 


| Where can you buy 
| somuch for'@70 


Chrysler “52” 

iM New Lower Prices Har pewscone New Values, due to New Lower Prices . . . Extraordinary 
speed, power and pick-up ... Unmatched smoothness of operation 

at any speed ... Real high-compression power... Full-sized bodies of 

exceptional fineness, with ample room for adult passengers. Characteristic 

Chrysler smartness of line and color. Utmost seating comfort ... Self- 














—_— 


2-door Sedan - - - $670 
Coupe- - - - - + 670 
Roadster (with rumble seat) 670 
Touring - - - - - 695 


4door Galen « + + 720 equalizing Chrysler hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, available at slight extra cost ... 
DeLuxe Coupe “© 720 Truly low center of gravity... No other car of this price handles so easily 
DeLuxe Sedan - - - 790 ... Designed and built by the same great group of engineers and the same 

+ 4 great manufacturing organization which also build the Chrysler “62,” “72” 





All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to and 112 h. p. Imperial “80.” 


current Federal excise tax. 





f . *.* . 
Chrysler dealers are in position to —_ Only by comparative demonstration can you learn just how much better is the Chrysler 
, onience time payments. A: - . ° . : ° . , ‘ , 
te nee Se oe Deane Ae “52.” Ride in any other car in the low-priced field. Then inspect, ride in and drive the 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. ene % . 4 Z ay ang . 
F 52.” Inevitably you will reach the conclusion that the “ 52,” at its new lower prices, is 
a | more than ever the greatest value in its particular price group—the car you will buy. 





Chrysler 





(Continued from Page 44) 
the amount paid for interest and sinking-fund charges in 
the past ten years actually exceeds by several hundred 
millions the amount of new borrowing. 

Ifacommunity found itself obliged tospena twenty-five or 
thirty millions in the immediate future for street widenings 
and openings, and if this were. the only extraordinary 
expenditure to be made in the next thirty years, a bond 
issue would be the logical course. In such a case it would 
be most unjust to make the present crop of taxpayers foot 
the entire bill. Fairness would require the shifting to fu- 
ture taxpayers of twenty-nine out of thirty parts of the bill. 

But unfortunately, speaking in a broad way, greater and 
greater improvements, the very nature of which is often 
undreamed of now, must be made in future years. A father 
does not seek to leave debts to his children, for he knows 
that they will have troubles of their own to meet. If 
we are to build for the future as well as the present, 
we, as the public, cannot any more than parents leave all 
but a fraction of the cost to posterity, without the com- 
munity always being far behind in meeting its bills and 
satisfying its just needs. What is the present generation 
and what is posterity? No one knows, because there is too 
much overlapping. If we want to insure the future safety 
of civilization we will pay all we possibly can now. 

Unless of course our philosophy of life is like that of the 
people of Girgenti in Sicily,.of whom one of the greatest 
thinkers of the ages said, after visiting them: “They built 
as though never expecting to die and feasted as though 
they had only an hour to live.” 


Those Who Dance Should Pay 


L foncne-d are the practical applications of these general 
truths? Well,for one thing, though it is not possible for 
large communities suddenly to shift over from a borrowing 
to a pay-as-you-go policy, it is possible to lay aside greater 
reserves, to pay more rather than less of the cost of improve- 
ments each year, and to issue bonds which are moderately 
honest in their terms. 

In the past there have been too many twenty-year bonds 
for fifteen-year improvements and too many issues the re- 
payment of which has been put off far in the future. The 
surest road to permanent progress lies in facing the music 
of each year’s cost as far as it is possible to figure that cost. 
This statement of Professor Lutz is unanswerable: 

“We are not objecting to public expenditures or to the 
broadening wants of the community, but we are insisting 
that those who dance to the music should liberally 
contribute to the fiddler.” 

Then, too, it is necessary to teach people to think 
as much as possible in the future. We are funda- 
mentally at fault in looking at each year’s budget 
by itself. We talk of schools and pavements of 
1927 and 1928. Soundly financed public improve- 
ments will not come until we think and act in terms 
of aggregate costs for periods 
of years. 

The proceeds from some par- 
ticular tax, like that on in- 
heritances, might well be put 
aside as a reserve fund for 
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who have so long borne the brunt. 





continuing improvements. Wise in- 
dividuals and families begin to save 
through the means of life insurance 
and savings banks for periods of 
time that lie twenty, thirty and 
sometimes even forty years ahead. 
Men and women and families who 
take no thought for the morrow are 
chronically in trouble. Why expect 









Every new source of revenue, it is 
pointed out, is immediately swal- 
lowed up by a new function of gov- 
ernment. Just as the motorist fails 
to resist the temptation of going too 
fast in his speedy machine, so state 
legislatures, city councils and boards 
of education are inclined to speed 


any other result in the case of com- Set soa gall up if the tax experts are foolish 
munities? a got Ae ON enough to devise the machinery. 
There is no magic about borrow- ; TEN Cy S This is a clever, a persuasive ar- 





ing. If bonds are issued for all im- 
provements, there is no recourse 
left for emergencies. Credit is a use- 
ful and necessary supplement to 
current tax revenue, but it is not 
a mainstay of public - financing. 
There is no escaping the hard, bit- 
ter fact that if public improvements 








gument. It appeals convincingly 
to an instinct within many of us. 
But I suspect it is not quite sound. 
If we as citizens are too lazy and 
too selfish to control expenditure 
at the source, it is merely ostrich- 
like to forbid the devising of new 
taxes to take care of the flood. 
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are to be made on a rising scale, 

taxes must be collected in larger 

and ever larger quantity. No mental or fiscal trickery, no 
smooth scheme of perpetual motion can overcome this sim- 
ple truth. 

So then at last we come to the problem of taxation itself. 
There are obviously only two general approaches to the 
danger of excessive government costs—one is on the ex- 
penditure side and the other on what might be called the 
technical taxation side. If the burden is heavy, perhaps 
it can be made to rest more lightly by making taxes as 
equitable, as fairly distributed as possible. Both the size 
of the burden and its distribution count. 

For years a few earnest and determined reformers and 
students have sought to make state and local taxes more 
equitable. Of late they have become discouraged; they 
feel they are up against a stone wall. Several of them in- 
sist that the other approach—the spending side—must be 
increasingly emphasized. But here, too, they are up against 
a stone wall. As the special tax investigating committee 
of the Thirty-Fourth Legislative Assembly of Oregon re- 
marks: ‘Tax relief, in a state ruled by the people, is not 

easily gained by 
depriving the 
public of that 
which the public 
thinks it wants 

or needs.” 
' There is also 
——— the attitude 
(a ot often found 
among large 
taxpayers and 
business men 
that it is better 
not to broaden 
the base of taxa- 
tion, lest the 
new taxes be 
seized upon for 
new extrava- 
gances, instead 
of giving relief to 
those taxpayers 


The True, Total Cost of Borrowing Under the Most Favorable Circumstances is a Terrible Thing 


As well order the Mississippi 

River to stop after it has once 

started on a rampage. It is wiser to devise reservoirs, by- 

passes and other works. If we prevent the experts from 

broadening the tax base and at the same time permit in- 

creased expenditures, we are merely forcing the financial 
officials to issue bonds and otherwise go into debt. 

It is sometimes said that there are no new sources of 
revenue, no new taxes, because the money all comes from 
the national income, the same pocket. But this also is 
superficial reasoning. It is common knowledge that cer- 
tain classes of persons or property pay an unduly high 
share of government costs, and others an unduly low share. 
The »roblem is to establish more equity, and that may 
mean lower taxes in one place and higher or new taxes else- 
where. 

There is the further pessimistic view that taxation is 
merely a house of cards, unequal to any additional strain. 
If you change a tax here or inaugurate a new one there, you 
disturb half a dozen other sources of revenue. In one or 
two states the laws are so rigid that this is practically true. 
In one or two instances attempts to reform the tax on 
bonds and stocks have run counter to court decisions re- 
garding national-bank taxation. 


Government and New Conditions 


UT speaking broadly, state and local tax systems can 
be and indeed are being perfected. Often they are not 
systems in any real sense of the word, but collections of un- 
related tax laws, unequal, unjust in enforcements and un- 
responsive to local needs. No one can say there is an ideal 
state or local tax system; there must be constant adjust- 
ment to changing groupings of government functions. 
But it is far easier to fit taxes to government than it is 
to adjust government to modern life. In his last annual 
message Governor Smith says that ‘‘of all human agencies, 
government is the slowest to meet new and changed condi- 
tions.” The technicians can supply the pumping machin- 
ery to transfer funds from private pockets to the public 
treasury. That is one of the easiest parts of the problem of 
government. 
In most of our states and localities the general property 
tax is still the main reliance for revenues. In theory this 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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More than 160 feet in 
height, more than 4000 
feet in width, Niagara on 
Falls rivals in grandeur 
and sheer magnificence 
every other natural spec- 

tacle in all America. 
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The 4-Door Sedan P Body by Fisher 


Has driving your car become a casual part of 
your daily life? Like riding the elevator? 
Like talking over the ‘phone? Has all the 
romance and adventure gone from taking 
the wheel of your automobile? If it has, just 
try an All-American Six. 

. . . 
Learn ...as thousands of others are learning 
... that driving this car is a real delight. 
That you can actually thrill to its whispering 
brute of an engine... powerful, smooth and 
silent at every speed. To its instant response 
when you step on the throttle. To its restful 
and refreshing handling ease. 

. * * 
Discover how proud you can be of the vivid 
style and beauty that its Fisher bodies reveal. 
How you can revel in the deep-cushioned 
comfort achieved by All-American design .. . 
by a 117-inch wheelbase ... by long, restful 
springs and generously oversize tires. 

* * * 
Just speak to your Oakland dealer . . . and 
he'll gladly provide the car. One trip will 
renew your zest for driving ... if you drive 
an All-American Six. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PRICES 
2-Door Sedan $1045 
Landau Coupe $1045 
Sport Roadster 81075 
Phaeton s1075 
t-Door Sedan $1145° 
Cabriolet 81155 
Landau Sedan $1205 


*Dise wheels, spare tires and 
bumpers extra 


New Series Pontiac Six, $745 


to $875 ill prices at factory 
Delivered prices include min- 
imum handling charges 


Kasy to pay on the General 
Motors Time Payment Plan 


OQOAKLAN D 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 





PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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“Oh, Well,’’ Put in Madame Dufour, a Little Offended, ‘‘for That Matter My Dogs Have Great Spirit. They Have Both Bitten the 


R. HORATIO BUMPUS, the eminent Amer- 

ican tragedian, emerged thoughtfully from 

the yawning doorway of the Casino at Monte 
Carlo—clean. The truth was that Mr. Bumpus had 
not entered the Casino very much soiled in regard to 
money. He had been mainly incrusted with hope—hope 
based upon a dream which he had had the night before. 
He dreamed that a big black bird was sitting in the top 
of a gaunt tree. A shot had rung out in his dream and the 
bird came tumbling to the ground at his feet. Mr. Bumpus 
referred eagerly, upon awakening, to his dream book and 
found that this very dream had been anticipated. It meant 
that something was coming his way. In his straitened 
circumstances, the interpretation was clear. He should take 
his remaining French franes—five hundred and thirteen 
francs, to be statistical—and break the bank of Monte 
Carlo. 

But the dream books are somewhat like the ancient 
Delphian oracle. The pronouncements can be interpreted 
n several ways. Mr. Bumpus did not break the bank. 
The bank broke Mr. Bumpus. It broke Mr. Bumpus, the 
eminent American tragedian, so quickly that the actor, 
going hastily in, almost collided with himself on the way 
out. He now stood at the foot of the steps, took his re- 
maining thirteen francs from his pocket and regarded them 
philosophically. There was an even chance that one of the 
francs was not good. It had been returned to the owner 
several times by polite but firm waiters, even when offered 
as a tip. There is something seriously the matter with a 
piece of money in France when it is not accepted even as a 
gratuity 

“Ah, well,”’ said Mr. Bumpus, drawing his coat warm- 
ingly about him and patting its somewhat frayed fur col- 
lar, “‘I must see the American consul at once.” 

It was a chilly day on the Riviera in spite of the guide 
books and railway literature. A cold north wind blew. 
Mr. Bumpus felt glad that overcoats were not accepted as 
cash at the Casino tables. 





Postman Frequently. Bark, Yvette!’’ 


By Freeman Tilden 


ILLUSTRATED BY RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


A foreigner came toward Mr. Bumpus. The actor 
reached forth a detaining hand and inquired, ‘‘Oo ay the 
American consul?”’ 

““Qu’est-ce que c’est que ¢a, monsieur?”’ replied the for- 
eigner. 

“TI said, ‘Oo ay the American consul?’’’ repeated Mr. 
Bumpus. “Do you understand French, or don’t you?”’ 

“‘Monsieur?’”’ inquired the other. 

“Go to blazes!’’ cried Horatio Bumpus. He had a good 
thought. He turned back into the Casino and went to the 
reception desk. ‘“‘Oo ay the American consul?”’ 

“The nearest American consul, sir, is at Nice,’’ replied 
the courteous clerk in English. ‘‘Can I do anything for 
you, sir?” 

“No,” replied the tragedian, with a touch of haughty 
bitterness. “‘You have done all that you can do for one 
day. Compared with what you sharks have done to me, 
King Lear had a houseful of thoughtful gals. I bid you 
farewell, you craoks, and if I ever meet you in Bismarck, 
North Dakota, or somewheres, I will deal you a hand off 
the deck that will cost you your underwear, if you got 
any.” 

So saying, Mr. Bumpus went out and got aboard a 
tramear and was on his way back to Nice. The little 
rattle trap climbed the ups and downs of that wiggly 
mountain road in its methodical way. As it attained the 
heights above Villefranche, Mr. Bumpus saw an American 
warship lying at anchor in the blue harbor. It gave him 
satisfaction. 

“Tf the American consul should happen to be away,” he 
said half aloud, ‘‘I will interview the admiral of that there 
boat. I do not believe that an American battleship can 
legally turn down an American actor in distress.” 





And now, while the tramcar is snailing toward Nice, 
it is fit to inquire concerning Horatio Bumpus, the emi- 
nent American tragedian; for it has become plain to 
the discerning reader that the diction of Mr. Bumpus 
was not quite that of a Sothern ora Hampden. He was 

guilty of grammatical solecisms. How then, you may ask, 
can this man be an eminent American tragedian? 

There are various stages of eminence. The word ‘“‘emi- 
nent” is relative. If there is one barber in a town who does 
not nick your chin or thrust his fingers forcibly into your 
eyes when sopping your face with the towel, that barber 
is an eminent barber. Karl Marx remarked that the 
eminence of John Stuart Mill, as a political economist, was 
due to the flatness of the surrounding country. It might 
be retorted, by those who have saved two hundred dollars 
and want to keep it, that the eminence of Karl Marx was 
due to the flatness of the surrounding heads. But let that 
lie. Mr. Bumpus was eminent as a Tommer. 

Perhaps a further elucidation will be necessary before we 
gallop onward with this tale) A Tommer, or Tom actor, 
is an actor who plays exclusively in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
You may think, because you did not see Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin listed among the plays in New York this year, that 
this drama has been permanently withdrawn in favor of 
Abraham’s Hibernian Chrysanthemum, or something. 
You would err. Uncle Tom’s Cabin goes on forever, like 
love or rheumatism. Every year dozens of Tom shows tour 
the broad wastes and happy valleys of the United States 
and gladden the souls of the people with a mastodonic 
production. Two Topsys, two of Marks the Lawyer, real 
Siberian bloodhounds and a parade at noon. No, Virginia, 
Uncle Tom is not dead. As long as human aspirations are 
noble and there is an empty opera house or a vacant lot 
for a tent performance, Little Eva will ascend toward the 
roof, Simon Legree will get just deserts and our gentlemanly 
ushers will now pass among you with crystallized lemon 
drops, and almond chocolate bars. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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nickel-plate—just fancy headlights—just two-tone 


color jobs. 


So Reo builds the Wolverine to talk the language 
that all true boys and girls can understand—lan- 
guage dealing with the important business of getting 


somewhere. 


Reo puts into the Wolverine all accepted trimmings 


—but it doesn’t have to sell on trimmings. 


Reo dresses it up in colors—but the Wolverine doesn’t 


have to sell on colors. 
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expected to drive into his or her own garage for so 


low an F. O. B. price as $1195 or $1295. 
Perhaps you, as a boy or girl between seventeen and 
seventy, would like to see and ride in this car Reo 
has built especially for you. 


You'll find it in any Reo showroom. 


We 


especially 


Try it out—over any roads—in any company. 
think you'll be very much surprised, 


when you consider the price. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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“*This Fleuron 
is a Veritable 
Swindler. He 
Owes Thou: 

sands’"’ 


(Continued from Page 48) 

Horatio Bumpus was a Tommer. This was his emi- 
nence—that he was the most accomplished Tom actor in 
a country of one hundred million people. Whenever a 
new Tom show was sent out on the road and the list of 
Tom people was being made up, the manager would nat- 
urally say, “Well, there is Bumpus. Now what about the 
others?”’ 

More men, women and children have cried about the 
death of Uncle Tom, as enacted by this sterling tragedian, 
than have committed suicide after seeing one of Ibsen’s 
plays. The number must run into millions. Besides his 
straight work, Mr. Bumpus doubled a very hot B-flat 
saxophone and could fill in with a monologue in one. He 
was handy with tools, could write his own press notices, 
paint scenery and look after the troupe’s luggage, if any. 

It was this man Bumpus, Horatio Bumpus, who was 
now on his way to the American consul in Nice to demand 
a ticket back to New York. He had some difficulty in 
finding his country’s representative, owing to the stupidity 
of the inhabitants of the city. When Horatio roared 
“Oo ay the American consul?” they looked dumb and 
acted dumber. Finally, however, the shrill cries of Bumpus 
attracted the attention of a professional guide, who took 
the actor to the consulate and was rewarded with a bless- 
ing, with which payment he seemed utterly disappointed. 

“T am sorry for you, Mr. Bumper,” said the American 
consul, “‘but the Government does not supply me with any 
funds to return stranded American tourists to their homes. 
Naturally I can’t do it out of my own pocket. You really 
have no idea how many requests of this sort we have. 
Isn’t there somebody in the States you could cable to for 
funds?” 

“Sir, my name is not Bumper. It is Bumpus—Horatio 
Bumpus,”’ replied the actor with dignity; “‘and I am not 
the kind of man who would inflict my temporary disaster 
upon no friends, though no doubt I could get all the money 
I wanted if I were to cable. The point is, are you going to 
let an American citizen starve to death in this God- 
forsaken place or not? If that is the kind of a Government 
which has given me birth and which I have done a good 
deal for in my humble way, then I want to know it.” 

‘Well, you know it,’’ was the succinct reply. 

As this seemed to complete the conversation, Mr. 
3umpus stared dully at the offensive upstart who so vilely 
misrepresented an ungrateful country and sat down. The 
consul, though making-believe busy, was really glancing fur- 
tively and with real sympathy at the collapsed tragedian. 

Finally he said, ““You said you were an actor, Mr. 
Bumpus?”’ 

“T am an actor,” was the reply. The kindliness in the 
consular voice brought Horatio to his feet with new hope. 
“You must have heard of vs 
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“Oh, an actor,”’ repeated the con- 
sul curiously—‘‘an actor. Why—let 
me think — By George, I’ve got 
something! I can’t ship you back 
to the States, Mr. Bumpus—abso- 
lutely not—but I can put you in the 
way of an engagement right here, I 
think. I don’t know anything about 
your profession, but there was a man 
in here the other day looking for — 
Alphonse, what was that gentleman’s 
name? You know, the one that came 
in asking if we could put him in touch 
with an American actor or play- 
wright, or something.” The consul 
had turned to his assistant. 

“Thave hisnameand address. Here 
itis: Monsieur Simon Fleuron, 32bis 
Rue de Grenelle. Telephone 54-543.” 

“T’ll have Alphonse call the 
man up if you want me to. I 
don’t know exactly what he 
wants, but perhaps it might in- 
terest you,” said the consul to 
Mr. Bumpus. 

“Does he speak American?” 
asked the actor, not too enthu- 
siastically. 

“Why, as I remember, he knows 
a few words,” the consul an- 
swered Mr. Bumpus. “But Al- 
phonse here will act as interpreter 
if you care for an interview.” 

“‘T think I would rather go back to the United States,” 
said Horatio simply. 

“As to that, I’m afraid I can’t help you,” said the 
consul, 

“Well, I’ll see him,” concluded Horatio. ‘‘I don’t see 
what good it will do. Maybe he is looking for an angel to 
throw a musical comedy or something. An American 
actor wouldn’t be no good here, not speaking this dialect.” 

“May I ask why you came over here? Was 
it merely as a tourist?” 

Mr. Bumpus nodded sadly. ‘I got the itch 
to travel. I had always heard about Europe, 
so I thought I ought to see it. When my last 
engagement came to an end, 
owing, sir, to the unfortunate 
occurrence of our Little Eva 


And Then Mr. Bumpus, 
the American Tragedian, 


Came To. That Quick ‘ 
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having twins in the railroad station at Ottumwa, Iowa, she 
being the wife of the manager and he not being willing to 
go on with the show without his wife, and besides, our 
salaries being due for some weeks owing to the poor crops, 
and so forth—as I was saying, sir, I decided to travel. I 
have got the itch now to keep on traveling—till I get back 
to where I can get a copy of the Billboard.” 

‘Alphonse, call the French gentleman,” said the consul. 

The Frexch gentleman happened to be chez soi, and he 
responded so hurriedly to the call that Horatio suddenly 
regarded himself as greatly needed by the French drama. 
Before the consul placed the two actors in an adjoining 
room with Alphonse, the native clerk of the consulate, he 
had a chance to compare the appearance of the two Thes- 
pians. The comparison was interesting. Horatio Bumpus 
was big, well-fed, hearty of complexion. The Frenchman 
was much undersized, sallow, with gaunt cheek bones and 
little dark luminous eyes which roved incessantly. Bumpus 
was nearly six feet tall. The Frenchman was a bare five- 
three. 

The moment Horatio set eyes upon Fleuron he said to 
himself, ‘‘He’s a heavy. He’d do for Simon Legree. And 
his name is Simon. That’s funny.’”’ Mr. Bumpus was so 
much a Tommer that whenever he met a brother actor 
he mechanically cast him in one of the parts of Uncle 
Tom’s ©abin. 

“Well, good luck to you both,” said the consul as he 
closed the door of the room where the interview was to 
take place. 

The first thing Mr. Bumpus asked the Frenchman 
was, “Do you speak English or American, monseer?”’ 

““T spoken the Eng- 
lish veery imperfect- 
ment,’’ replied the 
other. “ But I bring vit 
y me mon dictionnaire.”’ 

So Alphonse carried on 
the rest of the inter- 
view, interpreting by 
turns. Whenever a 
gentleman says he 
spoken the English 
) veery imperfectment, 
it means that he does 
not speak it at all. 













i 5 “Tell monseer that 
{ I am an American 
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“BORN AND RAISED in San Diego, the playground of California, I liv 
’ outdoor life jing, swimming, golfing—and as a result I always ha I 
around the time of my high school graduati I became run dow I 
and dances, | guess—and then there was the senior play. The vice- | 
get me to withdraw fre the play. But I t want to dot 
“Tt hapy i th 1 it Yeast enth Id 
myself. I began eati ry day 
To my surprise I was better within ar I wa 
and vigorous. I was soon able to begin my Now, w 
feel the slightest return of sluggishness, I § aga 
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Mr. Freverick D, Wave (above, at right), of New York, gather 


ing data for a magazine article on the hazards of structural steel work 


RIGHT 


Miss 


Margaret Alexander's mother writes: 





\ “MY DOCTOR had prescribed Fleisch 
i mann’s Yeast cakes for my brother-in-law 
if and myself, and I knew they were good for 





children as well. So when my daughter 
Margaret became bothered with constipa- 
4 tion the first thing I thought of giving her 
was Yeast. 

} “At first I gave it to her dissolved in 
| milk, but later she ate it just like candy. 
' In about a month's time she became per 


fectly normal ag 





““Now, whenever she goes into a store 
with me she says, * Don't forget the Yeast 
cakes, mother.’ They have been nuggets 
of gold to me.” 


Mrs. Evirn M. ALEXANDER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"But I take no chances of another 
breakdown in my health,” 
says Frederick D. Wade 





New York City 
“ By the time I was fifteen 
I had run away from home so often 


13 


years old 


that my mother gave up trying t 
} 


Keep me there. 


“After working my around 


the world on tramp steamers I| en 


way 


tered college, where I specialized In 
journalism. But the pre ssure « f study 


and overtraining in athletics brought 


back my old enemy, indigestion. 

“When I graduated I was suffering 
from a bad case of ‘nerves’ 
tically a breakdown. But heeding a 
suggestion « f an athletic trainer I be- 
three of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


prac - 


gan eating cakes daily 























How thousands have found 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmar 


one cake before each meal or be 


lr 


three or four months I 


my nerves as steady as the tror 


in the construction jobs on which I 

worked for a time after leaving < 

lege. I am writing short stories ar 
es now, and giving boxing 





But I am sti 
to keep myst lf in shape. 


| REDERICK D. W ADE 


struction. 


eating Ye ist 


” 


YEAST 


whe le - 


a ISCHMANN’S 
not a medicine but a food 
some, fresh as any vegetable. 


Yet this food has unusual virtue in 


correcting certain common ills 
digestion, skin troubles, “ nerves.” Ills 
from an 
Fleis« h 
mann’s Yeast keeps the intestines 


such as these generally come 


unclean intestinal tract. 


clean. Strengthens the sluggish mus 


cles. Brings healthful “regularity.” 
Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your 


grocer and keep in any cool, dry 
place. And send for latest booklet on 
Yeast in the diet Health Re- 
search Dept. D-60, The Fleischmann 
701 Washington Street 


-~free. 
Company, q 
New York. 

LEFT Tacoma, Wash 
THERE IS quite a contrast in my hobbies 


radio announcing and hiking in the mountains 





Broadcasting, especially, requires enthusiasn 


My 


siasm was, however, badly dampened by pain 


and a mind constantly alert own enthu 


months I 





ful skin eruptions. For 18 was 
afflicted—and I mean afflicted, too! 

I tried every cure suggest no results 
At last I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Picture my relief as my skin gradually cleare 
up. And—here’s the point—I haven't bec 
bothered since!” 

H at C. For 


health—easily, naturally: 


n’s Yeast regularly every day, 


1 
tween meals. Eat it just pial 





or dissolved in water (hot or cold) or any other way you like 
For stubborn constipation physicians recommend drinking on¢ 
cake in a glass of hot water t scalding—before each meal 
and before going to bed. And n vourself to form a regula 
daily habit. As you are benefited by eating Yeast you can 
gradually discontinue dangerous, habit-forming catha s, 
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Our Weekly Chat 





LAURA LA PLANTE 


Now recognized as the picture 
world’s most popular 
comedienne 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
released this year and which I cor- 
dially recommend to you as pictures 
mighty well worth seeing: 

“The Cat andthe Canary,” 
with LAURA LA PLANTE, 
CREIGHTON HALE, GERTRUDE 
ASTOR, TULLY MARSHALL, FLORA 
FINCH, LUCIEN LITTLEFIELD. 

‘Back to God’s Country,” 
starring RENEE ADOREE. 


“Thirteenth Juror,” featur- 
ing ANNA Q. NILSSON and 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN. 

“The Irresistible Lover,” 
featuring NORMAN KERRY, 
LOIS MORAN and ARTHUR LAKE. 

“On Your Toes,” starring 
REGINALD DENNY. 


“Finders Keepers,’ 
ring LAURA LA PLANTE. 


I believe “Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin” will prove the film master- 
piece of the year, judging by its amazing 
reception in the big cities where it has 
played thus far. 


Also I believe that “The 


ManWho Laughs,’’ starring that 
excellent actor CONRAD VEIDT and that 
charming young woman MARY PHIL- 
BIN, will have a great run of popularity. 


“Les Misérables,” from the 
great Victor Hugo novel, is already 
a pronounced favorite wherever shown. 

So is our newest comedy, 
“The Cohens and Kellys in 
Paris,” featuring GEORGE SID- 
NEY and J. FARREL MacDONALD. 

Have youseen that different 
comedian, GLENN TRYON, in his 


recent comedies? Watch for ‘‘Hot Heels.’’ 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 
Send 10c in stamps for autographed photograph of 
your favorite Universal star 


” star- 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in 
your name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The Home of the Good Film”’ 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SHALL POSTERITY PAY? 


contemplates an ad valorem levy upon the 
true, full value of all property, land, build- 
ings, crops, livestock, clothing, furniture, 
jewelry and securities. In practice it has 
degenerated almost exclusively into a tax 
upon land and buildings, the extent to which 
full assessment is made varying enormously 
from state to state, county to county, town 
to town, and ever. from one piece of prop- 
erty to its identic neighbor. 

Under primitive conditions, when the 
functions of government were few and real 
estate was the basis of the whole economic 
and social structure, its ownership being 
practically a synonym of wealth, the gen- 
eral property tax worked well enough. All 
property was simple in form and limited in 


| quantity. 


But now the tendency is for the modern 
invisible, intangible forms of property to 
escape, so that land and buildings, espe- 
cially in rural areas, bear a cruel and often 
crushing burden. Realty in New York 
constitutes 48 per cent of the wealth and 
pays 76 per cent of the taxes. In Illinois it 
pays 80 per cent of the taxes and consti- 
tutes 40 per cent of the wealth. There are 
states in which conditions are even worse. 

Land and buildings are open to public 
view and their area and ownership are of 
public record. Small home owners are less 
articulate in defending their interests than 
banks, insurance companies, automobile as- 
sociations and large corporations. Surveys 
made in state after state show that a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of farm income 
goes for local taxes as compared with the 
average city dweller. 

The truth is that local units of govern- 
ment, laid out before we had improved 
highways, automobiles, telephones or even 
telegraphs, are too small for efficient tax 
administration. The local tax assessor is 
the basis of the whole great system, but the 
public attaches no honor or importance to 
this work, relegating it too often to part- 
time job hunters possessing political affilia- 
tions or personal popularity rather than 
trained technical equipment for the enor- 
mously complicated task of property valu- 
ation under modern conditions. Speaking 
of the several hundred local assessors in 
Virginia, a 1925 report of the state chamber 
of commerce says: 

“The remuneration is not sufficient to 
attract men of experience and the task is a 
thankless one. While some few public- 
spirited citizens may be induced to under- 
take it at times, very few having once 
responded will consider a second, appoint- 
ment. In consequence the experience 
gained at one assessment is seldom avail- 
able for the next. There is no coéperation 
whatever among the assessing officers; no 
common standard save the provision of the 


| constitution that real estate shall be as- 
| sessed at its fair market value, which is uni- 


versally disregarded; and last, but not 
least, except in a few of the cities, the as- 
sessors are furnished no working tools, such 
as tax maps. The entire procedure is no 
more than a guessing contest, in which no 
two assessors guess alike, and in which one 
assessor rarely guesses similarly on two 
separate pieces of property.” 


Relief for the Land Poor 


A high New York State official estimates 
that because of faulty and unequal assess- 


| ment within tax districts and imperfect 
| equalization between tax districts, there is 


at least a 10 per cent error in the distribu- 
tion of taxes on real property. This means 


| that in New York $60,000,000 a year is paid 





by those who should not pay it, and the 
same sum is avoided by another group that 
should pay. 

In any case, except for land and build- 
ings, only a small, diminishing fraction of 
all property is reached by the general prop- 
erty tax. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board shows that if all property in 
Illinois were listed and fully assessed at the 
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rates in force, the rates themselves could be 
reduced by two-thirds of the present figure, 
while yielding the same revenue. 

In several states securities have been 
placed in a separate classification and re- 
moved from the local general property tax, 
being subject to a low, flat-rate state mill 
tax. But this plan is not altogether an un- 
qualified success. The only alternative, 
however, is a personal income tax levied by 
the state. Only a few states have as yet 
adopted the income tax, notably Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts and New York. But if 
the need for revenue keeps on increasing, 
more states will be forced to the income tax, 
and perhaps even the larger cities may 
adopt it. 

I have already referred to the objection 
which so many people express to any 
broadening of the tax base—that is, to the 
adoption of new types of taxes—for fear it 
will give the politicians more money to 
squander. This feeling applies with especial 
force to state income taxes. In New York, 
where it is widely applied, the rich prop- 
erty owners object because it is one more 
tax which they have to pay, and the aver- 
age citizen who rents an apartment dislikes 
the tax because it is the first time he has 
ever known that he paid any taxes at all. 


Improvements Pay Their Way 


Wealth is naturally shy and timid, al- 
ways apprehensive of new forms of taxes. 
But it must take some chances. We cannot 
keep on increasing expenditure without 
reaching more taxpayers; that is an arith- 
metical certainty. 

The income tax in New York did no more 
than make up for the licenses lost through 
prohibition. The state would have more 
abandoned farms even than it has now, if 
the income tax had not been adopted. As 
time goes on we will be forced, in tax legis- 
lation, to use the income principle more and 
the amount-of-property-owned principle 
less. It is absurd to tax a farmer solely on 
the basis of the amount of land owned, with 
no regard to its income-producing capacity. 

In primitive days property was a good 
test of the ability to pay taxes, but in the 
complicated society of today income is a 
sounder test. Yet in none of its forms is 
ability to pay, as expressed by the income 
tax, acceptable as a universal rule in taxa- 
tion. The income tax has grave faults. In 
fact the fundamental truth is that no one 
principle of taxation is of universal applica- 
tion, that any single principle breaks down, 
once we come to rely upon it altogether. 
Only a combination of principles will work 
at all. 

There is danger of the income-tax ability- 
to-pay idea being erected into a fetish by 
the theorists and overdone by the politi- 
cians who prefer to have the mass of the 
people believe that the rich pay all the costs 
of government. Slowly and somewhat 
vaguely, but surely all the same, a new 
principle, or at least an old one in new form, 
is coming into operation. I refer to the toll 
or pricing idea. It is best exemplified.in the 
gasoline tax, now employed in all but two 
states, and is sure to spread as a principle of 
taxation. 

This idea is being widely applied to the 
building of tunnels and bridges, such as the 
Delaware River Bridge at Philadelphia and 
the new bridges across the Hudson. It is 
working well and causing no complaint. It 
is applicable to all great physical improve- 
ments, such as bridges, tunnels, subways, 
highways, and the like. It might be applied 
to colleges, but can hardly be adopted in 
the elementary schools or for police protec- 
tion, parks, courts of justice and the like. 

The toll idea cannot be employed uni- 
versally. Just because a laborer uses Cen- 
tral Park more than Mr. Rockefeller, we do 
not expect the former to pay larger taxes. 
But the tendency is to charge for the use of 
even the public tennis courts, golf links and 
dancing pavilions. It is absurd for cities to 


supply everything free or below cost. Such 
a policy merely leads to waste, as in the case 
of very low water rates in many places. 

There is no good reason why private au- 
tomobiles should park free in valuable city 
streets for hours, or why commission mer- 
chants in the lower part of New York City 
should block the streets to load and unload 
their wares, all for no charge. There is no 
reason why business concerns should build 
vaults under sidewalks without paying well 
for the privilege. 

But, returning to larger matters, where 
great public works are involved, there is a 
manifest practical advantage in the toll sys- 
tem. It acts as an economic brake upon ex- 
travagance. It is not a vague control like 
some constitutional provision. The Man- 
hattan Island public is eager for new 
bridges to Long Island and New Jersey. If 
these bridges are paid for out of a general 
fund, then there is no check upon over- 
building. But if the public is willing to pay 
seventy-five cents or a dollar for an auto- 
mobile trip across one of these bridges we 
have an accurate guide as to the economic 
wisdom of the improvement. 

Wealth is now so widely diffused that 
millions of people can afford to pay tolls for 
the use of bridges, tunnels, highways, and 
the like. Governor Smith can build as 
many hundreds of millions’ worth of public 
improvements as he wants, and issue bonds 
against them with perfect safety for the 
future, provided the bonds are paid off out 
of receipts. The truth is that the people in 
and around New York are so anxious to 
have bridges, tunnels, subways, motor 
speedways, and the like, that they are more 
than willing to pay the entire cost by means 
of tolls. 

Nor is the idea undemocratic. Where the 
income and inheritance tax* ability-to-pay 
idea is pushed hard, the rich man is com- 
pelled to foot the bills, rather grudgingly, 
and says to the poor, “I do this for 
you, but don’t ask too much of me.”’ But 
where the average man is willing to pay for 
bridges and highways, he can go as far as 
he likes in demanding new construction. 

But even if we apply in reason every 
known principle of taxation, there will not 
be enough money to pay for the public im- 
provements now contemplated, unless the 
tendency toward tax exemption is checked. 
On this subject it is necessary to speak with 
brutal frankness. The whittling away of 
the bases of taxation by a broadening of 
exemptions is an insidious danger which, if 
not checked, will threaten the very exist- 
ence of government. 


The Tax Exempt 


Public property within a community 
used for local public purposes should not be 
taxed, because this would only take money 
from one public pocket and put it into an- 
other. But it is a question whether any 
property, whether public or private, should 
be exempt from water charges, or from spe- 
cial assessments for local improvements. It 
might be wise also to subject state lands to 
local taxation. 

But there is greater danger in other direc- 
tions. When cities engage in transit de- 
velopments there is exemption of property, 
thus placing an even heavier burden upon 
the remaining taxable wealth. There is a 
tendency to exempt new housing develop- 
ments, and in some states special manu- 
facturing industries whose development is 
desired. Always there is a plausible argu- 
ment for exempting this or that class of 
securities. 

But the situation is even worse, if possi- 
ble, when we come to welfare, educational 
and religious organizations. No matter 
how worthy an object which is exempt, 
there are always people who can think up 
others just as worthy. As Chairman Mas- 
tick of the New York Legislative Commit- 
tee on Taxation and Retrenchment says, 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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avoiding a condition that holds men back. 


WIFE, in a sense, is custodian of her hus- 

band’s health. The very food she serves at 
the table can be an important ally in his daily 
battle for success. 

To many men the lunch table is merely a 
place to discuss business. Food is a secondary 
consideration. They order automatically and 
they eat what is put before them. It is at home 
that the proper precautions must be taken to 
guard against the menace of constipation. 

While physicians trace a high percentage of 
all illness to this unnatural condition, they 
admit freely that in many cases it could be pre- 
vented by proper diet balance 

Too little bulk in modern food is one of the 
outstanding causes of constipation. The place 
to correct this trouble is at its source, the table. 

Millions of people avoid constipation because 
they eat a bowl of Post's Bran Flakes every 
morning for breakfast. This delicious cereal 
provides bulk which is so necessary to proper 

functioning, and it is so 
’: good to eat that it delights 
the palate every day. 





You owe your family’s 
health this two weeks’ test 


Constipation must not be 
neglected!* Do not expect 
to correct it with a single 


’ 4 serving of bulk food. To be 

















SEND THIS COUPON FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE 


Postum Company, Inc Dept. B-148 
Battle Creek, Mich 

Please send me your free booklet and a sample package of 
Post's Bran Flakes, so I can see how good it tastes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 

| 

| ADDRESS 

| CITY STATE 


LIKE BRAN’’ 








‘NOW YOU’LL 
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can help him 
WIN! 


The very food you serve at the table can aid him in 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 

















Business is a fascinating 

mistress. In his pursuit of 
success a man is likely to for 
get even his health It ts part 
of a wife's job to help him 
preserve proper balance in the 
food he eat 


effective, bran must be 
eaten regularly, every 
day. That is why it is so 
important that you /zke 
the bran you eat. Start 
a two weeks’ test by 
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mailing the coupon be- 

low for a free sample 

which will show you how delicious Post's 
Bran Flakes is, or by ordering a regular pack- 
age from the grocer. 

Tomorrow morning for breakfast eat Post's 
Bran Flakes with milk or cream. You will find 
it one of the most appetizing cereals you have 
ever tasted. You will be delighted with the 
crispness and delicious flavor. 

Keep up the program faithfully for two weeks. 
You can vary it if you like by combining Post's 
Bran Flakes with fruits or berries. It also makes 
marvelous muffins and bran bread 

After two wecks’ test we predict you will 
notice a difference in the way you feel and you 
will find that Post's Bran Flakes has acted as 
a natural and effective regulator. 

But don’t stop at the end of two weeks. Fol- 
low the example of millions of healthy people 
who keep on the ‘Road to Wellville”’ by eating 
Post's Bran Flakes every morning 





* Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about by 
too little bulk in the diet, should yield to Post's Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent 
physician at once and follow his advice 





“posts BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


AS AN ounce 
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ALL tones that 
ab-sueetesebVA-me-tele 
blend with fine fur- 
nishings — that give 
soft beauty and spa- 
ciousnéss to interiors! 


AY) iebesbhets 


Flat Wall 


Paint 


—no pores to absorb dirt. 
Easy washing takes the 
place of re-decorating! 


—for homes, public build- 
ings, churches, etc. 


“Guide to Better 
Homes’ 


—book on home 
el taele Belelem file 
furnishing sent 


free 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS ©. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories: 
Milwaukee, Wis:, Newark, New Jersey 


Portland, Oregon Los Angeles, Cal. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Tt is a striking fact that those individuals 
and interests which sponsor the various ex- 
emption measures appear to feel that their 
particular exemption is the only one sub- 
mitted, or, at least, deserving of considera- 
tion. It is seldom realized that the tax 
system of this state would be all but obliter- 
ated if all the tax exemptions asked for were 
enacted into law.” 

More than $3,000,000,000 of property, 
mostly realty, is owned by religious organ- 
izations, and the amount is increasing. It 
is a serious question whether church peo- 
ple should not give evidence of the strength 
of their beliefs by a willingness to pay their 
share of taxes. If the state is going to help 
support the churches, why should it not do 
so directly, instead of indirectly by means 
of tax exemptions? 

One trouble is that religious, educational 
and welfare organizations frequently sell 
city property which has increased in value 
and move to cheaper locations. Yet no 
taxes are paid on these profitable transac- 
tions. Often they leave the crowded sec- 
tions of cities, moving to suburbs and thus 
making the tax problems of these outlying 
areas most difficult. 


Outworn Political Units 


Then there is the problem of the great 
foundations which escape taxation. There 
are such absurdities as the exemption of 
cemetery lots from taxation and the re- 
quests of universities to exempt buildings 
occupied as residences by their professors or 
employes, or even the golf courses on which 
students play. Most preposterous of all, 
there are people with nerve enough to ask 
for exemption of college fraternity houses 
and the headquarters of professional or fra- 
ternal societies. 

There is no way of eating one’s cake and 
having it too. To keep asking for more 
highways, public schools, and the like, and 
at the same time to request more and more 
tax exemptions shows an intelligence which 
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would be an insult to a child; it is a moron- 
like exhibition. No; I will take that back. 
Such people are not lacking in intelligence, 
they are merely selfish, hoping that the 
other fellow will pay and that they will 
escape. 

Finally, I doubt if there is any way of 
financing the improvements which public 
opinion seems to demand without an in- 
crease in the tendency of state aid to local 
finances. Those who make much of local 
self-reliance may deplore this trend, but it 
is inevitable. 

For one thing, many of the best sources 
of revenue can be handled only by the 
states. This applies not only to inheritance, 
income, gasoline, corporation and other ex- 
isting taxes, but to most of the proposed 
larger new sources of revenues. 

The inability of the ancient small units of 
government to meet their modern obliga- 
tions is well illustrated in New York by the 
proposed state bond issue of $300,000,000 
to help eliminate railroad grade crossings. 
It is doubtful if any tax district should be 
smaller than a county; certainly it should 
not be so small that it cannot employ full- 
time, permanent, trained tax officials. We 
must always keep in mind the fact that the 
shift of population to cities has left thou- 
sands of communities poor and rendered 
other thousands exceedingly rich. 

Not only will the smaller units be in- 
creasingly assisted in respect to schools and 
highways, but probably as time goes on the 
state will aid them to maintain police de- 
partments. Traffic is even more than a 
state problem; it is national. The automo- 
bile has utterly changed the old situation 
where police costs could be looked upon as 
entirely local. 

These changes may be deplored, but we 
cannot allot for all time the functions of 
government. Functions shift constantly as 
economic changes sweep over the country, 
a fact which the tax and revenue systems 
must recognize. For one thing, new units of 
government fitted to modern conditions are 
developing, such as metropolitan districts, 
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regional authorities, port authorities, inter- 
state commissions, and the like. 

If we are so sunk in prejudice and inertia 
that we refuse to make political boundaries 
correspond more closely than at present 
with actual economic boundaries, the diffi- 
culty can, in part, be got around by erect- 
ing these super units. State, county and 
town lines must be brought up to date, or 
else these new units must be created, for 
the simple reason that the distribution of 
economic resources no longer follows in 
even the remotest degree the antiquated 
political boundaries. 


The Public Always Pays 


In conclusion I trust that no one who has 
read this or any preceding article in this 
series will gather the idea that I am trying 
to belittle the value and importance of that 
collective activity which we call govern- 
ment. As Dr. William H. Allen has said, 
**Good fovernment is the greatest and best 
of all philanthropies.’’ There are those who 
insist that despite all its wastes it is the 
cheapest thing we get for our money. 

But even if that be true, we find no ex- 
cuse therein for outworn organization and 
procedure designed to make jobs for de- 
serving incompetents. Public expenditures 
in the past are but a bagatelle to those that 
lie ahead. In the past fourteen years the 
tax burden has doubled every six years in 
New York State, and will probably rise 
even faster in the future. Government is 
necessary to business, but business meth- 
ods are just as necessary to government. 

There need be no fear about posterity 
failing to pay. The fact is that both the 
present and the future are sure to pay and 
pay and pay. The outlook is appalling in- 
deed unless the all too common spirit and 
attitude of those who approach govern- 
ment, partly in indifference, partly in in- 
competence, partly in selfishness and partly 
in dishonesty, can be modified. 





Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of four 
articles by Mr. Atwood. 


THE HUT OF THE UNCLE TOM 


actor, at liberty. I will join on wire or 
what has he,” said Horatio, with a large 
smile. 

“He says good, he will be glad to talk 
with you,” said the clerk, after several hun- 
dred impassioned words from Monsieur 
Fleuron. ‘‘ The gentleman says he is looking 
for a play which has done well in America. 
He has a business man who is willing to put 
up the money for a traveling company if 
they can convince him that they have a 
sure success. If you have the manuscript of 
a great American success, Mr. Fleuron will 
pay you for it and give you a part in the 
performance. It must satisfy the business 
man, of course.” 

“‘ Ask him if this man is a butter-and-egg 
man,” suggested Horatio, with a grin. 

“Ts it that your man of commerce deals 


| in the butter and the eggs?” asked Al- 
| phonse, who did not know the joke. Then, 


to Bumpus: “ No, sir; the man of commerce 
is an ironmonger. He has a daughter who 
wishes much to be an actress. It isfor her he 
would advance money for Monsieur Fleu- 
ron’s company.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Horatio, wetting his lips with 
anticipation, “‘I have heard of such high- 
minded gents. Tell monseer his angel is en- 
gaged at once and can report for duty. I 
have the play—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the 
greatest American success ever known. Ten 
road companies last year swept the sticks 
like a fire in the pine woods. We did so 
much business in Kansas that the banks 
complained there was no deposits any more. 
We ——”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon,” cried the perplexed 
clerk-interpreter. ‘‘I do not know all those 
words. If you could be very simple ———’”’ 

“All right, young man,”’ went on Ho- 
ratio affably. ‘Here is the idea: I havea 
play called Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I control 


(Continued from Page 50) 


all rights. Tell him that. It is a knock-out. 
Tell him that.” 

“Knock-out! I know! Jack Dempsey!” 
cried Monsieur Fleuron, who had caught a 
little of the idea and did not wait for the 
interpreter. 

“No, not Jack Dempsey! Knock-out— 
that means it is a big success, see? Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin—that’s the name.” 

Alphonse told Fleuron that the name of 
the great American success was La Hutte 
de |’Oncle Tom. 

“Who wrote it?” asked Monsieur Fleu- 
ron. 

This was a poser for Horatio. Having 
been playing it since he was a child, it had 
never occurred to him that anyone wrote it. 
He had never even read a script of the 
play. He knew every part and every word 
of the usual version, every piece of business, 
every prop, as well as he knew his own 
name. Who wrote it? How should he 
know? But Monsieur Fleuron had toknow, 
so Horatio had a quick inspiration. 

““Belascovitch,” he replied soberly. 

“He wants to know if you can tell him 
briefly what it is about,’’ went on Alphonse. 

“Can I? I sure can. Get this: There is 
an old slave—you know what a slave is?” 

“Certainly—a Russian. In French we 
say Slav.” 

“Well, if that’s all you know about it, 
you'd better let me talk with this gent di- 
rect. A slave is a negro who worked for 
nothing until after the Civil War and they 
started running Pullman cars. Get that? 
He was a negro who—zam, zam! like that, 
when his master wanted to hurry him up.” 

“Oh, Iknow!”’ cried Alphonse, the bright 
linguist, with pleasure. “You mean an 
esclave.”’ 

“T do not mean an esclave. I mean a 
slave. S-l-a, and so forth. Never mind. 


Let that pass. I am the Uncle Tom, tell 
your friend. The little daughter of the gent 
who backs the show can be Little Eva. 
Little Eva is a swell part. She is a sweet 
little girl who dies and has a good scene. If 
agreeable, our friend here can play Simon 
Legree.”’ 

“T cannot do it! I cannot do it!” cried 
Alphonse, bursting from the room and ap- 
pealing to the consul. “Mr. Casey, I am 
very sorry, but I cannot interpret for this 
American gentleman. It is not the English 
I know. He uses words which I have not 
seen or heard ever. At school nothing 
of the kind is spoken, I assure you. It is 
impossible. At the one moment he says 
he sets fires to woods of pine, and then he 
calls a play by the name which is given to 
the end of a boxing match. Pardon me, but 
is it possible the gentleman may have fallen 
and struck upon his head? He is not ra- 
tional.” 

“Oh, I think he’s all right. You don’t 
understand actors, Alphonse,’ was the 
good-natured reply. The consul took up 
the burden of trying to make Horatio in- 
telligible to Fleuron and Fleuron to Horatio. 
He was so far successful that at the end of a 
laborious hour the outstanding facts were 
these: 

If Monsieur Dufour, who was the father 
of the young French lady with dramatic 
hopes, should be equally well pleased with 
The Hut of the Uncle Tom and with Mr. 
Bumpus, and should decide to send out 
Monsieur Fleuron with his traveling com- 
pany, then the party of the second part, 
said Bumpus, would join the company of 
said Fleuron at a salary to be settled later 
and instruct the rest of the company in 
their parts. Further be it noted that one 
of the members of the Fleuron troupe, 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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HOW MANUFACTURING SKILL IS BRINGING DOWN COSTS 





Quality products a vital factor 


Since 1913 the cost of electricity 


for domestic use has been reduced 


12.3%. This lower cost has come in the 
face of higher prices for fuel, equip- 


ment and labor. 


How this has been done is of interest 
to manufacturers generally. 

Lower costs in making electricity are 
mainly dependent upon the smooth 


and uninterrupted operation of the 


power generating equipment. 


And in this smooth and uninterrupted 
operation lubrication is a vital factor. 


That is why the majority of the power 
stations producing electricity through- 
out the country are lubricated with 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. 


We have many cases on record where 
power costs have been reduced and 
more efficient operation obtained 
through the use of Gargoyle Lubri- 
cating Oils. 


Lubrication is of equal importance in 
your plant. 


Probably no one thing in plant oper- 
ation is more important in main- 


taining production than correct lubri- 
cation—nor more often unconsciously 
slighted. 


g 
Oil Company you can engage the ser- 


vices of the world’s outstanding lubri- 


By getting in touch with the Vacuum 


cating organization. 


We are in close working contact with 
all types of industry in the manufac- 
turing field. 
Our experts will be glad to discuss 
with you the lubrication problems in 
your plant. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


The world’s quality oils for plant lubrication 


HEADQUARTERS: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED: GOODYEAR SUCTION HOSE 


FOR WESTON SAND AND GRAVEL CO., LOGTOWN, MISSISSIPPI 
8 PLY 
10 FT. LONG 
10°1.D. 


G7.M.SPECIFIED : GOODYEAR DREDGING SLEEVES 


FOR THE CENTRAL DREDGING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
T™ a 
I8"TO 8’LONG \ 
18” AND 24'1.D. 


GOODY YEAR 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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That Extra Yardube- and the G.I. M. | 


When you are after yardage—lots of it, fast, and at low cost good condition today, showing no evidence of failure. Its per- 


—no part of your equipment counts more for efficient, eco- formance, and further G. T. M. recommendations, prompted ly 
nomical operation than your suction hose and dredging sleeves. our equipping our other dredges 100° with Goodyear—both 
The right suction hose and the right dredging sleeves are a prod- suction hose and sleeves—and also using Goodyear Chute nM) 
uct of good manufacture, according to proper specification to Lining in out rotary screen plant.” ‘ 
your needs. And correct specification is the job of the G. T. M. } 
—Goodyear Technical Man. ™ yp monene Sameany, of oy nee mas See 
. . T. M.-specified Goodyear Dredging Sleeves from 18 inches 
Two examples from the records of G. T. M.-specified Good- to 8 feet or length and of 18- and 24-inch inside diameter for | 
year Suction Hose and Goodyear Dredging Sleeves in the service the past five years in its sand-filling operations at Chicago, Me 
of dredgers operating under widely different conditions may be employing them, in one interesting instance, in the steamer-to- f 
cited to show how the right construction, based on scientific shore line from the first whaleback steamer ever converted 


analysis of the duty required, results in extra life, extra yardage, 
trouble-free operation, and economy. 


Weston Sand and Gravel Company, of Logtown, Mississippi, ‘*We have Goodyear Sleeves still in use that were supplied as 
put a new dredge into service on the lower reaches of the Mis- long ago as August 10, 1926, reports Mr. C. R. Dietz, Secretary. 
sissippi in July, 1925. For eight months they used different “They have lasted twice as long as any others we have used. 
kinds of suction hose, getting an average of about two months We have handled about 1,750,000 yards through them, and 
service to the hose. In February, they calledin theG. T. M. This our Engineer tells me he thinks they are good to go over the 
expert on hose made a careful analysis of ‘all the mathematical 2,000,000 mark. ! 
and working factors affecting the installation, and on that basis 
recommended 10-inch, 8-ply Goodyear Sand Suction Hose. 


into a sandboat. 
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Goodyear Hose for every purpose is G. T. M.-specified to insure 
longer, more economical and more efficient service. Its per- 








‘*Since the day it was installed, over two years ago, this piece formance proves the value of the Goodyear Analysis Plan, the Hy 
of Goodyear Hose has been in continuous daily operation, ex- G. T. M. method, and Goodyear manufacturing. For detailed f 
cept for a period aggregating three months when the dredge information about any Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods— ; 
was stopped for repairs, and for 12 months of the time in both Hose, Belts, Valves, Packing —or the expert work of the G. T. M., } 
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day and night work,” says President C. W. Weston. “It is in write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Mademoiselle Garcin, having a knowledge 
of English, would make a translation of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin at once, Mr. Bumpus 
to labor with her to this end. 

And thereupon, having borrowed five 
dollars in frances from the amiable consul 
of the United States, Mr. Bumpus went 
back to his hotel room and considered his 
prospects. 

“IT suppose,”’ he said to himself, “‘that I 
can make ’em tear up the seats in France 
the way I do back on the Plains. I guess I 
will show these foreigners something. I will 
travel once acrost France and back, and 
then give them a last farewell performance 
amongst a lot of cheering and the honest 
tears of the French madams. Now lemme 
think—-how does the play start? I better 
write it all out in English and then the 
French lady can turn it into this language. 
Then, if the angel puts up the dough, I got 
to learn my part in French. Well, there’s 
nothing you can’t do if you set your mind 
to it. Lemme see, the opening speech is by 
Eliza: ‘Ah, George, is it you? Well, I’m 
glad you come.’”’ 

And Mr. Bumpus, the eminent American 
tragedian, wet the end of his stub of lead 
pencil and began to write 


um 


HE first thing Monsieur Fleuron did, 

aftertheinterview with Horatio Bumpus, 
was to dash back to the boarding house 
where his trunks and scenic effects were 
being held for the payment of sundry meals 
and lodgings, accruing since the unaccount- 
able failure of his last great success, The 
Gypsy’s Oath. 

The landlady met him at the door with 
hard and searching eye. 

‘Well, monsieur, it is always the ques- 
tion of money. What arrives?”’ 

Monsieur Fleuron bubbled with incipient 
prosperity. ‘‘All goes in a manner glorious, 
madame. You will shortly see that I am 
no escroc, as you so unkindly called me 
yesterday! No, no! Listen! I have added 
to my company of illustrious artists a cer- 
tain great American artist who will make 
the Fleuron name the most renowned of 
our French provincial theater—in brief, 
madame, Monsieur Horatio Bumpus, di- 
rectly from a thumping success as Uncle 
Tom in the astonishing drama of negro 
American life. My fortune is made, ma- 
dame. Here is the contract!” 

“I do not care for your Uncle Tom or 
your American negroes, monsieur,”’ replied 
the landlady coldly. ‘‘The matter agitates 
of money. What arrives there?” 

But Monsieur Fleuron had a way with 
him. In dashing language he described this 
great American actor, his plumpness, his 
air of bulky prosperity, his probably well- 
stocked purse. 

‘*These actors of America, madame, are 
veritable millionaires. So rich is that great 
country that gold is poured into their hands 
like wheat. No doubt Monsieur Bumpus 
is over here merely to indulge a whim, to 
amuse himself. If he wished, without doubt 
he could launch our little company as he 
chose. But still, it is not necessary. Have 
I not told you of Monsieur Dufour, who 
will promote my new piece handsomely if 
I do but accept his daughter into my com- 
pany?” 

‘““You have told me of Monsieur Dufour, 
indeed,” replied the landlady, though not 
so severely, ‘“‘yet I have not yet seen the 
gentleman.” 

‘““No, madame. Nor would it be well 
until all is ready. It is well known to you 
that I am temporarily embarrassed. My 
little company is scattered throughout the 
city, working at menial] tasks until I can 
call them together again. Fancy Made- 
moiselle Garcin, that beautiful and ac- 
complished artist, waiting upon table in 
a vile restaurant of the lower class! Ah, 
I weep bitterly for her! Madame, I am 
about to grasp a new opportunity. Surely 
you will not stand in your own way, as well 
as mine. Monsieur the American artist has 
a great new play which must be translated 
into French before we can begin. There is 
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nobody to do this except Mademoiselle 
Garcin, who speaks the English like a Marie 
Pickford. Will you not be of great com- 
plaisance and let mademoiselle come back 
here and occupy a chamber while she does 
this work?” 

“But 
lady. 

“*Madame, consider! A great American 
actor and arich ironmonger! Either one or 
the other can make our fortune. I will pay 
you double when we at last get launched. 
We need but two weeks. Yes, I will give 
you a share in the profits as long as my 
play shall run, and who knows how much 
we shall make?” 

Madame began to consider. The hard- 
faced landlady was a bit of a gambler her- 
self. Did she not buy lottery tickets every 
month? 

‘*Let me but call my little company back 
here, madame, so that we may rehearse in 
quiet and peace. It will not be a great ex- 
pense to you. Consider how little Made- 
moiselle Biot eats, madame. My faith, she 
barely pecks at food! In two weeks we are 
ready —my word upon that. Monsieur 
Dufour is eager to make an artist of his 
daughter. Madame, consider you - 

‘*Well, well, monsieur,”’ sighed the land- 
lady, ‘‘I do not say no. I will risk another 
two weeks. But I must have your promise 
to share profits in writing.” 

“Certainly, madame. Why not?” 

Monsieur Fleuron nearly fainted from 
joy. His trunks! His scenic effects! His 
stranded company of artists! They were 
redeemed! He would sign anything! In- 
deed, Monsieur Fleuron, actor-manager, 
during his forty-seven years of life, had 
signed everything except the American 
Declaration of Independence—and he 
would have signed that if he had seen it. 
He was a signer par excellence. 

But Mademoiselle Garcin had certain 
ideas about the honesty and reliability of 
the impresario, which she confided to Hora- 
tio Bumpus when he came to the boarding 
house to work with her upon the transla- 
tion of the great American play. 

The meeting of Mr. Bumpus and Made- 
moiselle Garcin, one must first say, was 
extremely touching. When the American 
actor came over to the boarding house to 
deliver the manuscript, he was prepared 
to meet another person who would claim to 
speak the English vecry imperfectment. In- 
stead, he found himself feasting his eyes 
upon a buxom well-favored lady of some 
thirty-five years, who greeted him in per- 
fectly good American language, albeit with 
just a touch of foreign accent which made 
her speech delightful to his ear. She was a 
brunette, with a wealth of glossy black 
hair; she had clear ivory skin, laughing 
eyes and two rows of teeth so perfect that 
at first glance they seemed manufactured. 

“Tam soglad to meet you, Mr. Bumpus,” 
she said, holding out her hand. ‘Ah, it 
seems so good to meet somebody from that 
dear America!” 

“You have been in the States?”’ gasped 
Horatio, who had given up hope of meeting 
anyone who even knew where the United 
States was. 

Besides, he was overpowered and intoxi- 
cated by the very presence of mademoiselle. 
He had thought himself quite a connoisseur 
of women. He had regarded himself as im- 
pregnable, blasé. But hitherto he had not 
met the Garcin. 

“Oh, have I not?” replied mademoiselle. 
“It was—oh, so long ago. It was so long 
ago that—I was then a perfect thirty-four,” 
she said, with an archly rueful smile and a 
little sweep of the hand before her. “I was 
a cloak model in New York—yes, for three 
years. But I became so homesick for my 
lovely France. Never have I forgotten, 
though, my good American friends. And 
now I am a poor, stranded, lonely artist, as 
you see.” 

“You are good for sore eyes,” gurgled 
Horatio. ‘Say, I like to hear you talk! I 
begin to think I may like this country.”’ He 
regarded mademoiselle with a professional 
air. ‘Yes, you’re the type! You're an 
ideal Marie.”’ 


” began the weakening land- 
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“Marie? Oh, you mean in the new 
play?”’ 

“Yes. She’s the wife of St. Clair. She’s 
every bit a lady--Southern lady. You'll 
see.’’ Horatio took a few turns about the 
room and warmed up professionally. “Ah, 
Miss Garcin, you and I could make a kill- 
ing in the States. We could do a playlet in 
twenty minutes or so which would be the 
rage of the vaudeville houses. It’s true 
I’ve never been in vaudeville, but they say 
it is very easy for those who come from the 
legit. I see it all! Something domestic 
something very touching—I am the erring 
husband, you are the sweet forgiving wife.’’ 

“Do you really think it would be possi- 
ble?” palpitated the Garcin. “Oh, I should 
so much like to visit that dear America 
again. But my accent ~~ 

“Ha! Your accent! My dear girl, you 
speak like the highbrows. You would be 
the rage. Your beauty and my expe- 
rience m 

*“ Hélas,”’ sighed the Garcin, “I have not 
money enough to go. If I could get what 
Monsieur Fleuron owes me, and a little 
more 

““Does he owe you? How long?”’ 

“Three months. Three months, dear 
monsieur, we have had nothing but the 
worst of food, and not a sou besides. Of 
course, it is true that the director has been 
unfortunate. Our play was not popular.”’ 

“Tough luck, tough luck, my dear girl! 
Shake! I’m broke too.” 

“There was something I wanted to say 
to you, Mr. Bumpus,”’ went on made- 
moiselle. “‘I hardly dare to say it. You 
must not whisper a word of it. Of course, 
it may not be true. But I have it from a 
friend of mine in Paris that Monsieur Fleu- 
ron is a rascal.’’ 

“How’s that? You mean 

“I don’t refer to the past three months,” 
continued the Garcin. ‘It is certainly true 
the poor man had nothing to pay us with, 
for we have done no business. It is true his 
wife has some jewels—yet they are hers, 
understood, and not his. I am not blaming 
him there. But I understand from my 
friend in Paris that Fleuron has twice run 
away with the receipts, after some success- 
ful weeks, and left his company stranded 
and helpless. My friend adds that Fleuron 
dare not show himself in the northern de- 
partments, where he is better known.” 

“Oh, as for that, don’t worry, dear girl,’’ 
said Horatio, with beaming confidence. “I 
have experience with the ilk. I have seen 
managers who would steal from them- 
selves, standing in front of a mirror, just 
to keep in practice. Why, girlie, I can 
count the house with one eye! But we 
better get to work on this before monseer 
comes over. Er—do you think I’m going 
to have any trouble in learning my part in 
French?” 

“‘T will teach you,” replied mademoiselle. 

“‘And what a teacher!’’ responded Hor- 
atio, with a low bow. 

Later, Fleuron came in, bringing his 
backer with him. 

“Monsieur Dufour, I have the hunor to 
introduce to you the great American artist, 
Bumpus. He comes here fresh from the 
storm of his success in the States United. 
With him he has brought the play which 
made him famous: La Hutte de : Oncle 
Tom. My accomplished friend and col- 
laborator, Mademoiselle Garcin, whom you 
have before seen, is at work rendering the 
piece into our beautiful tongue. In this 
play is the veritable instrument of your 
charming daughter's success. Her part will 
be extremely touching. Imagine you! In 
this play she will go to heaven.” 

Monsieur Dufour, who proved to be a 
low-browed, wizened sort of ex-mechanic, 
dressed in a loud suit of clothes and sport- 
ing a big diamond on the little finger of his 
right hand, spoke: 

**As I have before told you, my friend, 
I care nothing for the theater. Give mea 
circus every time! I love the menagerie! 
But my daughter wishes it, and I am a 
fond father. Did you say she goes to heaven 
in this play?” 
“Truly, monsieur.”’ 
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A Light, Spring-Needle Knit Garment... 


Especially Made for Varying Spring Weather 


This new Allen-A underwear is totally 
different from any you have ever 
worn. Different in that it has the 
remarkable ability to keep you com- 
fortable whether it is cold or warm. 
That is why thousands of men wear 
it at this time of the year, when the 
temperature is liable to vary 30 
degrees in a few hours’ time. 

We knit this garment on patented 
spring machines, using a 
special, finely combed cotton yarn. 
This produces a ‘closely knitted fabric 
that has just enough weight 
to keep you warm when it’s 
cold. And because it ab- 
sorbs all body moisture, it 
keeps your skin dry and 
cool when it’s warm. 
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This patent knitting process re- 
quires a mile more yarn per garment. 
But that is why this suit fits so per- 
fectly and allows you so much free- 
dom. It stretches with you, easily, 
freely —but always springs back into 
shape. 

Try one suit of this new-type Allen-A 
underwear at once and note carefully 
how much more comfortable you are. 
Ask for it by style 610-A if you want 
white; style 614-A if you prefer ecru 
color. If your dealer doesn’t carry it, 
simply send us his name 
and we will see that you 
are promptly supplied. 
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Underwear 
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, “Well, I like that. I am a devout man 
and I have principles. In most of the plays 
I have seen, the ladies seem bound in the 
| other direction. Mademoiselle Garcin, 
| what is the idea of this piece? Does it make 
| a fellow laugh? I like something to laugh 
| at. I like Punch and Judy. There’s an en- 
tertainment for you! Only I’ve seen it so 
much I’m tired of it.” 

Horatio Bumpus clenched his fists and 
was about to cry to heaven upon this low 
idiot, so hurt were his artistic sensibilities. 
But Monsieur Fleuron gave him a mean- 
ingful glance. 

“Oh, you will like this play, Monsieur 
Dufour, I am sure,” said the Garcin in her 








| angel of the show suspiciously. 


sweetest manner. “I have just been read- 
ing it cver. You will laugh, I assure you 
and weep too. And as for animals, you 
will be pleased. There are dogs in it.” 

“Dogs in it!” exclaimed Fleuron in 
amazement. 

“Well, didn’t you know it?” asked the 
Fleuron 
had slipped that time. But he countered 
cleverly. 

“‘Ah, yes, dear monsieur, I had been 
mulling that over in my mind. I asked my- 
self whether we could afford dogs. But of 
course I know you will mount our play 
handsomely. Tell Monsieur Dufour, made- 
moiselle, what the dogs do. Ah, they are 
splendid animals!” 

“They pursue one of the female charac- 
ters across the ice, Monsieur Dufour. It 
is an exciting matter, I assure you.” 

““What the devil is she doing on the ice? 
Is she Eskimo, perhaps?” 

“It is much to explain. I shall be pleased 
to read you the play, later,’’ replied the 
Garcin. 

“How many dogs?”’ asked the practical- 
minded hardware dealer. 

“As you wish, dear monsieur,” said 
Fleuron. ‘‘ Dogs are not expensive to buy, 
but an allowance of, say, a hundred francs 
for their keep - 

“Ho, as for that, my wife has two dogs 
she will lend you. Hold! I will bring my 
wife and the dogs over later. I must return 
home now.”’ 

Monsieur Dufour, as agreed, brought his 
wife and the dogs—or, rather, he brought 
the dogs and his wife, because he carried 
the dogs, while his wife walked. The dogs 
proved to be asort of Pekingese, eight and a 
half inches long apiece, or seventeen inches 
over all, laid end to end. 

“They are beautiful dogs, but not fero- 
cious dogs,’’ remarked Fleuron, who had 
made haste to become roughly acquainted 


| with the story in Dufour’s absence. ‘‘We 


shall need, Monsieur Bumpus says, terrific 


| animals which will throw terror into the 


hearts of the audience when they see them.”’ 

“Oh, well,’? put in Madame Dufour, a 
little offended, “for that matter my dogs 
have great spirit. They have both bitten 
the postman frequently. Bark, Yvette!” 

The dog which answered to this charm- 
ing feminine title opened its mouth and 
made a noise as loud as though somebody 
had dropped a two-dollar bill. 

“No, it won’t do, ma chérie,” said Du- 
four sensibly, after the echoes from this 
canine disturbance had died away. “‘ Yvette 
has the spirit, but perhaps, after all, she 
would not sufficiently terrify those who 
have not been bitten by her. . . . Weshall 
now hear the story of the play, if you 
please, Mademoiselle Garcin.”’ 


mr 


HE Hut of the Uncle Tom was a hit 

from the first night—an astonishing hit; 
a success which amazed even the sanguine 
artists, and sent Monsieur Fleuron into 
the seventh heaven of managerial ecstasy. 
Indeed, when the curtain came down on 
that first night, Monsieur Fleuron insisted 
upon kissing Horatio Bumpus twice, once 
on each cheek, before the great American 
tragedian had washed off his make-up. If 
there was one thing which disgusted Mr. 
Bumpus more than anything else in the 
world, it was being kissed by a manager. 


| It was true, it had never happened to him 
| before. 


He trusted that time would cure 
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this weakness on the part of Monsieur 
Fleuron. 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself, my good 
fellow,”’ growled Horatio with manufac- 
tured nonchalance. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you how 
it would be? It’s the greatest show in the 
world. Never failed to knock ’em cold 
yet, and never will.” 

The show had opened in the town of 
Baizy. That afternoon Horatio and Made- 
moiselle Garcin had strolled around, care- 
fully observing whether the place had been 
properly papered. Fleuron had not been 
napping there. It was true, Horatio’s eye 
missed the fine flamboyant three-sheeters, 
showing Eliza moving North on a cake of 
ice, with the fearful bloodhounds gaping 
their red frustrated jaws behind her. Com- 
pared with this seductive billing, the French 
method seemed shamelessly modest. But 
it seemed to do the work. Wherever bill- 
posting was allowed, the following plain 
white placard greeted the populace: 


LA HUTTE DE L’ONCLE TOM 


Drame extraordinaire de la vie négre! 


Then followed a soul-filling announce- 
ment that this drama would enlighten one 
as to the peculiarities of American customs, 
and the information that it constituted also 
the European debut of America’s foremost 
actor. Then the cast: 


PERSONNAGES 


L’Oncle Tom cea ae M. Bumpus 
George Harris. ..... M. Massinot 
George Shelby. . . . . . . M. Massinot 
St. Clair cate erties M. Souchard 
Phineas Fletcher. . . . . . M. Mazal, fils 
a M. Mazal, fils 
Legree sar emer M. Fleuron 
ME 3 6 es ee oe «Pee 
Eva ee ee eae Mile. Dufour 
Eliza a oe we er ae Mile. Truffy 
Emmeline . . «. . Mile. Biot 
Cassy en a ese a Mile. Truffy 
Marie y Sac tg ge ee Op Mile. Garcin 


Topsy Mlle. Bontemps 

Whether the extraordinary event of a 
great American actor, appearing among a 
troupe of French players, did the business, 
or whether the provinces had been starved 
for drama, is not important. The essential 
thing is that by eight o’clock Madame 
Fleuron tearfully hung a Sold Out sign on 
the box-office window and retired with 
rapidly heaving breast to a quiet spot to 
count up the frayed paper currency. It was 
always a crucial moment for madame, be- 
cause in the haste of making change, one 
does have thrust at one, even in France, 
certain tokens which are not legal tender. 
To her everlasting shame, madame re- 
membered once having given change, in a 
flurry of the moment, for a silly old coin 
with a Roman emperor’s head on it. In her 
anger she threw it away. Afterward an 
apothecary told her that if she could find 
the coin he would give her ten francs for it. 
They had to throw cold water all over 
madame to bring her out of her ensuing 
swoon. 

When the tumult and the shouting died, 
and Eva had gone to heaven for the first 
time in France, the artists sat around back- 
stage, as artists will, and congratulated 
themselves. 

“Monsieur Bumpus, you are the essence 
of what is best in theatrical art,”’ said Vir- 
gule. ‘‘ Never have I observed such verve, 
such élan, such heart!” 

Monsieur Bumpus did not understand 
the words, but he knew the import. He 
bowed majestically and replied, ‘‘ You are 
the funniest Marks I ever saw in my life, 
kid. Honest, you are. And how!” 

“How did you like my French, made- 
moiselle?’’ asked Horatio of the Garcin. 

“It was a miracle,” replied the lady. 
“Oh, Mr. Bumpus, you are so splendid! 
I could weep for joy! And I am so proud 
of my French people for appreciating 
genius.” 

“Your French people are all right, and 
so are you, dear girl,’’ cried Horatio, kiss- 
ing her hand gallantly. 

There were others who thought that 
Horatio’s French was a miracle too. One 

Continued on Page 60 
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ACROSS THE FENCELESS SKY 


WHEN forest fires or tornadoes strew the 


paths of civilization with wreckage and suffer- 
ing... when levees melt away before uncon- 
trollable floods, and entire countrysides are 
inundated when blizzards smother city 
and country 


help from his fellow man? 

Upward! For across the fenceless sky first 
aid will come! 

Florida, storm-swept 
and Tokyo, shattered by 
blasted with flame the Mississippi 
Valley, sunk in its floods .. . and New Eng- 
land, ravaged with sleet storms and turbulent 

waters . all turned to the sky to re-estab- 
lish communication with the outer world. 


Yokohama 


earthquake and 


Everywhere above the nese it 
planes are flying on errands of mercy, draw- 
ing mankind closer together in bonds of sym- 
pathy and understanding. Not only in the 
service of stricken communities, but in the 
service of individuals who otherwise would 
be beyond the help of man. 

For among the small items of the daily 
news we read of a child born three thousand 


seems, 


under paralyzing burdens of 
snow and sleet, where does man look first for 


FORD 


feet above the dim coast of the Carolinas, as 
its mother is being carried to a mainland hos 
pital of a surgeon dropping from the 
sky through the rack and darkness of a north 
Pacific gale to save a wounded woman in 
Alaska . . . of a plane lifting a baby from 
a jungle village to the safety of Ancon Hos 
pital in Panama, 
first-aid experts flying with their equipment 
from Washington to rescue entombed miners 
1 Alabama. 


250 miles away .. . of 


So soon has this astounding miracle of 
man’s conquest of the sky become an accepted 


fact of every-day life! 


What may we expect next? Isn’t it reason- 
able to expect that just as this federation of 
political states has been bound together by 
steel rails and surfaced highways, so the na- 
tions of the world will be brought into closer 
harmony when the skyways make possible 
smooth, safe transport from capital to capital 
from the universities of one nation to 
the universities of another from the in 
dustrial centers of one country to the markets 
of a neighbor? 
There is nothing visionary in this when 


MOTOR COMPANY 


considered against a background of achiev 


ment. Lindbergh’s flight from Washington 
to the City of Mexico awoke all Central 
America to a new sense of nearness... toa 
friendlier understanding of neighbors . . . and 


to an immediate popular demand for regular 
air- lines connecting CO untry Wilh ¢ “niry. 
The Ford Motor C —— 


dustrial and commercial reasons for believing 


has sound in- 


in a great epoch of air transport 
born. We measure our own achievement in 
terms of well over a million miles of useful 
commercial flying, and the safe 
more than five million pounds of freight. And 
we are planning, building and ope erating our 


sport of 


planes on the most advanced pri ciples of 
safety, speed and economy of oper 


Airport at Dearborn is the 


activity. 


The great Ford 
scene of continual and increasing ' 
Passenger station shops research 
laboratories are pulsating gages of the prog 
ress being made. It is the Ford policy to pla: 
in advance for great expansion. 

Who has. not thrilled with bn pught f 
the golde nN path ways that lead 
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fence cle ss sky? 


| If you own a dog you should own this 


book Your Dog.”’ Ic tells interesting | 
facts about dog life that every owrer should 
\ know. Explains dog diseases, their symp- | 


toms and treatments. Contains chapters 
general care. Mailed 


on feeding and 


free On request. 


DOG BOOK SENT FREE 





. deserves only the best 
in medicines 


ORE thana half century ago 

H. Clay Glover was a pio- 

neer in the study and treat- 
ment of dog ailments. Since that 
time this company has ever kept 
pace with the great forw ard steps in 
veterinary science and thus has kept 
faith with all true lovers of dogs. 
Today finds Glover's Imperial Dog 
Medicines setting the world’s high- 
est standard in preventative and 
curative animal medicines. We are 
sharing with the U. S. Govern- 
ment Drug Laws the res ponsibility 
of protecting the public against 
fraudulent medicines. In this stand- 
ard lies your only assurance that 
you are treating your dog as he de- 
serves—with the best medicines 
that science can devise and tech- 
nical skill compound. 


At This Time of Year... 
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| their lines in French! 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
of*them was the dramatic critic of the 
which 
happened to have its publication day im- 
mediately following the premiére of Uncle 
Tom. The critic was fulsome in his praise 
of this extraordinary play and of the acting 
of the distinguished Bumpus. 

“What a credit to the enterprise of Mon- 
sieur Fleuron,”’ asserted the critic, “that 
he should present to us, at undoubtedly 
great expense, one of the foremost Amer- 
ican actors! And how artistic it was of 
Monsieur Fleuron to have Monsieur Bum- 
pus speak in the native American negro 
dialect, while the rest of the company read 
Curiously enough, 
some of the negro words seem a little like 
French. And what a view of contemporary 
American life this play gives us! One sym- 
pathizes with the black men of the United 
States, naturally. They seem to be very 
harshly treated. We do not wish to intrude 
political opinions into this dramatic criti- 
cism, but we cannot refrain from asking 


| whether it is not men like Legree whose 


Man’s Greatest Friend | 


diabolical meanness keeps that great repub- 
lie from canceling the war debts. Of course, 
however, Monsieur Bumpus is not respon- 
sible for these things, and we felicitate that 


splendid artist and wish him success.” 


Mademoiselle Garcin read this ‘criticism 
to Horatio, omitting, however, that part 
which referred to Mr. Bumpus’ rendition 
of his part in the native dialect. She was 
not certain that this would please him. 

The other members of the company, 
loyal to their star as they were, were too 
gentlemanly also to suggest to Horatio 
that he had been speaking anything but 
French. Said Virgule to Massinot: 

“‘ Pardieu, I couldn’t understand a word 
he said, this Bumpus, but one must ac- 
knowledge that it was not English he talked, 
and that is a great thing to say for a man 
who has been here in France hardly more 
than a month.” 

From Baizy to Bainville, from Bainville 
to Soulhac, from Soulhac to Pierre-le- 


| Dréme, and then to Limarre—and always 


full houses! There was one exception. At 
Bagannes the date of Uncle Tom conflicted 
with a wagon show featuring trapeze artists 
and Siamese triplets, and this cut the at- 
tendance somewhat, particularly as the 
wagon show was selling berglingots and the 
inhabitants had sweet teeth. But even here 


| the receipts were such as to make Madame 
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Fleuron’s great leather wallet bulge. In 
three nights the profits from Uncle Tom 
were more—madame confessed—than the 
Fleurons had taken even from a season of 


| their former ventures. 


At the end of the week the happy com- 
pany looked for the ghost to walk. The 


| ghost did not walk—not a franc’s worth. 
| Monsieur Fleuron had a ready explanation. 


“T am devoured with grief,’”’ he said, 
“but I shall have to ask you, my friends, 
to wait another week for your salaries. 
During that time when we were desolated 
in Nice, I ran up fearful debts. For you, 
understand, as well as for me, I am now 
paying those debts. Have patience.’ 

“But that don’t cut any figure with me, 
tell the boss,” said Horatio Bumpus to 
Mademoiselle Garcin. ‘He didn’t run no 
debts on my account. I got to have some 
money. Ask him what about that contract 
and my royalty, besides my salary.” 

Fleuron shrugged his shoulders when this 
was interpreted. He waved his arms furi- 
ously for a minute, which in French means, 
“I do not know what it is all about, and if 


| I did, the answer would be no.” 
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“He says, Mr. Bumpus,” said the Garcin 
finally, ‘that your contract calls for royalty 
statements only annually.” 

“ Annually!” yelled the artiste Américain. 
“Annually! Does—does annually mean 
the same here as it does in the States—once 
a year?” 

The Garcin thought it did. ‘As for the 
salary,’’ she went on, “‘he begs you to wait 
another week. Then he says all expenses 
will be paid, travel and food.” 

“Yes, food!” cried Horatio. ‘‘ While we’re 
on that subject, ask Fleuron if there is any 
other part of animals served in French 
boarding houses besides tripe. I have ate 
tripe 4a la this and tripe a la that for 
four days and nights, till I am beginning to 
dream of gasteric ulcers! When do we begin 
to eat steak? This show is doing great, 
and — 

ag | hee you, Mr. Bumpus, please don’t 
quarrel now,”’ whispered the Garcin. ‘I 
have something to tell you later. It is im- 
portant.” 

Iv 
- ELAS, Monsieur Bumpus, we are 
undone! Monsieur Fleuron is, in- 
deed, what my friend told me—a rascal!”’ 
said Mademoiselle Garcin, weeping bit- 
terly, when the two artists were alone. 

“Hey? What’s that? What’s that?” 
demanded Horatio. ‘‘What do you mean? 
How do you know?” 

“T have listened at their keyhole this 
morning,” sobbed the actress. ‘‘All day I 
have been waiting for a chance to speak 
with you. Monsieur and madame have it 
all arranged. They have already taken 
places in the train for Paris, which leaves 
this town early tomorrow morning. Mon- 
sieur has entreated for a boarding house 
which they intend to buy with the money 
they would rob us of. I tell you it is all ar- 
ranged. They have exchanged the small 
paper money for notes of large denomina- 
tion. Even through the keyhole I heard 
the money crackle as they counted it. 
Monsieur, we are lost!”’ 

“But wait, my dear girl!’’ said Horatio. 
“‘That ain’t reasonable. Why, we’re doing 
a great business! I bet Fleuron never made 
so much money in his life. You never heard 
of even a crooked manager quitting a 
knock-out like this. You must be mis- 
taken.”’ 

“No, monsieur, I am not mistaken. You 
do not know. But I heard it all. This 
Fleuron is a veritable swindler. He owes 
thousands. They are hearing, his creditors, 
of his good fortune, and they are down 
upon him like wolves. He barely escaped 
from a notary yesterday. I tell you it is all 
planned. They have taken seats in the 
Paris express. Furthermore, they expect a 
wonderful business in this town tonight, 
because there is a garrison of soldiers here, 
and Fleuron has induced the commandant 
to grant permission to the soldiers to visit 
our play. For that occasion he has doubled 
the prices.” 

“‘Good Lord, this is awful!’’ gasped Ho- 
ratio. “‘I didn’t know they did those things 
in France. This sounds like something that 
might happen back home.” Mr. Bumpus 
strode up and down with his hands behind 
his back, dramatically. ‘“‘What’ll I do?” 
he asked suddenly. “It looks like it was 
going to be up to me to spread Fleuron’s 
nose all over his face. Why, the little 
shrimp! I'll = 


“No, no, monsieur!”’ cried mademoiselle, 
viewing the tragedian’s clenched fists in 
alarm. 
would go to jail. 
that in France. 


“You must not assault him. You 
One does not fight like 
It is unlawful.” 
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“We might go to the chief of police. Is 
there a chief of police in France?” said 
Bumpus. 

“But what should we say? Fleuron has 
not run away yet. He would merely say 
that we were mad—-that he did not intend 
todoit. Yet I know he does. Oh, monsieur, 
we are lost.” 

“Not on your life we ain’t lost, little 
girl,’’ replied Horatio confidently. ‘I'll be 
at the train if Fleuron pulls any of that 
stuff. He’ll get away with those frazzled 
francs only over my quivering corpse. You 
leave it tome. . . . So we're playing to the 
army tonight, are we? I don’t care so much 
for that. I showed near Fort Crook once, 
and some of the boys got full of hooch and 
shot out all the lights. Is your French 
Army rough like that?” 

“Gh, dear, no!’’ replied mademoiselle. 
“They are very gentlemanly.” 

“T would be interested to see a gentle- 
manly army,” replied Horatio thought- 
fully. “I never saw one of them troups. As 
for Fleuron, if you've got the right dope on 
him, leave it to me. From the minute we 
start the show, my eyes are on him like a 
pawnbroker’s. I’ve got only my death scene 
after he dies, and he can’t make the Paris 
train before I’m off. I knew there was 
something wrong about a bird named 
Simon. They didn’t give Legree that moni- 
ker for nothing.” 

Certain evidences accumulated, before 
the troupe had dinner, that mademoiselle’s 
suspicions were justified. Madame and 
Monsieur Fleuron went to their room and 
remained for some time. Horatio, strolling 
casually near the door, thought he heard a 
trunk lid go down and the subsequent 
snapping of the latches. Monsieur, at 
table, was thoughtful; so was madame. 
When the artists went to the theater, the 
Fleurons did not go with the others, as was 
the usual custom—partly because Mes- 
sieurs Virgule and Massinot had a bad 
habit of getting lost. 

On this occasion the Fleurons were first 
away. 

“T guess you’re right—this bird is plan- 
ning something dirty,’’ whispered Horatio 
to the Garcin, as they separated within the 
theater. “‘ Keep your eyes open and if any- 
thing drops, let me know. We mustn’t let 
those crooks leave this place till we've got 
our money, even if we have to strangle 
them.”’ 

As was his custom, Horatio, after making 
up, stepped to the edge of the curtain and 
peered out to see the house. He nearly 
collapsed at first glimpse The house 
seemed vacant. But, as his eyes accustomed 
themselves to the sight, he made out row 
upon row of shining white teeth, with white 
eyeballs. The rest of the audience was in 
an eclipse. The house was full, but the 
audience was dark. 

“ Niggers! ” he gasped. 
Army is a lot of coons!”’ 

So it was, indeed. The 213th Regiment 
of Infantry, temporarily in barracks at 
Beuzet, was solid African. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, for the first time in history, was go- 
ing to perform for the edification of the 
submerged race for whom the play was 
originally planned to awake sympathy. 
The 213th Regiment was straight from 
Senegal, that West African colony of France 
where every lady is a Topsy and every 
gent isan Uncle Tom. There was hardly a 
straight hair in the orchestra. Very eager, 
quiet, even a little awe-struck, the Sene- 
galese seemed. The house was already blue 
with smoke from the hundreds of cigarettes. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Even the spontaneous approval which has greeted the striking smartness 
of this new Oldsmobile, does not exceed the enthusiasm for its surprising 


performance. Such quietness, such smoothness, such responsiveness 


‘have heretofore identified only high-priced cars. 


These qualities have their chief source in a great new fifty-five horse- 


power engine of six-cylinder L-head design. 


Its new cylinder head, of special contour, transforms power generation 
from a series of explosive shocks to a smooth, constant flow of power, 
providing the advantages of high compression without special fuels. Its 
rigid horizontal and vertical ribbing of crankcase and cylinder block 





prevents distortion, maintaining permanent accurate bearing alignment. 


Crankcase ventilation, controlled cooling, pressure lubrication, oil filter, 
air cleaner, fuel pump, full automatic spark, thermostatic charging control 
... these are other features of engineering that automotive critics have 
pronounced two years ahead . . . factors of performance notable alike for 
acceleration, speed, power, quietness, smoothness and economy proved 


by a million miles of testing on the General Motors Proving Ground. 


Add to these features a new method of rubber mounting, a silenced 
chassis and the silenced interior of its voguish Fisher Bodies . . . and 
you can understand why everyone is saying— “ This new Oldsmobile 


is just as good as it looks!” 
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perfect! 


PRINCE ALBERT is a mild tobacco, but 


“good” is too mild a word to describe it. 
“Good!”—why, you know it’s better than 
that the minute you open the tidy red tin and 
set loose that P.A. fragrance. Your mouth 
waters for a taste of such tobacco. 

You waste no time in loading up and light- 
ing up. Then you get the answer to why 
P.A. leads them all in sales and satisfaction. 
Cool as a speed-cop taking your number. 
Sweet as getting off with “Don’t let it happen 
again.” Mellow and mild and long-burning. 
What do you mean—“Good”? 
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Some fellows stumble into the detours for 
awhile, and others take the main road to pipe- 
joy. The more you demand in a smoke, the 
quicker you come to P.A.—to stay. You 
can’t fumble the fact that more men smoke 
P.A. than any other brand. “Good”? I call 
it perfect! So will you. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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perhaps invariably, since all love affairs are 
slightly ridiculous in the eyes of the be- 
holder? 

How strange! When she had thought 
that Hugh had spoiled her life she had tried 
to kill herself. Yet now she wanted to go 
on living more intensely than ever before. 
It was as if the exotic, drifting flower of her 
vitality had found root, struck down deep 
into the soil of life and now clung with a 
passionate stubbornness. Never before had 
she felt so much determination, so much 
will to live. Then there must be a hope 
lurking within her secret consciousness. 
Oh, she was ashamed! She must put that 
thought out of her mind by going away, 
making a definite break with the whole 
past. 

But how? She had as little opportunity 
now as before her marriage. She could not 
go away and begin life over unless she was 
willing to accept the means to do this from 
Owen. And she felt ashamed of all that he 
had given her already. 

She wanted to put away her jewels, wear 
only her oldest frocks. But that would be 
only a sentimental gesture. And what a 
futile gesture of revolt from a marriage she 
felt to be dishonorable, of independence 
from a man on whom she must continue 
to be dependent. Money—money—they 
called it the root of all evil. But to her it 
seemed the root of all good. For how could 
you be good, free, how have any pride, self- 
respect, any clean personal honor without 
money-—your own? What was the use of 
saying ‘‘My marriage is a degrading thing; 
I can’t keep my self-respect if I continue in 
it,’’ if the only way you could be free was by 
accepting more and more of the money 
which you felt had caused a part, at least, 
of your degradation? 

So, turning and painfully pressing her 
problem into her brain like a thorn, Valeria 
would lie on the sofa in her own room, in 
that curious new weakness and fatigue that 
held her, until, exhausted, she would fall 
asleep, unable to reach a decision. And 
Celeste, coming in to dress her mistress for 
dinner, would find her lying relaxed, breath- 
ing deeply, with a faint, expectant smile on 
her lips. 

For only in sleep may we escape out 
of our painfully constructed illusion into 
the reality we call a dream. 


XXXVITT 


‘HEN Owen came home. And the man- 

ner of his return destroyed any small 
secret hope that may still have lingered in 
Valeria’s mind, in spite of all her logic. For 
Owen, it appeared, had accepted her an- 
swer to his telegrams as an ultimatum, and 
an ultimatum from which he would make 
no appeal. 

She had come home from a dance, late 
one night, and-—since she had told Celeste 
not to wait up for her—was performing the 
last ceremonial rites herself, at her dressing 
table, when she felt, rather than heard, the 
door open, and saw a man’s face reflected in 
the mirror. 

‘““Owen,”’ she whispered, jumping up, 
pulling the thin chiffon robe about her bare 
shoulders 

He closed the door and stood there for a 
moment, looking at her, while she felt the 
color spill hotly down her neck, a nervous 
smile tremble on her lips. 

“TI beg your pardon, Val. I should have 
knocked, but I didn’t know Why 
have you changed your rooms?” 

She returned his ievel gaze, trying to 
make her eyes, her voice as cold as his own. 

3ecause I like these better. Do you 
mind?” 

“Not at all.” 

She forced a little laugh and held out her 
hand. 

‘We might as well say how-do-you-do, I 
suppose,”’ she murmured in faint reproach. 
“Why didn’t you let me know, and I 
shouldn’t have gone out tonight?” 

““Wifely devotion. Thank you! But it 
isn’t necessary.”” He had just touched the 
ends of her fingers, let them go instantly. 
‘*T didn’t come home to ‘annoy’ you, Val 
I think that was your expression.” 
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She colored brightly. ‘I’m sorry if I 
seemed rude. But I 

“Quite right. I understand. It was nec- 
essary for you to be firm to end—my per- 
sistence.”’ 

“No, it wasn’t that at all! But you 

‘“‘Never mind. We won’t talk about it. 
But you can be sure of one thing: I didn’t 
come home to quarrel—or to plead with 
you!” 

“But I never imagined 

“Tt’s all right then. Don’t let’s speak 
of it. I shan’t annoy you—except by my 
presence for a little while. I only came 
home on business. I’ve got to attend to 
things here before I take King abroad.” 

“Oh, you are—going away? Again? 
You’re going away again?” 

“There’s no one else to take King. He 
wouldn’t be happy with a paid companion. 
Doctor Meiller, who has King in his care 
now, thinks a sea voyage might benefit him, 
possibly a sanatorium in Switzerland for a 
time. Nothing has been definitely decided 
yet. The doctors have King under ob- 
servation. He’s never fully recovered from 
the wounds he got in the war, you know. 
At any rate I must hold myself ready to go 
with him as soon as he’s strong enough to 
travel.” 

“Oh, Isee. Of course you must,” she re- 
plied in a lifeless voice. 

“*T blame myself for leaving him alone at 
Los Cedros. He would never obey doctors’ 
orders unless I was there. And after what 
he’s been through lately—but you are not 
interested. I won’t bore you with the whole 
story.” 

At this she gave a sharp little ery: ‘But 
why should you think me utterly heartless, 
Owen?” 

He turned away his eyes, coloring a little. 
**No, that wasn’t fair,”’ he muttered. ‘‘Sim- 
ply because you ” Then he broke off 
abruptly: ‘‘ But that isn’t the point!” 

He stood over her, looking down at her 
with hard, hostile eyes. ‘All I want to say 
is that I'll be forced to stay here for some 
time. I’ll cut it as short as possible. And 
you needn’t be bothered by me. You'll 
scarcely see me because I'll be down at the 
mills all day. The only thing is—I must 
ask you—while I’m here, at least—to keep 
up appearances.” 

“‘ Appearances?” 

“‘There’s no use telling the whole world 
our troubles. Not until we have time to de- 
cide what to do, at any rate. But I can’t 
talk about that now! I’msorry, but I can’t 
think of anything else except King. Other 
problems must wait. After King is out of 
danger you may do as you choose, of 
course.” 

“T wonder what you think I 

“Perhaps you would like to come abroad, 
too—as far as Paris? I mean, quite inde- 
pendently of me, of course.” 

“How good of you. Thank you very 
much.” 

“Does that mean you accept or decline 
my invitation?” 

“*T think I had rather stay here.” 

His face changed completely, took on an 
ugly expression that she had never seen 
before. 

“‘No doubt you have a good reason! 

‘*What do you mean?” 

“‘T fancy you know much better than I.” 

“Don’t speak to me like that, Owen! 
Tell me what you mean!” 

He turned away with a slight lift of his 
shoulders. Suddenly he looked old, utterly 
fatigued. 

“Don’t let’s keep up the farce any longer, 
Val!” 

“‘T really do not understand you.” 

He whirled around and caught her wrist 
in a grasp that hurt. His hard fingers 
pressed into the soft flesh like steel wire. 
And his eyes were blue flames of hate. Yet, 
at that moment, she had an impulse to say: 
““Owen, I love you! Nothing else matters. 
Not even whether you love me.” 

But she set her teeth against the tears, 
the sudden, treacherous impulse of tender- 
ness, that threatened all her pride. 

‘Please let me go; you are hurting me,’ 
she said quietly. 


” 


” 
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He dropped her hand, blushing deeply. 

“*T’ve no wish to control you. Do as you 
please,” he muttered; “but not while 
you’re my wife! Not as long as you’re my 
wife, Val. I’ve still got a little pride left, in 
spite of everything!” 

She had begun to tremble now. She 
opened and shut her hands in the effort at 
control. 

‘“‘Why do you talk about pride?” she 
burst out furiously. “You! What have I 
done that you * 

“IT suppose a man never learns about 
women!” he broke in, with a short, dry 
laugh. ‘‘ They say if you’ve been fooled by 
one you’re only an easier mark for the 
next. That must be true. Has been in my 
ease. But I think I’m through now, Val. I 
might as well tell you.” 

“Then speak plainly. Tell me what you 
mean.” 

“Yes, we ought to come to a definite un- 
derstanding, I think.” 

“So do I. That is what I want.” 

“Then listen tome.” He came up to her 
and took her by the shoulders. For a sec- 
ond his fingers tightened nervously, then 
his hands dropped as if the touch of her 
bare flesh had burned them. ‘Don’t you 
suppose I realize—now—why you married 
me?” 

Her head went back sharply she looked 
at him with widened eyes. 

“And why do you think I did?” 

He laughed. ‘‘No man in the world has 
ever been a bigger fool than I!” he said. 
“T’ve let women use me—always! And 
I’ve believed in them all the time. It 
wasn’t astonishing that I believed in Beth 
because I loved her. But I believed in you, 
too, Val.” 

She was as dizzy as if he had struck her 
over the heart; she caught hold of a chair 
to keep herself from falling. 

“*You believed in me?” she repeated in a 
whisper. ‘‘But how?” 

“When you agreed to marry me. Of 
course, I knew you didn’t care about me. 
That didn’t matter. At least, I thought so 
then. But I did believe you were square 
with me.” 

“And now what do you believe?” 

He turned upon her furiously. ‘‘ Don’t 
keep it up!”’ he shouted. “‘ What is the use 
of fencing with me, now that everyone 
knows? Why should Madge Harcourt 
break her engagement, unless re 

“Oh! Oh, you mean that! 
has that got to do with me?” 

“‘Kindly give me the credit for not being 
altogether a fool.” 

He turned away sharply. 

She ran after him across the room and 
laid her hand on his arm, but he shook 
her off. 

“Owen! Owen, listen to me! 
what you think!” 

He whirled around. His eyes sent out 
blue flames. 

“T know all about it!”” he shouted at her. 
“You had Hugh Warrener here—here in 
my house! Oh, Val, how could you? That 
man! If it had been anyone else in the 
world!” 

“Owen, you don’t understand!” 

“T understand this—that you haven’t 
any pride, any self-respect! It’s not for 
myself, but you! How could you, Val? I 
haven’t got any right to give a damn what 
you do—personal right, I mean; legal 
rights don’t count! But for yourself, Val! 
How could you? No! When I heard that, 
I hated you! I thought I never wanted to 
see you or touch you again.” 

“When you heard, you say? Who told 
you?” And as he was silent, looking at her 
with cold eyes, scornful mouth, ‘“‘ Who told 
you?” she repeated. “‘How did you hear 
about it?” 

He had recovered his poise. His voice 
was calm and cold: “I shan’t answer that 
question of course. But isn’t it rather a 
joke even to ask me, when all Midland 
knows? You were not particularly discreet, 
my dear.” 

“Do you mean to imply that all Midland 
thinks Madge has broken her engagement 
cn my account?” 


But what 


It’s not 
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He gave her a scornful look. ‘TI really 
have not cared to discuss it with anyone. I 
have my own theory of course.” 

“And what is it? Please tell me.’ 
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“You would really like me to? 


, 


He made a slight gesture of fatigue. 
“Tt’s all so very obvious, isn’t it? When you 
have divorced me you may marry Hugh 
Warrener, I suppose.” 

“What! What! You really think 
No, you can’t think that!” 

“What else am I to think?” He dis- 
missed the subject with a faintly con- 
temptuous smile. ‘At any rate we shan’t 
quarrel about it now,” he said. ‘“‘ You may 
do exactly as you please, later on. I shan’t 
oppose you. You must find your happiness 
in your own way. If I’ve been a wretched 
fool it’s no one’s fault but mine.” 

He was at the door, but she stopped him, 
clung to his arm. 

“Owen! Owen, I beg you 
listen to me—to believe me.’ 

“Anything you like. What shall I be- 
lieve? That is my role.” 

“No! No, don’t talk that way. If you 
don’t listen to me now it will be too late. 
You’ve got to—you’ve got to! I don’t 
care about Hugh! Ihatehim! No, it’s not 
even hate—not so good as hate. Nothing! 
There was nothing. He was here—oh, I 
was foolish. I’m ashamed. But you’ve got 
to believe me, Owen.” 

She was crying frantically, no longer at- 
tempting to hold back the tears. They ran 
down her cheeks; she put up her handker- 
chief, but her eyes widened and filled again. 

And just for a second he hesitated, made 
a movement toward her, drew back. He 
turned away his head from the sight of her 
tears and spoke in a low voice: 

“Don’t be absurd, Val. I don’t think 
you have deceived me, if that’s what you 
mean. I do know something about you, 
you know. You have a certain integrity.” 

“You say that!” she cried. “And yet 
you think much worse things about me! 
You accuse me of a perfectly hideous plan 
a plot!’”’ She was stammering in her rage. 
“Tf I were what you think—if I had mar- 
ried you because—if I wanted your money, 
so that I could marry Hugh!” 

“Why, Val, no! How horrible! I never 
thought that of you. How could I?” 

“You said that!” 

“No.” 

“You meant that!” 

“No. You completely misunderstood.” 

“What did you mean then?” 

“‘Tt’s too late now totalk any more. We 
are both too tired. And—really, Val, what 
is the use? What good does it do?” 

“But I must know. Why did you say 
that you understood now why I had mar- 
ried you? What do you think was the rea- 
son, Owen? Tell me. Tell me!” 

““Why don’t you tell me, instead? Why 
did you marry me, Val?” 

She wanted with all her heart to say: 
“Because I loved you.”” That was the 
truth. But she could not speak. Her will 
was not her own. She was like a stringed 
instrument on which the wind was play- 
ing—a violent wind of unreason. 

She could only look at him wretchedly. 
And she saw that he, too, looked wretched, 
tired and worn, and almost ill. She was 
astonished, for his vitality had seemed to 
her an inexhaustible magic. And at the 
realization of what he must have suffered 
on his brother’s account, a quick stab of 
compassion went through her. Again she 
had that feeling that nothing else mattered 
but her own love. 

Like a bright wave the thought swept 
over her, lifted her: “‘I have only to say ‘I 
love you,’ and I shall bein his arms!”” And 
at the memory of his touch, his kiss, she 
felt herself being carried along helplessly 
in the force of the wave. But all at once she 
remembered something he had said only a 
few moments before. The phrase leaped 
out at her again: 

“When I heard that, I hated you! I 
thought I never wanted to see you or touch 
you again.” 

Continued on Page 69) 
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ow surface of bright, clear, 


richly textured Duco 


Omatter how little you've handled a brush, 
the results you get with Duco are always 
gratifying. Duco dries so quickly that it saves 


the usual fuss and bother of an upset house. 


Refinish a chair in the afternoon and it will be 
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Easy to apply 
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In a few hours this desk will really be more beautiful than on 

the day it was purchased Isn't there a desk in your home that 
you a like to make better than neu 


perfectly safe to use that very evening. It’s 
almost as easy as signing your name to bring the 
radiant colors of Duco into your home 

You will find uses for Duco in every room 
In fact, wherever there is a surface to take a 
finish, that surface can be made more beautiful 
and more enduring by the application of a Duco 
color, a rich, full-textured Duco stain or clear 
transparent Duco, which shows the natural 
beauty of the wood grain 

Not only chairs, tables and desks can be 
given a new and richer beauty with Duco, but 
bedroom furniture, kitchen furnishings, bath- 
room fixtures and all the hundred and one small 
decorative objects about your home can be 
made more lastingly charming. 

Duco can be applied with a brush or small 
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hand sprayer, and it dries with 
rapidity. Neither too quickly, nor too slowly 
There’s a du Pont dealer in your neighbor 
hood who carries genuine Duco, made only by 
du Pont. Look for the green label, the du Pont 
oval trademark, on every can you buy 
Realizing the importance of expert advice on 
home decoration, the makers of Duco have 
asked a group of the most famous interior dec 
orators to prepare a book of ipproved color 
combinations. This book, ‘*A Color Scheme for 
Every Room,”’ is filled with illustrations of 
model rooms of every type, with tnstructions 
that will enable you easily to achieve, in your 
own home, the same effective results 
**A Color Scheme for Every Room”’ will be 
sent you on receipt of six cents 1n stamps With 
it you can decorate your own home under the 
direction of fainous authorities. Send for your 
copy today it will be forwarded promptly, 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc 
Dept. S P-3, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Chevrolet Enclosed Cars with 


Bodies by Fisher 


In distinctive style, brilliance of execution and 
completeness of appointment . .. Chevrolet-Fisher 
bodies reveal the masterly skill for which Fisher 
craftsmen are everywhere renowned. No other car 
in the world offers these advantages at solowa price. 
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e Worlds Most 


Never before has a low-priced automobile ex- 
hibited such marvelous beauty, such interior 
smartness and completeness of appoint- 
ment, as the Bigger and Better Chevrolet. 


Built on a 107-inch wheelbase—4 inches 
longer than before—equipped with non- 
locking 4-wheel brakes—and incorporat- 


UXUYrLOUS 


Low-Priced Automobile 


ing scores of vital contributions to every 
phase of motoring enjoyment, this great new 
car completely revolutionizes every exist- 
ing standard of luxury in the low-price field. 
You will be delighted with a ride in this 
beautiful car. Your Chevrolet dealer will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; 
The Imperial Landau, $715; Utility Truck {Chassis only} $495; Light Delivery {Chassis only} $375. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The $ 5 5 
Coach 8 


f. o. 6. Flint, Mich 
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ow to make the old car 


RUN 


There is a simple way 
today to get rid of the squeaks 


and rumbles and rattles that make 
a car seem old before its time 


S you probably know, lubrication is the life of 

a motor car—proper lubrication. 

So if you want to keep your car from getting 
squeaky and ‘‘wheezy,” to keep it from wearing out 
in “middle-life’-—don’t have your car merely 
“ oreased,”’ 

Have your car Alemited! There’s a vast difference. 
Practically ail motor cars today are equipped with 
the Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. This 
is the system which proved to the motor world that 
80% of repair bills can be eliminated by the proper 
kind of lubrication. 

But ever since Alemite established the importance 
of proper lubrication, thousands of greasing stations 
have sprung up, and cheap greases have flooded the 
market—greases full of soap, fatty acids and cheap 
fillers. They usually “gum up” a bearing, “freeze” 
it solid, or literally eat up the 
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All dealers who can give you genuine 
Alemite-ing service, display the sign 

shown above. These dealers use genuine Ale- 

mite lubricants. They, too, are the ones who 

have the latest high-pressure equipment. The sign 
shown here is their franchise and your protection. 
Look for it as you drive. 


What To Ask For 


Genuine Alemite-ing consists of the following service: 

1. Genuine Alemite Chassis Lubricant is forced into the 
heart of every chassis bearing on your car. (The accom- 
panying picture shows how this is done.) This service 
eliminates burnt-out bearings and rattles in your car. 


2. Bymeansofthe Alemite Gear Flusher, 
the operator thoroughly cleans out 


heat up to 200°. And will lubri- 
cate bearings properly at 30° 
below zero. 


bearing surface. And this kind of 
lubricating is as bad as none at all. 
















Alemite-ing 

So to protect your interests, and 
also to protect our own, we de- 
veloped a special Alemite Chassis 
Lubricant and a special service 
called ‘‘Alemite-ing.’’ The word 
Alemite-ing (trade-marked) means 
to have your car lubricated with 
nothing but genuine Alemite lubri- 
cants. 

Alemite Chassis Lubricant is a 
pure, solidified oil that will stand 
up under 3,600 pounds pressure. 
(Average grease breaks down un- 
der 200 pounds pressure.) It resists 


THE cut below shows the modern dust-proof 
Alemite fitting which is installed on the chassis 
bearings of your car. Lubricant is shot through 
it under high pressure to the heart of the bear- 
ing. Old grease and grit are thus forced out. 





your differential and transmission, re- 
moving all grit, dirt and any chips of 
steel. He then forces in new Alemite 
Gear Lubricant. Most of the grind- 
ing noise and rumbling you often 
hear in a motor car comes from the 
use of cheap grease in transmission 
and differential. Such grease thins 
out in summer, allowing gear teeth 
to run dry. In winter it “freezes” up, 
and makes gears hard to shift. The 
grinding gears act like a dragging 
brake on your motor. 


The use of special Alemite Gear 
Lubricant usually adds 114% to 2 
more miles per gallon of gasoline, due 
to freer running. It lubricates freely 
at 15° below zero, thus giving you an 
easy gear shift in coldest weather. 


. Having your springs sprayed with 


Alemite Graphite Penetrating Oil. 
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Alemite and Alemite-Zerk 
equally adapted for 
Industrial Lubrication 


It penetrates thoroughly, spreading a thin layer ot graph- 
ite between the leaves of your springs. Makes your car 
ride easier and eliminates spring squeaks. 


Whenever you come to one of these signs, drive in 
and try this service. An old car that comes in full of 
rattles and squeaks usually glides out sweetly and 
quietly, as it did when it was new. And this kind of 
service regularly will greatly reduce repair bills and, 
best of all, give a sweet-running car as long as you 
keep it. 

[Chassis bearings and \ 
springs should be lubricated 


Wale 
every 500 miles. Gears, ec - 
every 2,000 miles.] - : 

This is anormal average. 
Squeaks, rumbles, grind- 
ing noises and slow 
pick-up can also be your 
guide. They are one of 
the first signs that a car 
needs Alemite-ing. 


Bassick Manufacturing 
Company, Division of 
Stewart-Warner, 2666 N. 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Canadian Address: 
The Alemite Products 
Company, of Canada, 
Ltd., Belleville, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 64 

She drew back quickly, shutting both 
hands tight. 

“I’m very tired,” she said faintly. 

“Yes, you must go to bed now. 
night.” 

She heard the door close after him 
wanted to cry, “Owen! Come back!” 
But she could not. She crept into bed and 
lay there as still as a wounded bird that 
dares not move. 


Good 


XXXIX 

VERYONE assumed that the honey- 

moon had taken up its interrupted 
course. Kitty Grove went about with a 
smile as arch as if she, and not her daughter, 
were the happy bride. She had been vaguely 
alarmed by the announcement that the 
Harcourt-Warrener engagement was at an 
end, the immediate departure of Madge 
and Mrs. Harcourt for England. But now 
she discounted her secret apprehensions 
and enjoyed, in a comfortable security, 
Hugh’s downfall. She told everyone that 
never in all her life had she seen more in- 
fatuated lovers than Owen and Val. 

As a matter of fact, Kitty Grove never 
caught a glimpse of Owen, for he had gone 
down to the mills in the morning, long 
before even an informal and impetuous 
mother would dare to call. He didn’t come 
home to lunch. And the infatuated lovers 
saw each other only at the dinner table, 
where, for Wyck’s benefit, they exchanged 
opinions on dahlias, or Val politely in- 
quired for news of her brother-in-law. After 
dinner Owen would go up to his study on 
the second floor, Val to her own rooms on 
the third. Owen had announced at once 
that he intended to decline all invitations, 
and Valeria, glad of an excuse, dutifully sec- 
onded him. She did not want to see anyone. 
Her only desire was to get away from Clive- 
dale and from her husband—from every 
reminder of what a disastrous failure her 
marriage had proved. But there seemed as 
little opportunity now as ever before in her 
life to make a fresh start. 

Then, one day, Christopher Grove came 
out to lunch, preceded by a bouquet of or- 
chids. But the flowers were not so remark- 
able as his presence. For in ail the time 
since his daughter’s marriage he had never 
once entered her house. With the greatest 
courtesy, elaborately invented excuses, but 
with that overtone of stubborn determina- 
tion which only the gentle can convey, he 
had parried every invitation and, faintly 
blushing, had begged Valeria to allow him 
to be her host instead. When she saw how 
much pleasure it gave him she often 
lunched with him at a little restaurant near 
his office; or she would stay in town and 
dine at her parents’ flat—though it must be 
admitted that any pleasure of Christopher 
Grove’s was rather spoiled by Kitty’s 
presence. 

On her father’s birthday Valeria gave 
him a sweater which she had knitted her- 
self—very badly—and the instant flash of 
relief through his fine eyes, the quick smile 
and color told her more plainly than 
words how much he had feared a present 
bought with Owen’s money. 

Kitty Grove was notsosqueamish. There 
had been an unpleasant scene one evening 
in the Grove apartment—though Val 
knew nothing of this—when Kitty had 
sailed in to display herself before Christo- 
pher in the splendor of a new fur coat, glit- 
tering evening gown and slippers, and had 
been met, not by the admiration she ex- 
pected but with a stinging shower of words, 
as sharp as stones. She was not too as- 
tounded by this native uprising to quell it 
with a firm hand. She was capable of over- 
whelming any verbal antagonist by quan- 
tity, if not quality, of speech. 

“*Sold my daughter,’ indeed!” she re- 
ported to an intimate friend, with a laugh 
and a scornful toss of the head. ‘I declare, 
my husband talks like an old-fashioned 
melodrama, and I told him so! How could 
I sell my daughter to a man I'd never even 
seen, until after they were engaged? And 
they say men are logical! Besides,’’ added 
Kitty Grove thoughtfully, ‘it isn’t so easy 
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to sell girls nowadays. The supply exceeds 
the demand.” 

“T believe you!”’ breathed her friend, 
who had three daughters. ‘It will soon be 
as it isin Europe, where you have to buy the 
young men. Honestly, Kitty, sometimes I 
feel desperate enough to emigrate to Aus- 
tralia, or wherever it is they have those 
sturdy, red-blooded pioneers—or whatever 
you call the kind of man who still consid- 
ers women valuable!” 

Undeterred by the opinions of a sex more 
practical than his own, Christopher Grove 
pursued his stubbornly romantic way; re- 
fusing his daughter’s hospitality until he 
could repay it with orchids and an even 
more dramatic surprise. 

He had scarcely entered the house—-with 
a clove pink in the buttonhole of his old but 
carefully pressed gray suit; a new straw 
hat in his hand—before Val knew that he 
had something delightful to tell her. His 
fine blue eyes shone like a boy’s. With his 
clear porcelain skin, his white hair, he 
looked cool even on this very hot day. But 
a faint flush defined the planes of the high 
cheek bones in the thin aristocratic face, 
and the long thin fingers trembled a little as 
he drew Val toward him, bending down 
with a certain pride from his height to her 
tallness, pressing cool lips on her cheek. 

When they were seated in the old, dark 
paneled dining room, where closed shutters 
and the delicate tracery of lace on the dark 
table, crystal flowers, ice in thin, etched 
glasses, and Val herself in a white frock, all 
conspired against the outside heat, Val 
smiled and said: 

““My flowers are too marvelous, dad! 
Now tell me is 

He answered her smile. But his blue 
eyes, radiant as a boy’s, held a kind of sol- 
emn wonder. And his voice was solemn, 
hushed, as he replied: 

““My dear, I am going to make some 
money for the first time in all my life.” 

She couldn’t help laughing. ‘‘Oh, dad, 
how like you! You are ‘going to make 
money,’ and yet you buy me orchids first.” 

He looked hurt, answered seriously: 
“But Mr. Harcourt gave me a check in 
advance for necessary expenses.” 

She was so surprised at the name that 
she forgot to ask if orchids could be consid- 
ered a necessary expense. 

“Have you sold Mr. Harcourt a new 
bank building or something?” 

““No, my dear. Just wait.” 

His hands trembled a little as he tried to 
unroll a blue print on the table. 

“Daddy darling, would you eat your 
nice, cold soup before it gets hot?” 

He picked up the spoon, laid it down. 
“Val, this iced consommé is really deli- 
cious. But have you ever heard of 
Glennwood?”’ 

“‘Glennwood consommé?”’ she stared at 
him with a little puzzled frown. 

And he rapped out, surprisingly, “I 
never knew you to be dense before!” 

She laughed and threw him a kiss. 

“Oh, nowI know there’ssomething fright- 
fully important—to make you cross with 
me!” 

“I’m sorry, dear,” he apologized. ‘But 
I thought everyone had read about Glenn- 
wood! It’s been in the papers for months. 
There was a supplement last Sunday in 
the Courier-Chronicle—two whole addi- 
tional pages in the magazine section.” 

“I didn’t see it. But I’ll try to be intelli- 
gent now if you'll explain.” 

“It’s Mr. Harcourt’s model village!’’ he 
burst out eagerly. “‘The memorial to his 
son who was killed in the war. You remem- 
ber Glenn Harcourt—poor boy? He was 
only twenty. They say it very nearly 
killed his mother, too—and no wonder! 
She wouldn’t try to recover from the shock, 
or to interest herself in anything, until Mr. 
Harcourt began this memorial. It’s not 
entirely a philanthropic scheme—that is, 
the idea is thatit’s to becomeself-supporting 
later on. The houses are to be rented to 
young married people—professional peo- 
ple—artists and writers and musicians, 
young doctors and lawyers, and so forth; 
anybody who’s decent and hard-working 
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and ambitious and wants a chance. The 
rents will be very low, of course 
than they’d have to pay anywhere else 
yet not low enough to make the thing a 
charity Pauperization, patronage —that 
sort of thing so extremely bad for people! 
And of course—this is where I come in 
mainly the tenants have got to be se- 
lected. Naturally Mr. Harcourt can’t al- 
low spongers and ne’er-do-wells to take 
advantage of his generosity. He will stand 
all the expenses of the public grounds and 
buildings, and landscape gardening. There’s 
to be a park, library, golf course, tennis 
courts, clubhouse—all that sort of thing 
hospital, day nursery for the children, and 
a kindergarten, gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Splendid idea, isn’t it, Val?” 

““Why, yes. It quite takes one’s breath 
away. I had no idea Mr. Harcourt was so 
rich.” 

“Yes, that’s the thing one admires most 
about him, and Mrs. Harcourt too. They 
live so simply—never make any display. 
And you’d think, to hear him talk about 
this plan, that it was purely a business 
proposition. It’s not, of course! He may 
get back enough in rents, some day, for the 
upkeep of the place—that’s what he hopes 
to do, naturally—but as for the interest on 
his investment—well, of course he doesn’t 
look at it in that way, and he doesn’t want 
a real-estate man associated with him who 
would look at it in a commercial way. The 
big, generous idea of the whole thing is to 
give young, talented, hard-working people 
a chance to do their best work and get out 
from under the fear of the first of the 
month— you don’t know, Val, but most peo- 
ple are slaves to their landlords these days— 
and not to make them wait until middle 
age for the comforts and pleasures that 
usually come to a man only after he’s too 
tired to enjoy them. A chance for the chil- 
dren, too—that’s what got Mrs. Harcourt! 
They’ll have a clean country environment, 
fresh air, gardens to play in—each house 
will have its own flower garden. Glenn- 
wood’s in that undeveloped section east of 
Midland, about thirty miles out—I wonder 
if you know the place, Val. There's a big 
wood, some nice old pines and a second 
growth of oak, a pond we must drain—a 
good way out beyond the Chadwicks’ place, 
on the road that goes up toward the moun- 
tains 7 

“Oh, yes, I know where you mean. I’ve 
driven by. It’s wonderful, dad. I do con- 
gratulate you! But how did it all happen— 
about you, I mean?” 

“That's exactly what your mother asked 
me,” he replied sadly. “She simply 
couldn’t understand how Mr. Harcourt 
ever happened to select me.” 

“Oh, no, darling! I didn’t mean that! 
Of course you can do it!” 


far less 








‘‘T know I can, Val,” he said, so earnestly | 
that she felt a sudden tightening of the 


throat. “‘I was never so interested in any- 

thing before,’”” he added simply. “It—it 

gives me the courage to go on living.” 
“Why, daddy, you a 


““T don’t mean, of course, that I’d ever | 


thought of ending my life,’’ he explained 
hastily, blushing a little, “but every- 
thing had got so—gray. It just didn’t seem 
worth while—going down to my office every 
morning, listening to petty squabbles be- 
tween landlords and tenants, coming back 
home to eat and sleep, so that I could do the 
same thing all over again the next day. 
There just wasn’t any point, any purpose in 
living—any radiance, I suppose you'd call 
it—after you went away.” 

“Why, my darling! Did I mean so 
much to you?” 

“Yes. I thought you knew. Not that I 
ever thought I could keep you always, 
Val—or wanted to, of course! I wanted 
you to be happy.” 

“But I’m not!” 
of her. 

He stared at her for an instant, be- 
wildered, his eyes blank; then a strange 
light began to creep up into them—an ex- 
pression almost of hope. 

““You’re not?” he repeated in a toneless 
voice. ‘‘ What did you say, Val?” 


The cry was forced out 
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“I’m not happy! I’m miserable!” 

He half rose from his chair, a flush on his 
cheeks, his voice and his hands trembling. 

“If that—-Val! You must tell me! If 
that : 

He sat down again, composing his fea- 
tures, as Wyck reéntered the room. They 
finished their luncheon, speaking quietly 
of indifferent things. Then, when they were 
alone in the morning room, having coffee, 
Valeria tried to explain something, at least, 
of her state of mind, her attitude toward her 
marriage. But she found it only possible to 
repeat that she was unhappy and wanted 
to go away. 

“It was a mistake-—not anyone’s fault, 
dad. Just a dreadful mistake. I shouldn’t 
have married Owen. And I must go away!” 

““Of course you shall!” he cried. “I will 
help you. I can help you now!” he added, 
gladly, proudly, the color brightening on 
his cheeks. And after a moment he said: 
“Do you know, Val, what was my first 
thought when Harcourt made me this 
offer? I could only think: ‘It’s too late! 
Why couldn’t it have happened sooner, 
when I might have done something for 
Val?’ I could never give you any of the 
pretty things I wanted to. It used to hurt 
me. And I thought you had everything 
now.” 

An obscure jealousy stirred in his voice. 
For a moment Val wondered if her father 
was glad that her marriage was not a suc- 
cess. But she put the unworthy thought 
away from her. She knew his unselfish de- 
votion, his capacity for self-sacrifice. If 
she had been happy he would never have 
spoken. But now he was glad to be able to 
tell her of his past disappointment, his pres- 
ent eagerness in offering her gifts. That 
was not her idea, however. She must put 
him right on that point. 

“IT am not going to be a parasite any 
longer, dad,’”’ she murmured. “I want to 
help you—earn whatever you give me, I 
mean—in some way.” And at his look of 
incomprehension, of almost comic dismay, 
she hastened to explain: ‘There must be 
something I could do to help you? Won't 
you need a car to run out to Glennwood 
every day? I could drive your car.” 

“Oh, would you?” he flushed with pleas- 
ure. “Yes, of course, I shall need a small 
car. It would be a great help, dear. Thank 
you.” 

She was relieved at his easy acceptance 
of her plan, her desire to be independent, 
which she had feared he would oppose. 

“And I could learn to do your typing,” 
she continued resolutely. ‘‘ You will have 
lots of letters, of course.”’ 

“No, that isn’t necessary. I shall havea 
secretary.” 

“But let me be your secretary. I want 
to be really useful—not just play at help- 
ing you, dad! I won’t take anything un- 
less you will let me. I intend to earn my 
living from you; not just accept it.” 

“T know what you can do,” he said, his 
face brightening after a thoughtful mo- 
ment, “‘if you would, Val—keep house for 
me.” 

“Keep house? Where?” 

“At Glennwood. I really ought to live 
there! Some of the cottages have gone up 
and | could take one temporarily until I 
could buy or build for myself. I'd like to 
live there, and I should live there! But 
your mother has said she won’t!”’ 

“But why? Isn’t she delighted 

“Delighted with my model salary, but 
not in the least interested in model villages! 
Too far away from her bridge club and her 
dear gossiping friends. She told me only 
this morning that she’d ‘simply die in that 
Sunday-school settlement!’ She said I’d 
havetocommute. But I'll bedamned uf 

“Oh, dad, how splendid! I never heard 
you damn before!” 

He was pleased, his eyes twinkled; he re- 
peated the naughty word with something of 
a small boy’s swagger. 

“T’ll be damned if I'll commute!” he de- 
clared, with a new authority and resolu 
tion. ‘“‘You come and keep house for me, 
Val, and Kitty Grove can visit us week 
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ends, if she behaves hersel 
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“Oh, my darling, I’d love it! We are go 
ing to be so happy.” 

“Then, good heavens, my darling, what 
are you crying about?” 

She stammered against his comforting 
shoulder. Her teeth chattered with the 
unexpected gust of crying. 

“Tt—it will be so fun-ny—living in—a 
bride-and-groom village!” 

“But, Val —Val, my dearest!”’ He gave 
her small, helpless pats on the shoulder. 
“I only suggested—you needn’t live there 
if you don’t want to. 

“IT dowant to!” She sat up straight and 
mopped at her tears determinedly. ‘I’m 
just a silly, nervous fool, dad. I cry at any- 
thing or nothing, these days. I don’t know 
what’s—never mind, though, now! It’s all 
over. Now, daddy, tell me, beginning abso- 
lutely at the beginning—what did Mr. Har- 
court say to you? Because I never heard 
anything so thrilling in my whole life. 
Wasn’t it like a bolt out of the blue? Did 
he send for you, or what? How did he do 
it? Tell me!” 

His own cheeks were redder than hers. 
He sat up straight; he had the awed look of 
a child who has got more than he ever dared 
hope from the Christmas tree. 

He spoke solemnly: ‘It was the stran- 
gest thing in all my life, Val. Hesaid Madge 
had suggested me.”’ 

**Madge!”’ 

“His daughter. It seems—young as she 
is—that Mr. Harcourt absolutely relies on 
her judgment. He worships that child, Val! 
He told me almost with tears in his eyes he 
could never be thankful enough that her 
engagement was broken! It seems they had 
let her go on with it, knowing it wasn’t for 
the best, really hating it--both the mother 
and father. They knew, he said, that one 
day her own good sense would save her, or 
something would happen to open her eyes. 
It was better forthem not tostrengthen her 
determination by opposing it. And it turned 
out just as he thought. It seems her eyes 
were opened—how, Harcourt didn’t say 
But, anyhow, just before she went to Eng- 
land, Madge told her father her opinion of 
me, it seems. And of course Harcourt’s 
father and my father were close friends. It 
isn’t as if I were a stranger to him. So he 
chose me for Glennwood. It’s a big trust 
and I’m very proud of it, and he won’t be 
sorry! But it’s very remarkable how it all 
came about, isn’t it, Val?” 

“It certainly is,” she agreed, rather dryly. 

Christopher was making the gestures pre- 
liminary to departure. Heglanced in a long 
mirror, with justified satisfaction, before he 
kissed his daughter good-by. She followed 
him out in the hall, where a manservant 
handed him his hat and stick and held open 
the door. But Christopher paused on the 
threshold, turned. 

“Oh, Val, I forgot. I had a message for 
you from your mother.”’ She came to him 
quickly, a little apprehensive. ‘“‘It’s noth 
ing of the slightest importance, though,’’ he 
added, still standing in the open doorway, 
his tall, spare figure in elegant, precise out- 
line against the green trees, the sunshine be- 
yond. ‘‘ But I promised your mother I would 
tell you. She wanted to come out to lunch 
eon herself, and I only persuaded her not to 
by saying that I should most certainly de- 
liver her message!”’ His tone took on a sar- 
castic tinge. ‘‘She seemed to think, for some 
obscure reason, that it was extremely im- 
portant for you to hear the latest bit of gos- 
sip without any delay, my dear! She was 
quite excited about it herself, but, as I told 
her, you probably won’t be interested in 
the least.”’ 

Valeria laughed. 

“Why don’t you try telling me, dad, and 
see?” 

His finely cut, aristocratic features took 
onanexpression of distaste. Hegaveafaint, 


” 


weary sigh. 

“Tt’s only that someone is getting a di- 
vorce, in New York—a recent bride, I think 
your mother said—but she was not a friend 
of yours, I believe? You scarcely knew Bet} 

tandall, did you, Val?” 
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ON’T blame Old Lady Luck when a putt 
starts straight for the cup—then wobbles 
away without apparent cause. 
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leading corporations are preparing for an 
immense expansion in undeveloped areas; 
and that though we may have slight reac- 
tions in trade, the great fortunes of America 
have been made by those who have placed 
absolute faith in the permanent growth of 
the country. 

This is all very fine and it stands on a 
foundation of truth. But there is no guar- 
anty that the tune will not change. Ultra- 
conservatism may again become the fashion. 
Things now ignored may once more seem of 
paramount importance. It is all merely a 
matter of viewpoint. When it is the style 
to become extremely analytieal and deal in 
percentages, it is easy to show that a ma- 
jority of our people are not suffering from 
too much prosperity. But when optimism 
has the center of the stage we turn our eyes 
toward foreign lands and point out how im- 
measurably better off we are than our broth- 
ers overseas. We draw attention to the 
millions of American families riding in motor 
cars, wearing silks and furs and having 
radios, phonographs, pianos and telephones. 

In the past it was possible to characterize 
an age by linking it with some material of 
vital importance. The Egyptians gave us 
the Age of Bronze purely by accident. As 
the story runs, a small band of natives was 
wandering over the Peninsula of Sinai, 
which extends down into the Red Sea. One 
night they built a fire in the center of their 
camp, and in the morning tiny beads of 
reddish metal were discovered on the rock 
that lay under the embers. This observa- 
tion gave us copper, which continued to be 
the chief essential of civilization for 2000 
years. The power of Egypt remained un- 
proken until the Hittites discovered iron 
along the shores of the Black Sea. Weapons 
of iron proved superior to those of bronze 
and a new age was born. 

No one in all of that magnificent Roman 
world which afterward came into existence 
even dreamed that the rulers of the earth 
centuries later would be fighting desperately 
for possession of the modest tomb of a 
young Syrian Carpenter who had left His 
home to wander about the countryside talk- 
ing of a new life and the glory of service to 
one’s fellow men. 


You Never Can Tell 


Who could have prophesied that the Chi- 
nese Empire would surpass all the splendors 
of Rome, giving to civilization such great 
discoveries as gunpowder, paper, silk and 
the art of printing from wood blocks? Who 
could have guessed that the Arabs would 
revive science, which had been dead since 
the time of the Greeks? What seer could 
have foretold that Genghis Khan would 
gallop across the plains of Asia, leading his 
Mongol hordes into Russia and establishing 
the greatest empire the world had yet 
known? 

Life is one continuous story of unexpected 
happenings and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to see ahead. It seems incredible 
that so few years separate us from the physi- 
cal hardships and intellectual poverty of 
yesterday. Many people living at present 
remember when folks were buying stout 
boots, heavy woolen stockings and red flan- 
nels, the last being considered the proper 
thing because the color was supposed to be 
of value in preserving the body’s heat and 
health. Ingrain carpets patterned with gay 
flowers covered the floors, framed mottoes 
adorned the walis and the families that had 
‘hired girls”’ were the envy of their neigh- 
bors. 

Now we have come to what might prop- 
erly be called the incandescent age. So 
many wonderful things have happened that 
nothing seems impossible. The result is 
widespread credulity. Our opinions are re- 
molded by the current news of each suc- 
ceeding day. It reminds one of the story 
of the judge who listened with wonder to 
the masterly presentation of arguments by 
the attorney for the plaintiff. In fact, the 
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court’s admiration for the lawyer’s plea was 
so great that when counsel for the defense 
stepped forward to speak, the judge has- 
tened to say, ‘‘You need not commence. 
The plaintiff wins.” 

“But, Your Honor,” said the attorney 
for the defendant, ‘‘at least let me present 
my case.” 

“Well, go ahead then,” said the judge 
wearily. 

The lawyer went ahead, and when he had 
finished the judge showed even greater 
astonishment. 

“Don’t it beat all!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Now 
the defendant wins!” 

There is very little that has withstood 
the effects of change. Wedding rings have 
become thin and narrow—the old ones were 
made to last a lifetime. The modern young 
lady thinks that needles are only for the 
phonograph and that thimbles are funny 
ornaments which the old folks used to wear. 


Color, the Supersalesman 


We have been getting richer and perhaps 
we have gained in wisdom. But let us not 
forget that although human progress must 
be paid for it cannot be bought. We cannot 
enjoy all that is good without having to put 
up with much that is bad. We are in the 
position of the present owners of small 
motion-picture theaters who cannot get 
the good films without consenting to take 
the poor ones as well. 

The substitution of the cigarette for the 
pipe gave joy to many, but it added heavily 
to our losses of timber by fire. The use of 
matches instead of flint represented prog- 
ress. But the fire from flint caused fewer 
fires. 

It is all so new that one can hardly estab- 
lish relative values. It was the aim of our 
forefathers to make machines that would 
do the required work in satisfactory fash- 
ion. They did not consider it necessary to 
make their devices pleasing to the eye. Asa 
result art was something for museums. 
Serviceability was the only goal. Art was 
kept alive largely by charity, and the genius 
having the ability to create beauty was ex- 
pected to exist half fed in an attic, with 
none of the security of livelihood enjoyed 
by members of the more practical profes- 
sions. 

This has all changed. Machine methods 
quickly created an excess of productive ca- 
pacity. Consumption was outrun. This 
made supersalesmanship necessary, and 
the more alert leaders of industry quickly 
grasped the opportunity to draft the artist 
and capitalize beauty. 

The world is being painted with color 
and everyone has joined in the assault on 
drab and ugly things. Goods and packages 
have been redesigned. Chain restaurants 
that resembled hospitals have added gay 
tints to their furnishings. Plumbing fix- 
tures are produced in every hue, and a rail- 
road has goneso faras to have its locomotives 
decorated in green and gold. 

The old-fashioned store has given way to 
the smart shop where tables take the place 
of counters, walls are tinted and the furnish- 
ings generally suggest the atmosphere of an 
artistic home. Mere utility is not enough. 
We insist on living and working in a more 
pleasant environment. In the meantime 
the artist who loathed the idea of commer- 
cialism is not only eating more regularly 
but finding that he is exercising his talent 
in a worthy cause. 

Life has become so complex that one 
must be very wise in order to draw a correct 
balance between the many opposing forces. 
It is to be expected that such an era of 
opportunity would exact its price. The 
situation is far from hopeless in a land 
where great corporations are willing to 
spend millions of dollars on research that 
will not bring results of commercial value 
for years to come. It is something to have 
developed a nation’s life to the point where 
the people use 1,000,000 gallons of gasoline 





an hour, where the national bill for adver- 
tising totals $1,000,000,000 annually, and 
where one corporation is able to shut down 
for the better part of a year, spend $100,- 
000,000 in remodeling its product and then 
start ahead once more with $150,000,000 
still available in the bank. 

The present age commenced in real 
earnest when a few people discovered that 
it is about as easy to manage a hundred fac- 
tories or a hundred stores as it is to manage 
one. Recognition of this truth started us on 
the road to centralization. The outcome 
has been chain systems covering almost 
everything from banks to newspapers. Two 
or three dozen highly trained executives are 
now getting the same results that under the 
old system required hundreds of equally 
bright minds. The present-day public 
speaker can reach ten thousand times as 
many people in an evening as could the 
orator of old. A supersurgeon under this 
new arrangement can impart the benefits 
of his knowledge to a host of afflicted in- 
dividuals who may come to his institution 
from every corner of the land. 

Of course there is the objection that this 
tends to bring all activities under the dic- 
tation of master minds. It looks as if we 
are coming to a time when there will be 
need for only one great intellect per hun- 
dred thousand instead of per thousand in- 
habitants. A recent survey disclosed that 
although we have more than 40,000,000 
workers in the United States, most of the 
important duties of management are taken 
care of by less than 200,000 persons. 

At present we are developing a national 
creed rather than creating a national soul. 
The formula that represents our belief has 
brought us a prosperity that is running 
more to volume than to profits. Our prin- 
ciples of business are well known and the 
rest of the world has begun to adopt our 
methods. This makes it clear that to stand 
still would be ruinous. It means we cannot 
depend alone on high-intensity salesman- 
ship. As is always the case, the problem of 
competition has resolved itself into a mat- 
ter of costs. As a result we are faced with 
the immediate necessity of supplying more 
new materials, betcer methods and still 
finer machines. 


Sugar Cane for Houses 


There is a limit to the number of colors 
we can employ. The larger possibilities of 
the element of style and the appeal of 
beauty can soon be exhausted. In hundreds 
of directions we are coming close to the peak 
of consumption, for folks can eat, wear and 
use only so much. The same science that 
made our new life possible becomes more 
vital than ever in the struggle to maintain 
American supremacy. In order to get a bet- 
ter line on coming developments let us look 
about for a moment to see what is going on. 

A few years ago people became conscious 
of the many advantages of using insulation 
materials to prevent the loss of heat from 
buildings and to make them more nearly 
soundproof. Several small companies were 
formed, and one of them, using 150 men, 
started in producing 30,000 feet of insula- 
tion a day. In five years production in- 
creased to nearly 1,500,000 feet, and this 
one corporation now employs 6000 people. 

But that is only a part of the story. The 
raw material from which the insulation is 
made is crushed cane fiber. Sugar is one of 
our most important items of food, and yet 
we import most of it from foreign countries. 
Although the cane is a product of the trop- 
ics, one or more of our states are particularly 
well suited to grow it. 

The insulation manufacturers seized a 
neglected opportunity and this fall they 
will have 9000 acres of cane in the Florida 
Everglades ready for grinding. It cost 
$1,000,000 to drain a 50,000-acre tract of 
this soil, but they are now harvesting fifty 
tons to the acre, which is three times the 
average yield in Cuba. Experiments with 
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Javan cane varieties have yielded as high 
as eighty tons. 

There are so many new developments of 
importance that are likely to influence the 
future of glass manufacture one can hardly 
guess what the next few years will disclose. 
A new invention called Pollopas is a syn- 
thetic organic compound formed from urea 
and formaldehyde. Although indistin- 
guishable from glass, it does not splinter 
when it breaks. It will not melt on heating, 
but chars at about 200 degrees centigrade 
and can be readily milled, cut and polished. 
It is highly transparent to ultra-violet light 
and can be given a brilliant color by the 
direct dyes used on cotton. 


A Portable Piano 


Here we have a new material that may be 
employed in the manufacture of great lenses 
for telescopes. But of more immediate im- 
portance is the possible use of Pollopas for 
imitations of semiprecious stones, all kinds 
of porcelains, smokers’ and travelers’ requi- 
sites, !amp shades, billiard balls, door knobs 
and a wide range of ornamental objects. 
Its nonsplintering quality should make it 
adaptable for automobile windshields if its 
softness does not permit it to be too easily 
scratched. Though products of this kind 
usually start at a comparatively high price, 
we can always figure on a rnuch lower cost 
under mass production. 

The discovery of rasorite in California 
will likely supply us with a nonbreakable 
glass for cooking utensils, bottles, and the 
like, at prices below any that have prevailed 
heretofore. Rasorite is a crystal formation 
of borax that lends itself easily and cheaply 
to commercial treatment. The finding of 
8,000,000 tons of this new mineral is a dis- 
covery that will be felt in many industries, 
especially those producing enamels, weld- 
ing fluxes, laundry materials and the almost 
unbreakable borosilicate glass. 

Research in metals is likewise effecting 
radical changes. Our rivals overseas are 
giving us something to think about. The 
Krupps in Germany are demonstrating a 
steel that will wear off the edges of hard 
files. Turned into a cutting tool, it has sev- 
ered cleanly the neck of a glass bottle. This 
alloy cannot be nicked and the claim is 
made that it is six times as hard as any 
steel of American manufacture. 

Another German, Dr. Max Wurmbach, 
of the University of Munich, has produced 
the alloy neonaleum, which some say repre- 
sents the most important discovery in this 
field since duralumin was produced in 1907. 
The professor insists that a piano made of 
the alloy would be so light that it could be 
picked up and carried away by a small boy. 
The new metal can be melted and molded 
without losing its strength. 

A Londoner by the name of Lindley Duf- 
field has perfected a steel so free from im- 
purities that it is practically rustproof. 
This Duffield process utilizes a rotary 
furnace operating at a comparatively low 
temperature. 

In this method the ore at different stages 
is subjected to treatment with gases and the 
estimated cost of production is seventeen 
dollars a ton. British metallurgists say 
that if the inventor’s claims are made good 
the present blast-furnace method of pro- 
duction will be rendered obsolete. 

There is no doubt of the importance of 
research in this particular field. One rail- 
road system in the United States suffers a 
loss of eighteen tons of steel each day as a 
result of rust. It is calculated that world 
rust destroys upward of 40,000,000 tons of 
iron annually. All of which indicates the 
tremendous importance of a cheap and 
practical method of producing steel of high 
purity. Such a product would not only be 
rustless but if manufactured by some proc- 
ess similar to the one just described, the 
manufacturer would be able to use cheap 
slack coal instead of coke and deal with 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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192 Performance 
that you canhave 


Today 


HIRTY miles south of Pittsburgh, 
the old National Highway climbs 
up over the backbone of the Alle- 
vhenys—the famous Uniontown Hill. 
Twisting and turning incessantly, the 
main ascent wriggles its two miles of 


length up an even thousand feet. 


It’s a heartbreaker—this Uniontown 
Hill. A hill where reputations are 
made or hopes are blasted. For no one 
can cheat at Uniontown, there are no 
level stretches on which a car can 
catch its breath, no long, straight 
stretches in which to gather speed. Only 
steady, steady pulling every foot of the 
way from bottom to summit will carry 
you up Uniontown. And it’s the hill of 
hills to which all motordom goes for 
the final proof of a car’s fitness after 
the easier tests on private proving 


vrounds have been completed. 


To this hill, Reo engineers went re- 
cently to test the power of the new 
Flying Cloud, to prove again what 1929 
performance means in terms of actual 
accomplishment. With the Flying Cloud 
went a number of the country’s best 
known automobiles. It was to be 1929 


against 1928. 


There was a six, the greatest seller in its 
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a long, long lead 


class, another which has won a unique reputation for increas- 
ing popularity, a third of recognized great engine power, and 
still another considerably higher in price than the others. The 


cars were tested under identical conditions with these results: 


The Flying Cloud swept over the crest at a 
speed twenty-two per cent greater than that 
of its nearest rival, thirty-one per cent faster than 
a six nearly three hundred pounds lighter, forty- 
one per cent faster than the car with the high 
rated horsepower, and sixty per cent faster than 


the most expensive of the cars tested. 


The Flying Cloud made the entire climb of 

1000 feet in 2.1 miles in 14 per cent less time 
than its nearest rival, 15.7 per cent less than the 
third car, in 27 per cent less time than the “high 
powered car,” and in 28.5 per cent less time than 
the high priced car. 

Even in the maximum speed attained during 
4 the climb, the Flying Cloud demonstrated the 
same superiority. [ts maximum was 14 per cent 
creater than that of the next fastest car, while two 
of the other cars showed a maximum 34 per cent 


under that of the Flying Cloud. 


“192-7 REO FLYING 


Speed Too!' 


Here assuredly is proof of greater 
power, smoother power, steadier 
power, the power that levels hills, the 
power that others will try to give you 
a year from today—in 1929, the power 


that Reo gives you today. 


And it is power that vives creat speed 
on the straightaway. In speed trials, 
conducted on the level highways with 
throttles to the floor, the Flying Cloud 
showed a clean pair of heels to all of 
the other cars tested. The car that came 
the closest to the Flying Cloud in the 
hill-climbing tests was the slowest on 
the level, while the car that was second 
to the Flying Cloud in top speed had 


been the slowest in hil! climbing. 


The new Reo Flying Cloud thus prove- 
itself in both speed and hill-climbing 
—the real tests of automobile effi- 
ciency, the unanswerable proofs ot 
what you can expect a car to do in your 
hands. Others may achieve such efli- 
ciency in another year, but for today 
only the Flying Cloud gives you such 
demonstrated brilliance, such proved 
power. Try the new Flying ¢ loud for 
yourself. It will prove to you how far 


inl advance it is 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Lansing. Michigan 
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“Cannon Ball” Baker, called 
the world’s most experienced 
driver, holds more transconti- 
nental records than any other 
living man. His opinion of a 
fuel, a tire,a motor oil, deserves 
—and gets—a nation-wide 
respect. 


He not only heartily recom- 


driving under all conditions, 
but he chooses Veedol above 
all other oils for the famous 
speed tests upon which he risks 
his reputation. 
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used was Veedol exclusively. 


General Motors 2-ton truck driven 
by “Cannon Ball” Baker from New 
York to San Francisco in 5 days, 
17 hours and 37 minutes. The oil 
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FTER “Cannon Ball” Baker completed his eightieth transcon- 
tinental speed run—3693 miles in 137 hours and 37 minutes 
with a loaded 2-ton truck—he wrote this letter about his experience 


with Veedol Motor Oil: 


“Before starting the trip I decided to use only Veedol and it cer- 
tainly allowed my motor to deliver 100%. During the entire run I was 
only required to change oil four times. My actual oil consumption 
for the entire run was only 3 quarts. This is remarkably low, yet 
during the whole trip the motor functioned perfectly, and never 
once faltered because of faulty lubrication. The motor never caused 
me any trouble or anxiety during the time that I was on the road. 
With such a record I can heartily recommend Veedol Oils to 
any motorist who desires efficiency in the power plant of his car.” 
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F TER Eddie Stinson, master pilot, had completed 
his history-making flight around the frontiers of 
the nation, he wrote this letter: 


“I recently completed a 25,000-mile tour around 
this country, following my non-stop flight from New 
York to Missoula, Montana, a distance of approximately 
2100 miles. Both on the non-stop race and on the 
subsequent tour I used your Veedol Oil exclusively. 


“I cannot speak too highly of the performance of 
Veedol Oil. The oil maintained a normal pressure 
and was still up to pressure at the end of the 26 
hours. A sample of the oil taken after the flight was 
ended showed that it was still fresh and retained its 
proper lubrication qualities. 


“f consider this performance unusually good for 
a continuous flight of so long a duration and I know 
that you will be pleased to hear about the perform- 
ance of your products.” 


The New Veedol Oils 


Veedol Motor Oil is a scientifically proportioned 
blend of lubricating stocks refined from One Hundred 
Percent Pure Pennsylvania crude and from other 
Parafline base crudes. The Pennsylvania crude re- 
quired for Veedol is brought direct from the Brad- 
ford Field to the Tide Water Refinery at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, through Tide Water’s own pipe lines. 


The new Veedol oils are heavier, tougher, longer- 
lived than ever. They are best for the new high com- 
pression motors, better for any motor. On sale 
wherever you see the orange and black Veedol sign. 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. Copyright 1928 by Tide Wat 
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ROUND ITS BORD 
BY AEROPLANE 
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d0C 


a Quart 


35c in Rockies 
and Far West 
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OILS 






Eddie Stinson is said to have more 


flying hours to his credit than any 


other American aviator. He is not 
only a veteran flyer, he is an aero- 
planedesignerand manufacturer of 
distinction. Onhis Around- America 
flight he drove a stock Stinson De- 
troiter monoplane made in his own 
factory. His choice of Veedol for 
his latest and longest flight is in 
itself an unusual testimonial. But 
Stinson’s unsolicited letter repro- 
duced in the next column is an even 
more important recommendation 


of Veedol to American motorists. 
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ioht up..for your children 








| pee reed AFRAID. With plenty of light, 
children go willingly to bed alone . . . and 
surely they are entitled to pleasant dreams, free from 
the ogres that inhabit the dark. 

There are practical reasons, too, for being able 
to have light when switches are turned. Accidents 
occur in the dark. Limbs are bruised, clothes are 
torn, and other distressing things happen when 
people cannot see what they are doing or where 
they are going. Empty sockets and burned-out 
lamps are expensive. 


Be sure to keep a supply of Edison MAZDA* 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENS RAPE LECTRIC 





*MAZDA—the mark 
of a research service 


Lamps always on hand. Fill empty sockets with the 
right lamps, and thus assure yourself plenty of light 
when it is needed. People are finding it convenient 
to buy Edison MAZDA Lamps by the carton, packed 
in heavy cardboard boxes, safe from breakage, and 
always handy when sockets need refilling. 


Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latest 
achievements of MAZDA Service, through which 
the benefits of world-wide research and experiment 
in the Laboratories of General Electric are given 
exclusively to lamp manufacturers entitled to use 
the name MAZDA, 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
low-grade iron ores that are unsuited for 
present furnace practice. 

What really amounts to a new kind of 
copper is a metal called kuprox, which has 
been finally perfected by Prof. S. J. Allen, 
of the University of Cincinnati. This prod- 
uct has the property of conducting electric- 
ity in one direction only, and it is finding 
many uses not only in ships’ instruments 
but in radio battery eliminators and bat- 
tery chargers. In this latter use the kuprox 
permits charging at twice the rate of the 
ordinary method. This discovery is a re- 
sult of research that produced a method of 
placing a coating of virgin copper over ox- 
ide, so that in the final product the oxide 
rests between sheets of pure metal. 

The list of new materials is practically 
endless. There is the metal beryllium, 
which in the past seemed to have very little 
value. Now we find that a small percentage 
of it added to iron, copper or nickel produces 
an alloy more resistant to corrosion than 
carbon steel. A German priest conceived 
the idea of saturating finely divided or- 
ganic bodies with liquid air in order to 
create a powerful explosive. This started a 
line of research that has ended in the pro- 
duction of a cartridge that not only can be 
handled with absolute safety but is cheaper 
and more powerful than dynamite. The 
cartridge does not become explosive until 
it is dipped in liquid air, and it remains ex- 
plosive for only thirty minutes thereafter. 

A Finnish inventor has produced a liquid 
that makes wood fireproof. Wall paper 
coated with it also becomes resistant to 
flames. The product is said to cost so little 
that it can be used in the cheapest kind of 
construction. A new protective paint has 
been designed for use in sealing joints 
against oil leakage. This will likely prove a 
boon to the manufacturers of fuel-oil burn- 
ers. The paint dries rapidly and produces a 
hard, glossy finish. It can be applied either 
by brushing or dipping. 


Ice From the Chimney 


A clever German found that by treating 
pine needles in such a way as to get rid of 
their resin content he had remaining a sort 
of pine wool made up of strong fibers re- 
sembling hemp. The resin obtained in the 
process has been made into briquettes and 
used to produce an artificial gas of high fuel 
value. The wool is woven into heavy fab- 
rics. A company in Maine has perfected 
a method of impregnating mine pipe with 
pitch asphalt in such a way that the pipe so 
treated will not corrode, is a nonconductor 
of electricity and weighs only one-quarter 
as much as does iron pipe. 

Few things have interested folks more in 
recent months than the new varieties of so- 
called dry ice that are merchandised under 
different trade names. One of these is made 
by mechanically freezing carbon dioxide, 
the same gas which imparts fizz to soda 
water. After being frozen and reduced to a 
solid, this carbon dioxide can be used as a 
highly efficient refrigerant. With this new 
kind of heat-absorbing substance, it be- 
comes possible to transport ice cream from 
New York tothe tropics. Carloads of frozen 
fish can be shipped from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in perfect condition without any 
need for re-icing. 

What a really amazing thing it is to think 
that the ordinary flue gas that passes off to 
the atmosphere from millions of chimneys 
may one day be caught and reduced to a 
product that will become immediately a di- 
rect competitor of ordinary ice. Of course 
we are not getting our carbon dioxide at 
present from chimney gases. Other sources 
are more readily available and give us a 
cheaper product. In fact, even in this early 
stage of the art of making dry ice, one 
pound of solid carbon dioxide will do the re- 
frigerating work of fifteen pounds of water 
ice, which is extremely interesting in view 
of the fact that the cost of this strange new 
product is only ten times that of ordinary 
ice. 

This remarkable refrigerant is very light 
in weight, its evaporation is slow and instead 


of the user later on having to take care 
of a disagreeable liquid, the dry ice gives 
off only a harmless gas that seems to pre- 
serve rather than injure foodstuffs. Al- 
ready people carrying home packages of ice 
cream packed in dry ice find that they can 
keep the cream in good shape for at least 
thirty-six hours. 

The temperature of this solid gas is about 
110 degrees below zero. It is so cold that if 
grasped too firmly it will destroy cell tissue 
just like a burn. In several instances ice 
cream shipped several hundred miles under 
the preservation of dry ice reached its des- 
tination in such a cold condition that it had 
to be warmed before being eaten. If this 
had not been done, the lips would have 
been burned when the cream touched the 
mouth. Who can say what the ultimate 
effect of this new development will be on 
our present ice industry? 


The Moon Through Flies’ Wings 


All kinds of substances that were once 
wasted in hundreds of manufacturing proc- 
esses are now being utilized in the produc- 
tion of a multitude of useful articles. One 
chemical company is making a lot of money 
out of turning what was worthless refuse 
into a new liquid chemical that makes a 
splendid metal cleaner and polish. 

A Scandinavian concern is making an 
interesting variety of building block by mix- 
ing crushed ice or snow with certain pro- 
portions of cement and sand. The mass is 
heated and the resulting evaporation of the 
water of the melting ice leaves a block that 
is uniformly honeycombed with minute 
pores. It is possible to control the number 
of pores by regulating the quantity of ice or 
snow mixed with the cement. The blocks are 
so light that when used in building they 
effect a saving in weight of at least a third. 
When this ice concrete is made without 
sand, the resultant product is a tough ma- 
terial that can be nailed, chiseled and sawed 
as easily as if it were wood. 

Practically no field is neglected by the 
keen eye of science. Although inanimate 
things seem to have had our first attention 
in this supremely mechanical age, the mat- 
ter of health preservation is coming in for 
increasing attention. In this department of 
research the Germans are keeping well in 
the forefront of accomplishment. All sorts 
of powerful drugs are coming from the land 
of the Teutons. Dr. Ernst Unruh, of Berlin, 
has given us a new anesthetic known as 107. 
It permits operations on the face, nose and 
throat, because no inhalation mask is re- 
quired. Under its influence the pulse and 
blood pressure of the patient remain nor- 
mal, thus doing away to a large extent with 
the disagreeable after effects and danger to 
heart, lungs and nerves. This anesthetic 
has been subjected to several hundred tests 
and is said to have proved satisfactory even 
in severe cases of pneumonia and advanced 
tuberculosis. 

Then there is that new heart remedy in- 
troduced recently by Dr. Gallas Bauer and 
known as recorsan. This particular com- 
pound is a cardiac sedative containing no 
drugs, and is used externally, entering the 
blood stream through the skin. The Euro- 
pean tests of recorsan also appear to have 
produced highly gratifying results. 

In the great realm of machines and de- 
vices, miracles seem never to end. The en- 
gineer is trained to clean up as he goes 
along. He is strong for details and gives the 
same careful attention to a tiny instrument 
for measuring the temperature of milk or 
the heat of a distant star that he does toa 
huge electric shovel capable of picking up 
at one bite sufficient material to fill eight 
trucks. The scientist subordinates size to 
precision and is as much interested in Doc- 
tor Abbot’s delicate apparatus that uses 
flies’ wings to determine the intensity of 
moonlight, as in the mammoth 33,000-ton 
airplane carriers that plow through stormy 
seas at thirty-nine miles an hour. 

It is quite in line with our accomplish- 
ments in the field of electrical power that 
this country should be the first nation in 
the world to have an electric battle fleet. 
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Thirty years ago Admiral Dewey com- 
manded six ships in the Battle of Manila, 
and the total tonnage of these vessels, which 
were the pride of America’s Navy at that 
time, was 19,068. The largest of Dewey’s 
ships, the Olympia, weighed only 5870 tons. 

Today, any one of our big battleships 


weighs more than 32,000 tons. Our new 
airplane carriers, like the Saratoga, are even 
larger and have electrical plants with suffi- 
cient capacity to take care of the light and 
power requirements of cities the size of 
Boston. One such plant could propel ten 
ocean liners of average tonnage from New 
York to Cherbourg, operate more than 
140,000 radio broadcasting stations, light 
5,000,000 ordinary household lamps, run 


3000 street cars or furnish a supply of en- | 
ergy equal to that of 100 steam locomotives. | 


Certainly it is a notable achievement to 
build a floating airplane landing field hav- 
ing a five-acre area and equipped with ev- 
ery facility to render service as hangar and 
workshop for seventy-two fighting planes. 


So long as war machines are essential to | 


safety, we may well be proud of these great 
carriers that can speed across the Atlantic 
in ninety-six hours. 

One cannot help but wonder where it all 
will end. There are immense new search- 
lights that will give us a sunburn at a range 
of two miles. Others for advertising that 
will so clearly project images on buildings 
and clouds that the picture or message will 
be visible for a distance of five miles. If no 
clouds are in sight artificial ones will be 
created by exploding smoke bombs at 
proper intervals. Radio lights are avail- 
able to guide airmen to a safe landing when 
the fields are enveloped in afog. And there 
is a superbeacon proposed for Chicago that 
will stand 500 feet above the ground, em- 


ploy electric tubes filled with neon gas and | 
send forth a beam visible in Milwaukee, | 


eighty-five miles away. 


The Midas Touch 


Down at the Government Assay Office in 
New York City they have a device that ac- 
tually picks gold out of the air. Heretofore 
a considerable quantity of gold was lost in 
the fumes that passed off during the smelt- 
ing process. Now the gold-bearing fumes 
are forced to rise between two metal plates 
charged with high-voltage electricity. The 
gold particles become electrified, and after 
settling on the near-by electrodes, they are 
shaken into a collecting chamber below. 
Already something like 700 ounces of gold 
have been recovered. 

Engineers both in Sweden and in England 
have recently demonstrated revolutionary 
types of steam boilers having submerged 
burners that permit the combustion of gas, 
oil or even powdered coal to go on under 
water. There is no smoke given off, so 
stacks are not needed. Combustion is com- 
plete before the flame strikes the water, but 
the hot gases speed through it so rapidly 
that steam is raised in a few minutes. 
Should a method of this kind be introduced 
generally, our boilers in a few years would 
be only a tenth as large as they are today, 
and the result would be a tremendous sav- 
ing in the cost of such equipment. 

Out in Nebraska recently, at the College 
of Agriculture, a remarkable tractor that 
ran by itself successfully plowed a twenty- 
acre field. It is only necessary for the 
owner of the machine to guide the tractor 
once around the outside border of the field. 
Then by starting the engine, with one wheel 
traveling in the furrow already plowed, a 
metal guide on the front of the machine does 
the rest, and it goes chugging along in a 
constantly dwindling area, never stopping 
until the last bit of ground has been plowed 
An automatic cut-off stops the tractor in- 
stantly in case the plow hits an obstruction 
or the front wheel jumps out of a furrow. 
It looks as if farm labor may soon go the 
way of the farm horse. 

The metal mercury is coming into com- 
mon use in many industries. It is the 
essential substance that enters into the 
operation of the new mercury turbines. But 
mercury, when present as a vapor in the 


























So Many Now Prefer The 
Cunard Cabin Way To 
Europe ... Especially 
The New 1928 Service 


Going the 
Europe means traveling . 
with every 
.. but onthe more lei- 
surely 7}2-day boats eee More 
moderate in price because 
more moderate in speed, 


cabin way to 


modern eonven- 
ience . 


So great is the demand today 
among intelligent people for 
this type of ship, Cunard an- 
nounces a special new cabin 
service, at rates from 
$152.50 up. 





Two Cruise Ships ... The 

Scythia and Laconia...Now 

Take You The Cabin Way 
To England 


were noted fortheir beauty and 
luxury...the Beau Brummels 
of the sea! Now popular de- 
mand puts them intothe | 
Cabin Service duringthe Sum- | 
mer season... the same de | 
luxe rooms and service...witha 
brand new moderationin price! 


| 
i 
Even as cruise ships these two | 
| 


Every Modern Comfort On | 
The “New” 1928 Caronia 

and Carmania 
Over half-a-million dollars | 
have just been spent on these 
two famous boats... adding = | 
new conveniences...a“groom- | 
ing-u ,” process to bring | 
aboard such comforts as hot | 
and cold running water in 
every room...real beds... the 


luxury of glass-enclosed decks 
. winter gardens, ete. 
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SAILINGS 
NEW YORK—PLYMOUTH -HAVRE-LONDON | 
CARMANIA — April 27 + May 25 
CARONIA—May 11 June 8 | 
NEW YORK — QUEENSTOWN + LIVERPOOL | 
SCYTHIA — April 28 May 26 | 
LACONIA — May 12 
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See Your Local Agent 
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Pipe Smoker Lured 
By Aroma of Fellow 
Smoker’s Tobacco. 





Asking name of fragrant 
smoke, he finds it to be 
his own favorite 
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air, is extremely poisonous, so it became 
urgent that we find a remedy for this new 
danger. As a result of this need we now 
have a device that rings a gong when there 
is even one part of mercury in 20,000,000 
of air. 

Among other recently perfected devices 
is one that changes the alternating current 
from ordinary house wires to direct current 
suitable for charging batteries. Then there 
is a so-called thermostop, which protects 
motors of all kinds from overheating. 
Should the oil supply of the engine be ex- 
hausted or any part of the cooling system 
fail, the device rings a bell and the motor 
stops instantly. A little apparatus that is 
nothing more than a manifold heater of 


| simple design has been perfected for use on 


| any make of automobile to facilitate start- 





Many a man has flirted with the belle of 
a fancy dress ball, only to find, when the 
time came to unmask, that he had been 
attracted by his own wife. The same thing | 
can happen in the case of a man’s favorite 
smoking tobacco. In fact, it has. Read 
the following letter: 


Boston, Mass., 
~ April 21, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
This morning I had a smoking adventure 
worth recording. 
Next to me in the smoking car a gentle- 


man was puffing his pipe contentedly. I 
was not smoking at the moment, and the 
aroma of his tobacco intrigued me ex- 
ceedingly. For twelve years I had smoked 
Edgeworth without being tempted by any 
other brand, but the fragrance emanating 
from the pipe of the gentleman beside 
me was so agreeable that I could not 
resist the temptation to speak of it. 

‘That :is wonderfully fragrant tobacco 
vou have there,” I remarked. ‘Would 
you mind telling me the name of it?" 

“It is Edgeworth,” he answered. 

We then congratulated each other upon 
our natural good taste, and I decided that 
I would continue to use his brand and 


mine. 
Sincerely yours, 


S. H. 


Somehow, really good things have that 
quality—they’re better than ever when 
you discover them for the second time. 

Take pure maple syrup, for example. 
When a man runs across real maple syrup 
after many years, it tastes even better than 
it did during his boyhood days. 

That’s the way it is with Edgeworth 
Tobacco. Finding it again is like meeting 
a good old friend. 








To those who have 


never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 





free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 


Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 


between sizes. 


ing the engine in cold weather. German 
police, in order more quickly to apprehend 
criminals, are using a new type of whistle 
that produces sound waves of such high 


| pitch that they are heard by the police dogs, 


although inaudible to the fugitive. 


Thinking and Working by Machine 


The rays from a new kind of quartz lamp 
are being employed to detect forgeries, 


| test foods and read secret writing. Under 


this powerful black light the investigator 
can discover quickly if a bank note is gen- 
uine, if an erasure has been made, if a cheap 
dye has been substituted for the real thing, 
if a fabric contains cotton instead of wool 
or if a sausage contains too large a per- 
centage of gristle. Wonderful microscopic 
cameras will now take pictures that are 
magnified 6000 times, thereby revealing the 
innermost secrets of metals, paper, rubber 
and a hundred other materials. This device, 
in practical use, is disclosing why many 
things are flexible, some brittle and others 
elastic. 

The research now carried on in many of 
the laboratories of our large public utilities 
is helping to advance the science of medi- 
cine and surgery as well as the arts of in- 
dustry. Our biggest telephone company 
has accomplished the seemingly impossible 
by developing an artificial larynx that is 
able in large degree to restore the human 
voice. Up at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology they have an adding ma- 
chine de luxe which the professors call a 
product integraph. The average business 
man has very little need to handle prob- 
lems that go beyond addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. But the en- 
gineer and the scientist must deal with 
curves and graphs, and by means of the 
integraph they can solve problems in a few 
hours that would require from a month to 
a year to work out by ordinary methods. 

A new colorimeter is proving of great 


| value to the ink, paint, dye, paper and tex- 


tile industries. This little apparatus makes 
an exact and permanent color record, ren- 
dering it possible for the user to match any 
shade. New machinery in the Treasury at 
Washington removes all the ink from worn- 
out dollar bills so that our present econom- 
ical Government can convert into high- 
grade stationery the four tons of bills that 
are condemned by the Treasury officials 
each day. 

Machines have greatly multiplied the ef- 
fective range of all human senses. Man- 
made brains are taking over a great part of 
the burden of thinking. Metal contrivances 
are doing the work once performed by hu- 
man muscles. We fight forest fires with 
motor-driven pumps, dry our clothes with 
a gas-burning apparatus, bore holes in steel 
with monster tools that weigh 120 tons and 
are fifty feet long, and use gigantic X-ray 
machines that cost $500,000 each, weigh 
80,000 pounds and pour rays through the 
human body, performing in twelve minutes 
a treatment for cancer that formerly re- 
quired from one to two hours. 

Science has even produced what we might 
call an electrical man, for the new televox 
represents the nearest approach of the mod- 


| ern engineer to the creation of a mechanical 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 


{-' your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, fe 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 





slave. This astonishing Robot can control 
power stations, motors and switches from 
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a central point hundreds of miles away, in 
strict obeiance to the human voice. 

It all sounds as if we were coming rapidly 
to a time when men and women will do lit- 
tle more than command automatons to per- 
form every task that entails the least 
drudgery. In such an age there would be 
an end to arguments, impudence and pro- 
crastination. Man’s intelligence would be 
released for limitless opportunities. Inani- 
mate brains would direct artificial senses 
and muscles. The human master sitting at 
his desk would be endowed with hundreds 
of hands, ears and mouths, all of them doing 
his bidding in remote stations, where 
switches and tools would operate cease- 
lessly without the supervision of human eye. 

Taking into consideration only those 
things that already have such a satisfactory 
laboratory history as to place them in the 
list of coming probabilities, we find our- 
selves justified in assuming that life tomor- 
row will be filled with interest and romance. 
The trend of invention will continue to be 
determined by the urgent requirements of 
busy people. A decline in the production 
of petroleum will bring a speedy increase of 
at least 50 per cent in the efficiency of in- 
ternal combustion engines. As the need 
for conserving electrical energy becomes 
greater, there will come a quick solution of 
the problem of cold light, and as a result 
we will get twenty-five times as much illu- 
mination for the dollar we spend. At pres- 
ent 96 per cent of the energy sent through 
the filaments of our best lamps is lost in the 
form of heat. 

The first signs of a scarcity of food will 
force the chemist to perfect a means whereby 
carbon dioxide and water will be made to 
combine in a way that will permit a material 
increase in the efficiency of the absorption 
of sunlight. The outcome will be a prac- 
tical method of producing as much starch 
in a few hours of sunlight on a small area 
as Nature now produces on a large area 
during a period of months. Regions of per- 
ennial sunshine, such as the Sahara Desert, 
will then be converted into busy industrial 
communities made up of enormous food 
factories sending their products to all parts 
of the earth. 

Distant vision by wire and radio will 
benefit many lines of business. The ‘‘sound 
of a face” has already been sent thousands 
of miles a number of times. Recently living 
images starting from a laboratory near New 
York leaped across the ether and landed on 
a screen before an audience sitting in a room 
in Washington. A friend in Schenectady in- 
vited me to his home the other day so that 
I might see as well as hear the artists ap- 
pearing in a broadcasting studio a mile 
away. 

In its final development, television will 
exercise a great influence over every branch 
of the amusement industry. It will become 
a commercial reality when 300,000 optical 
fragments can be transmitted every second 
instead of the 50,000 now possible. 


A Ride on the Wireless Waves 


Radio very soon will be playing an im- 
portant part in the operation of trains and 
in controlling and communicating with all 
sorts of moving objects. Radio power, a® 
ready an accomplished fact in the labora- 
tory, lends hope to the belief of many that 
isolated homes, as well as factories will one 
day be able to tap a mighty source of surg- 
ing energy. 

It seems fantastic to think of airplanes, 
automobiles and trains driven by electric 
waves transmitted without wires. But 
fifty years ago the idea of sending music 
through the air would have been considered 
many times more improbable. The new 
method called beam radio already brings 
under control the random waves of broad- 
casting stations. A succeeding develop- 
ment will be the perfection of machines for 
projecting the waves in pzxrallel beams. 
From this accomplishment it should be 
only a step to a system where the high- 
tension current will be brought down to a 
pressure sufficiently low for use by the 
householder. No one can say at present 
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what the effect will be on our bodies when 
we commence to move about in a world of 
wireless energy that will supply current for 
lamps, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
toasters and hundreds of other devices. 

One might go on indefinitely writing of 
the life of tomorrow. There is really no end 
to the picture that unfolds when we give 
our imaginations free rein. Suffice it to say 
that American civilization as a whole is 
moving toward one great center—the power 
house. In the new era the chief builder and 
the principal personality will be the en- 
gineer rather than the statesman. Politics 
must bow to science. Industry that once 
enslaved is now fighting on the side of hu- 
manity, for it is our new mechanical forces 
that are doing more than all else not only 
to banish ignorance and reduce drudgery 
but to provide the present generation with 
grass, trees, flowers and fresh air—the very 
things that would seem to be out of keeping 
with a machine-made age. 

Our social and political life has practi- 
cally stood still while industrial conditions 
have undergone an amazing transformation 
for the better. Why this failure of morals 
to keep step with materialism? Can it be 
that on one side there is a lack of intelli- 
gent and forceful leadership? A glance at 
the front page of any newspaper will show 
that the rule of the demagogue has not 
been broken. We persist in the policy of re- 
pressing faults rather than creating virtues. 
Our popular slogan, ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’’ may 
seem necessary under the conditions per- 
mitted to exist, but it no more fits the pres- 
ent age than does the oxcart or sperm lamp. 


Dark Spots in the Bright Age 


Behind the front of our remarkable ma- 
terial advance is a multitude of tasks 
unfinished. Of what use is it to know how 
to build the greatest machines on earth and 
then be compelled to stand idly by in the 
face of vital problems and hear theorists 
propose remedies that amount to nothing 
more than mere flag waving. Our annual 
freight bill, paid mostly to foreigners for 
handling America’s international trade, 
now exceeds $600,000,000, notwithstanding 
that it would cost us less than one-quarter 
of 1 per cent of our present foreign business 
to build up a real merchant marine. 

Our future is endangered not by too many 
labor-saving devices but by more intimate 
problems that deal entirely with human 
nature. For example, let me point to our 
failure to reform criminal procedure. We 
have 500,000 police standing off 2,000,000 
criminals. In one of our cities six policemen 
are shot for every criminal hanged. In this 
same community the chances of being held 
up and robbed are eighty times greater 
than they are in London. The facts indi- 
cate that in the United States the burglar 
has eleven chances to one in his favor, while 
in England the odds are eight to one against 
him. Because of silly sentimentalism and a 
hopeless deluge of enactments, law enforce- 
ment has become almost impossible. It 
indicates the folly of putting our trust in 
politics. Most American cities have a new 
police commissioner every two years. Scot- 
land Yard has had seven in 100 years. 
That’s why stealing is not a happy business 
in the British capital. We may have made 
the United States safe for democracy, but 
it is not always safe for the citizen. 

All of which shows that our present in- 
candescent age has its dark streets and dan- 
gerous alleys. There are what we might 
call cycles in the passion to get rich, and 
during such a time there is a pronounced 
tendency on the part of people to try to turn 
away from everything that casts a shadow 
on the business horizon. Unfortunately 
there is no safe short cut to wealth and hap- 
piness. We have done more than any other 
people to place business and industry on a 
scientific basis, but we are sadly deficient 
in our handling of social problems. In a day 
when so many have cast caution aside, it 
may be well to keep in mind that some of 
the proved principles of yesterday which 
were regarded as fundamentals of success 
may still be operative. 
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New Marmon 68 Victoria-Coupe for four passengers 
Eight cylinders nowcost —_ ability on the hills and reserve power which * 
no more than six—and are an entirely new sensation to the driver st 
what a tremendous dif- of any medium-priced six. 
ference two more cylin- In addition you'll find in the new “68” all 


ders make! Here is an of the roadability and riding ease that Mar- 
amazing new type of performance that makes — mons have always been noted for. ‘ease Terese 
most other cars seem sluggish and half- Remember, that Marmon builds its own 
hearted in comparison motors and that every car with a Marmon Prices $1395 and upward, f. 0. b. factory. De Luxe equip- 
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This exchange was not a preliminary to 
active hostilities, as all parties understood, 
but merely brisk and enjoyable repartee. 
When boys fight they do not talk first. 
The bell put an end to the agreeable con- 
versazione, and the eighth grade filtered 
noisily into the room. Hardly had they 
taken their seats when the first alarm clock 
went off. Every waiting eye was on the 
teacher to see him jump, but Solon did not 
jump. The jumping, as one might say, was 
on the other leg. The school jumped; it 
jumped unanimously, for the alarm clock 
had searcely commenced its metallic purr 
when the room filled with a gust of such 
sound as even the most imaginative boy 
had never dreamed of in his richest mo- 
ment. It was a quavering cross between a 
scream and a bellow and a bark. It rose 
and fell. It splashed against the walls and 
spattered on the floor. It ripped and tore at 
ears and nerves. One would have thought 
a sheet-iron cat was settling difficulties of 
long standing with a copper-riveted dog. 

Solon did not look up from his writing 
until the sound diminished and faded into 
silence, leaving a decidedly startled and 
disconcerted roomful of boys and girls. 

Solon cleared his throat. ‘‘Bring on 
another alarm clock,” he said amiably. 

‘Wh-what was that n-noise?’’ asked a 
frightened little girl. 

“That,” said Solon, ‘“‘was what might be 
termed an apt retort. It was, if you follow 
me, a mechanical wise crack.”” He paused. 
‘“*T never did think much of alarm clocks,” 
he said gravely, as one who discusses a mat- 
ter of importance. ‘‘An alarm clock is so 
conservative. When you get time you may 
look up ‘conservative’ in your dictionaries. 
No; alarm clocks went out of business in 
the more alert schools about fifteen years 
ago. I hoped for better things from you 
kids. More invention. More punch to 
your piracy, if you care for alliteration. 
You may also look up ‘alliteration’ in your 
dictionaries. We must be educational at 
any cost.” 

He was interrupted by the second alarm 
clock, which, in its turn, was engulfed in the 
horrid, raucous, whirring, ripping ululation. 
Solon grinned as he saw the girls covering 
their ears. Even the hardier boys wriggled 
in their seats. 

When silence fell again he leaned forward 
a bit and smiled at Gummy. 

“How d’ye like it?” he asked. 

“It’s fit to tear the ears off’n a body,” said 
Gummy. 

“Worse than an alarm clock?” 

“It’s worse’n about a billion alarm clocks,” 
said Gummy. 

“Well,” said Solon, “maybe we can make 
adeal. I ean stand alarm clocks longer than 
you can stand the song of my little pet. So, 
if you want to gather up the balance of your 
timepieces and heave ’em out of the window, 
I'll agree to stop my heavenly choir. Not 
that it makes any difference to me.” 

“*D’ye mean,” Pazzy Boomer demanded, 
“‘you’re cai’latin’ to let off that screech every 
time you hear a clock?”’ 

“What is it?” asked the more scientifi- 
cally curious Banty. 

“It’s two motor horns down in the tin reg- 
ister boxes,” said Solon; “and aren’t they 
gaudy? Now if you kids had thought that 
up I’d have been proud of you. But the 
best you could do was alarm clocks.”” He 
wrinkled his nose at alarm clocksas if, in his 
opinion, they were too low in the scale of 
malicious mischief to deserve mention at all. 

The third clock went off and the horns 
submerged it. 

“Next clock,” said Solon, “and I’ll turn 
on my toys for fifteen minutes straight. You 
won't care for it. It breaks down the hardi- 
est citizen; it causes women and children to 
run screaming into the streets; it unhinges 
reason. But I can stand it because I’ve cot- 
ton to put in my ears. Now, how about it?” 

“A body can’t study nor nothin’ with that 
there, now, racket goin’ on,” said Wood- 
chuck. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“T hadn’t,” said Solon, “the faintest idea 
you wanted to study. I thought you came 
here to amuse me doing stunts.” 

“‘We got to study and we got a right to 
study,’’ said Woodchuck, becoming exceed- 
ingly legal, as boys have a way of doing now 
and then. ‘The school trustees and every- 
thin’ won’t tolerate no sich noise that per- 
vents anybody from learning their lessons. 
My father he sends me to this here school to 
get eddicated, that’s what he does, and he 
won’t tolerate it neither, and I wouldn’t be 
s’prised if they was to fire you for it and 
mebby have the law onto you in the courts.” 

The fourth alarm clock discharged its 
clamor on the afternoon air—to be met a 
fourth time by shrieks and war whoops and 
boring, drilling gargles. 

In the midst of it the door of the school- 
room was thrown open with violence, and a 
young woman stood on the threshold glar- 
ing. She tried vainly to make herself heard, 
but her voice was lost until Solon bowed 
graciously and took his foot off the button. 

“‘What,’’ demanded the young woman, 
“is going on here? What’s that perfectly 
disgusting noise? It’s disturbing my class. 
It’s disturbing the whole building.” 

“You surprise me,” said Solon. “‘ My pu- 
pils like it. I thought it up to amuse them. 
They’re getting so they positively ery for it.” 

“T want it stopped at once,” said the 
young woman, and her eyes fairly crackled 
with indignation. 

“Am Itounderstand,” asked Solon, “that 
you, too, are an inmate of this institution of 
learning?” 

“T teach theseventh grade,” she said with 
dignity. 

“Lucky grade,” said Solon. “And now’ — 
he paused to glance amiably at his class— 
“if you’ll run along and teach it, we of the 
eighth grade will proceed with the after- 
noon’s program.” 

The seventh-grade teacher caught her 
breath and all but reared back on her heels. 
She flushed; then she directed upon Solon 
a stare of such concentrated scorn as should 
have shriveled him in his seat. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. 

“‘Come in again,”’ said Solon, “‘any time 
when we’re not busy. Just now we want to 
be alone with one another. We’re getting 
acquainted.” 

“I,” said the seventh-grade teacher, ‘am 
acquainted with you all I ever want to be.” 

“That’s the wrong answer,” he said. ‘“‘I 
think you’d better go back and study that 
lesson again before you try torecite. Do you 
know, Miss Seventh Grade, nobody ever so 
much as mentioned you to me.” 

“Why should they?” she asked in- 
cautiously. 

“*Y ou’ll find that on Page One of the text- 
book,” he said. “‘You’d better go now. I 
think I feel another alarm clock coming on, 
and really, it sounds much worse in here 
than it does with walls intervening. Even 
plaster walls cut the fine frenzy of it alittle.” 

The seventh-grade teacher turned on her 
heel, whisked out of the room and slammed 
the door after her. 

“And now,” asked Solon, “how about 
alarm clocks?” 

“T guess,” said Gummy reluctantly, 
“they’ve went out of style.” 


mi 


OMBARDY heard of the occurrences in 
grade eight and frowned or grinned ac- 
cording to its various natures. To Lom- 
bardy, pedagogy was a cut-and-dried affair 
to be carried on according to tradition, and, 
onthe whole, it disapproved of Solon Breeze. 
Nevertheless, not knowing what else to do 
with a grade so fertile in unruliness, it 
awaited results. There were few immediate 
results. 

The grade understood Solon as little as did 
its parents, but he nonplused them. They 
seemed to make no progress, and were being 
driven to perceive that he was even more 
fertile than they. A week passed, and two 
weeks. Solon kept himself as aloof as ever, 





making no advances, but countering every 
adroit effort on the part of his boys to over- 
turn his equanimity. He conducted classes 
and the girls recited. As for the boys, they 
had hit upon a form of resistance difficult to 
master; they sought unanimous refuge in 
abysmal dumbness. They knew nothing and 
could, apparently, be taught nothing. Solon 
was bombarded by a barrage of ‘‘I dunno’s”’ 
and “‘T can’t learn that there.” Organized 
density is not easy to cope with. 

Then came the fire. It was not much of a 
fire, only the complete destruction of a 
rather ramshackle and unoccupied house on 
the edge of town. It occurred on Monday 
night, and on Tuesday morning Corban 
Bangs, its owner, thrust open the door of 
grade eight and entered with a deputy sher- 
iff. He was a largish man with a scraggly 
beard and small eyes which nestled close to 
his nose, and he was a power in the land. 
Not a beloved power, but a power neverthe- 
less; a man said to be closer than the paper 
on the pantry shelf and vindictive as a hen 
hawk. 

As he pushed open the door with what 
seemed to Solon unpleasant brusqueness, 
he announced his errand. 

“‘We’ve come to take up three-four of 
them young scoundrels,”’ he said in a most 
irritating, metallic voice. ‘‘ They’re ketched 
red-handed and I cal’late this here time 
they’ll git their jest deserts.” 

**So!”’ said Solon softly. ‘‘I didn’t hear 
you rap on the door, sir.” 

“Public school, hain’t it? 
hain’t I?” 

‘‘Even taxpayers,” said Solon, ‘‘are not 
exempt from good manners.” 

‘This here,” said Mr. Bangs, ‘‘is Deppity 
Sands. Deppity, arrest them boys.” 

Solon held up a restraining hand. “‘ First,”’ 
he said, “‘you will step outside and rap. I 
have my little peculiarities and you must 
humor me.” 

‘Be you interferin’ with the law?” de- 
manded Mr. Bangs. 

“‘T’m not sure,” said Solon. ‘‘ You don’t 
look like my idea of the law. When you have 
stepped outside and rapped, we will discuss 
it. This, if you take the idea, is my school- 
room.” He arose from his chair and walked 
toward the angry Mr. Bangs and the glow- 
ering deputy. 

“‘Supposin’ we don’t,”’ said the deputy. 

But they did. Solon understood line play, 
as well he might have done after three years 
at tackle for his alma mater, so, before either 
of the intruders was quite aware of what 
was happening to them, they found them- 
selves outside a closed door. 

“Now rap!” said Solon. 

They rapped. 

‘Come in,” said Solon, and as they en- 
tered: ‘‘What can I do for you?” 

“‘Three—mebby four—of them boys set 
fire to my house, and they’re goin’ to the re- 
form school fur it,” said Mr. Bangs. 

“Ah,” said Solon, “some of my boys set 
fire to your house? Was it, may I ask, done 
deliberately or by accident?” 

“They done it,” said Mr. Bangs. ‘I kin 
prove it on ’em.” 

“And you wish to arrest them? Have you 
considered they are boys and that to arrest 
and take them to jail puts a stigma on them 
that will be hard to erase?”’ 

“‘T don’t care nothin’ about them. Dep- 
pity, git them boys.” 

“‘Deputy,” said Solon, “stay where you 
are. Tread softly. You see, I’m interested 
in these boys. In a sense I’m responsible for 
them. I stand, as the saying goes, in loco 
parentis. I don’t like to have boys arrested 
in my room. In fact, I don’t like to have 
boys arrested at all. Which boys have you 
in mind?” 

“That White boy and Jim Morton’s kid 
and young Boomer and Collins.” 

‘“*Can’t this matter be discussed?’’ asked 
Solon. ‘‘It seems to me there is some better 
way than making jailbirds of them.” 

“‘Nothin’ else that'll suit me,”’ said Mr. 
Bangs. 
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“T don’t think,” said Solon, “‘I like you. 
I don’t believe I could learn to like you. 
Now, mister, suppose you go away and take 
your pet deputy with you. I’ll look into this 
thing and find out what’s what. In fact, I’ll 
goso far as to guarantee that justice is done.” 

“‘T come to git them boys, and I cal’late 
to do it.” 

Solon smile queerly. It was a smile 
Lombardy became acquainted with as time 
passed, but it was new in the village then, 
and passed ‘unheeded. 

“These are my boys,” he said gravely. 
‘“‘T’ve had opportunity to watch and study 
them. We have our little difficulties among 
ourselves, but I’m pretty firm in the belief 
that there isn’t any meanness here. I stand 
behind my boys. No outsider can come in 
here to do one of them a harm and get away 
with it. I’m for them, first, last, and all the 
time. I know the four boys you’ve men- 
tioned, and they’re a dazzling lot. But ma- 
licious mischief isn’t their line. They go in 
for the more innocent forms of deviltry. Am 
I making myself clear?” 

**You talk like resistin’ an officer,’ 
Mr. Bangs. 

“Exactly,” said Solon. ‘‘In the first place, 
I don’t believe they didit. If, by any chance, 
they are to blame for the fire, it was acciden- 
tal. It may be a matter where you can col- 
lect damages, but it’s not a matter where 
any decent man would try to ruin a boy’s 
life. And,” said Solon with some firmness, 
“I’m not going to have it.” 

“‘T guess,” said Mr. Bangs, ‘‘you won’t be 
able to help yourself.” 

“That,” said Solon, “remains to be seen. 
If one of my kids gets in trouble in this 
school, I’ll take care of it. If he gets in trou- 
ble with somebody outside of school, then 
that somebody has got to figure mein. One 
for all and all for one, if you’ve a turn for 
literary allusion. And so I think you’d bet- 
ter go away quite quickly, because I’m get- 
ting irritated.” 

“You're buildin’ up big trouble for your- 
self.’”’ 

‘“‘There’ll be no arrests in this room. The 
boys won’t run away. I’ll be responsible for 
them. But they’ll get a square deal. Now, 
Mr. Man, git, and take your deputy with 
you. School's in session.”” Solon smiled 
again. ‘And besides,” he said, “‘you haven’t 
any warrants.” 

“‘T’ll git ’em,”’ said Mr. Bangs. ‘‘I’ll git 
‘em and I'll teach ye.” 

“Tf,” said Solon, “you arestill herein sixty 
seconds, I shall be obliged to hurl you out.” 

Mr. Bangs hesitated, but the deputy 
plucked at his arm, saying something about 
warrants. They scowled blackly, and reluc- 
tantly took their departure. 

The school waited. Solon wrote rapidly 
on a piece of note paper. 

“Peewee,” he said, “gallop down to the 
justice with this note. Make it snappy.” 

Peewee departed from there hatless. 

“Now,” said Solon, “school’s out. The 
girls willgohome. The boyswillstay. We’ve 
got a job of work to do.” 

When the room had become masculine, 
Solon sat down at his desk and regarded the 
boys. 

“This,” he said, “‘is a fine mess. I sup- 
pose I’ve got to get you kids out of it some- 
how. Now, how about it, you four? Did 
you do it?” 

“We never,” said Pazzy. “We was 
around that house, because it’s haunted 
and everythin’, and Gummy says we das- 
sent go in it after dark ’thout no light nor 
nothin’, and I bet him a billion dollars | 
dast, and so they went to see if I dast, and 
I did. But I never set no fire, and I didn’t 
even have no matches.” 

“*Now come clean, the rest of you,” said 
Solon. 

“Gummy and Woodchuck and me was 
outside,”’ said Banty, “‘and Pazzy he clumb 
in the winder, and we waited, and he come 
out. And that’s all we done. And I bet you 
we all got more sense ’n to set a house afire.”’ 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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cf Radiola takes you everywhere 


Beek iG 


RCA HOUR 


Every Saturday night 
through the following 
stations associated with 
the National Broadcast- 
ing Company 


8 to g p. m. Eastern Time 
WJZ WBAL 
WEEI WRC 
WTIC WHAM 
WIJAR KDKA 
WTAG WLW 
WCSH WIR 

7 to 8 p. m. Central Time 
KYW WDAF 
KSD wow 


8 to 9 p. m. Pacific Time 
KPO KFI 
KGO KGW 

KFOA-KOMO KHQ 

6to 7p. m. Mountain Time 


KOA 


M ADE 
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With a Radiola at your side in your home 
you can go travelling over the country, 
selecting from the great variety of fine 
broadcast programs the entertainment 
you like. 
Musical comedy, grand opera, drama—direct from 
the metropolitan stages; famous orchestras and 
bands; or you can listen to the radio reporters as 
they describe, just as they happen, the big events 
of the day in the arenas of sport, in convention halls, 
on the flying fields—wherever the “front page 
news” is breaking. 
All the world’s knowledge of the wonders of radio 
is embodied in the tried, tested and perfected re- 
ceiving instruments developed in the Research 
Laboratories of the Radio Corporation of America 
and its associated companies—General Electric and 
Westinghouse. 
The new Radiolas that operate with extreme sim- 
plicity from the electric light circuit have opened 
a new era in radio in the home. 
There are other Radiolas ranging from $82.75 to $895, includ- 
ing the famous Super-Heterodyne in de luxe models. ‘Radiolas 
may be purchased on the RCA Time Payment Plan from RCA 
Authorized Dealers. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Buy with confidence 
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RADIOLA 17—first of the new receivers using the wonderful new alternating 
an electric lamp, attach to aerial and ground, and a touch of the finger 
For the loudspeaker use RCA Model 100A, the reproducer with the amazingly realistic mellow tone 
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RCA Radiola 


current Radiotrons. Just plug into an A. C. outlet like 
gs in the programs. Equipped with Radiotrons, $157.50 
$35 
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NY time you sit in a game with 
“cheap” paint, you are beaten be- 
fore you start. The low-price-per-gallon 
is “apple-sauce.” It makes you think you 
are winning. That is one of “cheap” 
paint’s smart tricks. But the result is in- 
evitable. “Cheap” paint always holds 
the winning hand. No matter how you 
play the cards you can’t win. The only 
doubtful point about the game is how 
much you will lose. 
“Cheap” paint is low priced because it 
is made of cheap materials. It covers only 
250 square feet per gallon (two coats). 
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\ Ou Cant 
paint a 
house 
with 

APPLESAUCE! 

Fine old SWP House Paint costs more 

per gallon. That is because it is made of 


the finest ingredients according to a 
scientifically “balanced” formula. 
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But it covers 360 square feet per gallon 


(two coats). Some difference! 

Where you need 11 gallons of “cheap” 
paint to do the average house, only 7 
gallons of fine old SWP are required. 
That’s four gallons difference. 

So the low price is a fooler. Adding 
four extra gallons, your “cheap” paint 
costs practically the same as fine old SWP. 
But oh, what a difference in results! 

That is one way “cheap” paint out- 
smarts you. But that is not all. “Cheap” 
paint, with its inferior materials and 
“cheap” colors, has very little resistance. 
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Many up-to-date painters use and 
endorse fine old SWP House 
Paint. They tell us that its equal 
in smoothness, covering, hiding 
and durability cannot possibly 
be produced by hand-mixing. 





Very early in life it begins to 
chip, crack, chalk ond peel. 
The cheap-looking colors begin 
to fade and wash out. In a very 
short time yourave rage “cheap” 

paint finish is through. Then 
you burn or se rape it off and 
do it all over again. 

Fine old SWP, on the other 
hand, with its beautiful, weath- | 
er- proof colors, gives you a styl- 
ish, rich- lookine job from the 
start. It weathers ve ry slowly. 
And youcan figure uponan aver- 
age of 5 > years before re painting. 

This is very important in this 
age of beauty, when even the 
outside of the home is made 
brilliant with color. 

So there’s your answer. A 
cheap-looking, “cheap” paint 
finish costs you practically the 
same as SWP to start with. And 
it costs you two and a half 
times as much for repainting. 

In other words, “cheap” paint is the 
most expensive paint you can use. 


The ‘‘Master Touch’’ 


Even among first-rate paints SWP is out- 
standing. That is because there is one 
element in every gallon of SWP—the 
vital element—which cannot be imitated 
or duplicated. It is the “Master Touch” 

—that spark of genius—which makes 
such scientific giants as Edison, Marconi, 
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PREPARED PAINT AT ITS BEST 





Burbank and others loom up above all 
others in their respective fields. 

The scientific men at the head of the 
great Sherwin-Williams laboratories are 
blessed with this “Master Touch.” 

Their genius shows in the superfine 
raw materials made by Sherwin-Williams 
—in the delicate, scientific balancing of 
ingredients—in the beautiful weather- 
proof colors—in the great power-driven 
mills that grind and mix SW P to creamy- 













smooth texture—in the critical 
checking and rechecking that 
follow each step in the process. 
No“ cheap” paint maker even 
attempts such perfection. Even 
the most skiilful cannot dupli- 
cate the “Master Touch.” It is 
purely Sherwin-Williams. 





See**Paint Headquarters’ P 
and save money 


Before you start any painting, 
varnishing, lacquering or en- 
ameling job, remember this: 





No “cheap” paint product of 
any kind is ever economical. 
See your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, who has the 
famous Househoid Painting 
Guide. He is the recognized 
“Paint Headquarters” in your 
locality. Get his advice. 





If you want the name of a 
painter who will finish your 
home in SWP House Paint, write us. 

We will also send you advice on color 
schemes, for inside or outside, literature 
on any paint, varnish, lacquer or enamel. 
or a copy of the famous Sherwin-Williams 
Household Painting Guide, upon request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers 
in the World 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAINTS =; 
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OVER TWO BILLION (2,000,000,000) SOLD 
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Whether it’s small town or big town, small 
time or big time, wherever men meet and 
streets come together, more and more millions 
ef men are smoking White Owls. 

You'll never be in the minority when you 
smoke a White Owl. And you'll never forget 
your first sweet, mild smoke. There’s nothing 
like it at the price . . . nothing to touch its 
mild, sweet flavor, its mellow fragrance, its taste. 

If you're in the habit of smoking ten cent cigars, 
investigate White Owl value today. And remem- 
ber that on Saturday night, and Sunday, and 
Monday and Tiesday, and on every day in the 
year, more and more millions of men are 


smoking White Owls. 








You're never more than an hour from a fresh supply 
Men have wanted to know how it is that White Owls are always 
fresh and mild, no matter where or when they buy them. It’s because 
there’s a fresh supply always on the way. They never last long enough 
to get stale. When you buy a White Owl, you're buying a fresh cigar. 


White Owl : 
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(Continued from Page 80 

“Fine,” said Solon; ‘“‘that goes with me. 
But we have to prove it. Now tell me about 
thisman. What I want is the real stuff—no 
guessing and no fairy tales. You kids’ll 
know.” 

They did know, and they told him at 
length and entertainingly. Boys have the 
knack of graphic recital. 

Solon nodded. ‘‘ Now we must lay out the 
campaign,” he said. ‘‘Are all you kids going 
to help? Will you stick by the miscreants?” 

“You bet you,” said somebody. 

“You're detectives,” said Solon, ‘“‘and I’m 
the chief. But there’ll be no false whiskers. 
Pazzy and Woodchuck and Gummy and 
Banty will stay here—where I can chase 
away deputies if they show up. The rest of 
you get busy.” 

One by one the eighth graders left the room 
at speed, each with a distinct errand or mis- 
sion. Peewee returned with a note from the 
justice, and was the last to besent out. Solon 
remained alone with the accused, who sat 
whispering together in a corner, frightened 
as boys were bound to be, yet somehow more 
than merely hopeful. When a boy can find 
some older person to shoulder his troubles 
he seems to be able to rid himself of them 
thoroughly. The matter becomes the older 
person’s affair and the boy trusts him to 
carry it through. And why not in this case? 
Had not teacher faced down a deputy sher- 
iff; pushed him out the door, in fact? And 
nothing had happened to teacher! 

Presently there came a rap and Justice of 
the Peace Marley came in—a round, spec- 
tacled man with blue eyes and a remnant of 
ginger hair. 

“‘Here I be,” he said. 
wrong?” 

“You didn’t see Mr. Bangs?” 

“TI came round the back way, like you 
said.” 

“*Good,” said Solon. ‘‘Then there'll be 
no warrants. Bangs wants to arrest these 
boys for setting fire to his house.”’ 

“Hum. Firebugs, hey?” 

“‘They didn’t,”’ said Solon, “do it.’”’ 

“‘The’s talk about that there fire,” said 
the justice. ‘‘ Folks is sayin’ vacant houses 
don’t ketch by themselves.” 

‘*My idea exactly,” said Solon. 

“‘Somebuddy sot it,’”’ said the justice. 
“Tramps, mebby.” 

“But,” said Solon, ‘‘not boys.’ 

“How d’ye know?” 

‘They have said they didn’t,” said Solon. 

“A boy,” said the justice, ‘“‘that would 
burn up a house wouid lie about it.” 

“*Exactly. But a boy who wouldn’t lie 
about it wouldn’t burn a house. Now, jus- 
tice, I want you to stay here for a while. We 
can’t have warrants issued until we have 
some facts.” 

“‘No objection. Hain’t nothin’ pressin’.”’ 

“*You will have,” said Solon, ‘‘and in the 
meantime, take this and ponder over it. 
Later it will be referred to as Exhibit A. I 
picked it off a gentleman’s coat.” 


**Suthin’ gone 


’ 








The exhibit was a tiny fragment of wood, 
a cross between a shaving and a splinter 
Fifteen minutes later a small boy arrived 
with a roll under his arm which proved to be 
a bag such as is used for the shipment of po- 
tatoes. 

“‘T found it, like you said,” he boasted. 
“It was chucked over in among some berry 
bushes.” 

**Good work,” said Solon, and then to the 
justice: ‘“‘To be marked Exhibit B.” 

Tommy Wilkins came in with a little pa- 
per bag, only partly filled. He held it out 
to Solon. ‘Smell it,” he said, and Solon 
smelled and nodded his head with satisfac- 
tion, after which he whispered further in- 
structions to Tommy, whoscurried off at top 
speed. 

‘*Exhibit C,” said Solon to the justice. 
“*Kerosene odor and all!” 

Boy after boy returned to the schoolroom 
to report upon some matter he had been in- 
vestigating, until the entire regiment was 
again in its seats. And then came again Mr. 
Bangs, furiously seeking the justice. But 
this time he rapped on the door 

Solon nodded. ‘‘We have,” he said af- 
fably, “‘been expecting you.” 

“The’s goin’ to be trouble over this,”’ said 
Mr. Bangs. “ Marley, I want some warrants 
fur them young miscreants fur burnin’ my 
house.” 

Solon stepped off the rostrum and ap- 
proached Mr. Bangs; he seemed about to 
lay a friendly hand on his back, but instead 
picked something off his shoulder. 

“This,”’ he said to the justice, “will be 
Exhibit D. And on the whole, I doubt if 
Mr. Bangs will want any warrants today. 
Do you recognize this particle, justice?” 

“*Kind of a splinter or suthin’.”’ 

“Tt is,’’ said Solon, ‘‘excelsior.”’ 

“Um,” said the justice. 

“There are a few more bits on Mr. Bangs’ 
back. He neglects to brush his clothes. One 
would deduce from this that the gentleman 
is in the habit of carrying excelsior on his 
back. Probably in a bag—such asthis.’”’ He 
held up Exhibit B. 

“What you talkin’ about?” asked Mr. 
Bangs. 

“The bag of excelsior you carried from 
your barn to the house that burned last 
night,” said Solon. ‘‘ By the back way, over 
the fences. You climbed your own rail fence 
just by the corncrib. But first you slung the 
bag over into some hazel bushes. Quite a 
bit of loose excelsior jolted out. Then you cut 
across the field and got through the barbed- 
wire fence of Jones’ south mowing. Nearthe 
big stone. There’s some of this coat caught 
on the barbs there. You walked down the 
lane and over the back fence to your house 
that burned. This was at half-past nine. You 
were just going to go in when you saw three 
boys in the front yard, and then another 
came out of the house. Then you shoved 
the sack of excelsior through the little cellar 
window at the side—there’s quite a bit scat- 
tered there. Then you jammed the excelsior 
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under the cellar stairs and poured kerosene 


over it, and carried some more upstairs and 
spilled kerosene around sort of generous. 
Then you touched it off. Got that kerosene 


can, Peewee 


“It was back of the shed. I got it.” 
** Can melling fresh of kerosene, with a 
' : . 
few drops left in them, aren’t generally 


around houses that haven’t been lived in for 


a year,” said Solor 
“It’s a blame j lie,” sai i Mr Bangs. ‘It’s 
a put-up “5 


‘Now, now. You got the excelsior at 
Smith’s Thursday. You got the kerosene at 
Judd’s Tuesday —to soak the rust out of a 
gun barrel, you said 


’ 1 . 
man cant go jamming ali over town with 


And then, of course, a 





a gunny sack on his back and a can in his 
hand without being seen.”’ 

*Nobuddy seen me. Nobuddy could ’a’ 
seen me,”’ said Mr. Bangs. 

“Oh, yes, they could,” said Solon. ‘‘ Now, 
I wouldn’t have minded your wanting to 
But when you tried 
to saw it off on my kids I drew the line. 
That was naughty, Mr. Bangs—very, very 
naughty. You are, as the English say, done 
in. We've followed your every step—er 
accurately, haven't we? From barn to 
house. How, if someone didn’t follow you, 
could we have done that?” 

Mr. Bangs sat down suddenly, his mouth 
working and moisture on his brow. 

“Whoever ’twas,”’ he said chokingly, “I 
wisht he was struck blind.” 

“And so, Mr. Justice, if you will issue 
the. necessary warrant for Mr. Bangs,” said 
Solon, “‘we will bring to an end a very enter- 
taining afternoon.” 

“‘How,” demanded the justice, “‘did ye 


collect the insurance. 


9 


collect all that evidence so quick? 

“You set twenty kids to scouring the 
country,” said Solon, “‘and the results’ll 
astonish you.” 

iv 
EXT morning when school opened, 
4 Solon made no reference to the event 
of the day before. Neither did grade eight. 
But at recess a deputation waited upon him, 
headed by Gummy and Woodchuck and 
Banty and Pazzy. 

“Teacher,” said the spokesman, “‘we got 
a club, and the name of it is the Black Star 
Order, and it’s secret an’ everythin’, and we 
got a cave that nobuddy knows about, and 
the’s passwords and grips and everythin’ like 
that. And we kind of got together las’ night 
and your name was put up and the’ wan’t a 
blackball agin ye. So ye kin be a member 
if ye want to.” 

“Sure,”’ said Solon. 

“And,” said Woodchuck, “‘the’ won’t be 
no more clocks nor snakes nor nothin’.”’ 

‘*How,” asked Solon, “‘about a little in- 
telligence in class?” 

They grinned. 

**Sich,”” said Gummy, “as we got, we 
now pungle up. Ye hain’t thinkin’ of quit- 
tin’, be ye?” 

“Not,” said Solon, “‘by a jugful.”’ 
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“Just look at that floor!” 
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We simply must 
get new casters before it’s 


completely ruined” 


“‘And I insist on Bassicks. Everyone 


that Dassicks are thoroughly 
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ind safe for furniture too.”’ 


With the lightest push, furniture 


+1 


moves easily — quietly —quickly —on 
. , : 
Bassicks — without marring floors 
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without straining furniture 
Isn't it about time you stopped drag 


ging and lifting furniture 
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Three Bassick Casters that make all 
furniture move easily 
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The Bassick Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“The, NEW 
HUPMOBILE 
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In every city and town of importance, owners of cars 











above Hupmobile in price are eagerly changing 


from their former favorites to the greater style-dis- 





tinction and greater value of the New Century Eight. 





Here is not only a straight-eight—smoothest of all 





the types that engineering has evolved—but the 





straight-eight with the most intensive experience in 





America back of it. Its list price is $1875. It incorpo- 





rates all that Hupmobile has learned in 20 years of the 





finest of manufacturing and engineering —and, in ad- 





dition, the best of everything the century has pro- 





duced. For every motor car investment of $1875 or 





more, the Century Eight demands full consideration. 





Your own keen judgment can hardly fail to confirm 





the discrimination of those now buying the Century 





Eight in preference to anything else in the market. 





All the advanced engineering features, the refinements and 
luxury of the new Century Eight are also to be 


found in the Century 125 Eight. 
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pioneers who built the wooden fort, as el- 
ders of the church, as Minute Men who 
marched out to Concord, as officials and 
leading citizens of the town. They did 
things for the good of the community; they 
were respected, looked to for leadership 

six generations, including Amos and me.” 

**Well, it is a nice town, too,” says I. 
‘Papa used to think it was kind of dull and 
dead when he first came here, but re 

She waved one hand—the right one, that 
has so many diamond rings on it—and 
I stopped. 

‘What your father may or may not have 
thought is of no consequence, Miss Sevig- 
naux,” says she. 

“Seaver, if you don’t mind,” says I. 

“T do mind,” says she. ‘“‘Sevignaux is 
your legal name.” 

“But Judge Meader signed the paper 
for me and that ought to make me legally 
Seaver, hadn’t it?’’ I asked. 

‘‘No document could change your mixed 
blood,” says she. ‘‘And ours’’—here she 
took in a deep breath and looked more 
battleshippy than ever—“‘ ours has been un- 
mixed all that time. We come of pure 
Colonial stock and so far we have kept it 
pure. I have traced the family records and 
am proud to say that no alien strain has 
ever been admitted. So, you see?” 

“You mean I might be that—that sort 
of strain?”’ says I. 

“T intend that you shall be nothing of 
the sort, Miss Sevignaux,”’ says she. 

“Then you’d better speak to Amos,” 
says I. 

“T am speaking to you,” says she. 

“I know,” says I. “I suppose it’s nice 
of you, too, but I can’t see what’s the 
good.” 

“Do I understand that you refuse to 
give him up?”’ she demands. 

“Oh, no!” says I. “I keep telling him 
he mustn’t make love to me like that, but 
maybe you know how he is. Now I’I] tell 
him that I’m an alien strain and that he 
ought to find some girl who isn’t, and per- 
haps everything will be all right and you 
can go on being proud.” 

I’m sure I don’t know what else I could 
have said, but her brown eyes snapped 
again, and the red on her cheeks turned 
almost purple, and she called me a little 
minx and slammed the door as she left. 
Some of that early Colonial blood has a low 
boiling peint, I should say. 

And when Amos came in he insisted 
on Well, it wasn’t behind either ear, 
but it was rather nice. 

“Poor little Sally!” says he. 
Laura rough with you?” 

“She told me about all the Pickerings 
that ever were,”’ says I. 

“She would,” says he. “‘Battered you 
with the family tree, I suppose, and crushed 
you under Plymouth Rock. I hope you 
stood up to her.” 

“No,” says I. “How could I? I’m an 
alien strain.” 
“‘Hooey!” says he. “‘ You're a darling.” 

**My blood is all mixed up,” says I. 

‘Any mixture that produced you ought 
to be patented,” says he. 

I shook my head. “It’s no use, Amos,” 
says I. “‘She means to deport me or some- 
thing.” 

“I’ve no doubt,” says he, “‘she’d like to 
send you to the ducking stool and me to the 
stocks in the good old Puritan way. But 
she can’t do a thing.” 

“I’m afraid she can, Amos,” says I. 

Then Mr. Cates came back from court, 
and pretty soon he was called on the phone, 
and after someone had talked to him for a 
long time I could hear him creaking his desk 
chair and I knew he was worried. Not that 
he often does worry, but when he gets that 
way he rocks back and forth in his chair. 
At noon he told me about it, in his heavy, 
solemn way. 

For a while I couldn’t understand what 
he was getting at or why his big good- 
natured face was so flushed or why he 
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washed one hand with the other behind his 
back as he paced the floor. He began by 
saying how well I’d done in managing his 
office and attending to all the little details 
and being so trustworthy and efficient. 
Then he talked about clients—how in a 
small town like this there were only a few 
whose legal business amounted to much 
and an attorney was obliged to humor their 
whims or lose their fees. 

“You mean Laura Pickering Dudley has 
developed a whim?” I asks. He flushed 
deeper than ever and nodded. ‘I know,” 
says I. “It isn’t a new one. Must I leave 
today?” 

“No, no!” he says. “ You are entitled to 
two weeks’ notice and I want you to stay 
until the last hour. Perhaps by that time 
she will have calmed down some and ——’”’ 

“Not Mrs. Dudley,” saysI. ‘‘She’ll just 
go on boiling.” 

““Anyway,” says Mr. Cates, “‘I can 
tell her that you have been dismissed. 
And I trust you understand, Miss Seaver, 
that —— 

“Oh, yes,” says I. ‘I’ve been blown up 
by the enemy, or scuttled, or something. 
But I wish you wouldn’t tell Amos. Not 
for a while, anyhow. He might do some- 
thing silly or reckless.” 

“T hope he does eventually,” says Mr. 
Cates, ‘“‘but at present he is in no better 
position to be independent than I am. 
Pride of ancestry may be a minor virtue, 
Miss Seaver, but when it leads to high- 
handed arrogance ——”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and went out 
to luncheon. 

So I got out my sandwiches and thought 
things over. It was too bad that a nice boy 
like Amos had to have such a sister. I won- 
dered if she’d been that way before she 
married Edgar Dudley and his ledgy farm 
had turned out to be so full of that mica 
and feldspar stuff. It isn’t a farm any 
more—it’s a mine, and there’s quite a big 
factory where they make things of the mica 
and grind up the feldspar, and for every ton 
taken out the company pays Edgar Dudley 
so much. Which is an easy way of getting 
rich, isn’t it? Only, I’d like the mine with- 
out Edgar. He’s such a short, stubby little 
man with such a round, owl face, and looks 
so stupid except when he’s telling about 
how he trains his coon dogs. They say no- 
body in Adnock County can train a coon 
dog as well as Edgar Dudley. It’s a gift, I 
suppose, and nearly everybody has to have 
something of the sort; but Edgar’s doesn’t 
seem to make him very popular except 
around the barber shop and the Palace Pool 
Parlor. I never heard of him being presi- 
dent of any society or director of a board or 
appearing on a platform. Laura Pickering 
Dudley does enough of that for both. 

She surely has gone Colonial, too—within 
the past five or six years, so Amos says, since 
she found out she could be a Dame and 
could organize a chapter here. Also he has 
pointed out the little brick house where he 
and his sister lived when their father died 
and they were left alone with very little to 
live on. Amos was only ten then and Laura 
was twenty-two. She couldn’t have been 
so battleshippy, either, and it’s no wonder 
she had so little trouble picking a husband, 
though why she picked Edgar Dudley I 
can’t imagine, unless it was because of the 
mica mine. 

You can’t deny but that she was gener- 
ous to Amos, sending him to prep school 
and college and then to law school. Which 
is why I’ve always told him he mustn’t. 
And now that I understand how she feels 
about an alien strain, I suppose I ought to 
go away somewhere so there’ll be no danger 
of mixing his pure Colonial blood with— 
with something else. 

For Laura Pickering Dudley does more 
than make a fad of it. She lives Colonial, 
thinks it, breathes it. She made Edgar 
Dudley buy that old Wynant place, which 
used to be a tavern and was where the 
Minute Men gathered when they marched 


Amos does that sort of thing so nicely. I 





to Concord. There’s a bronze tablet on the 
gatepost that tells all about it, one that 
she had put on. And she filled the house 
with Colonial furniture and Colonial mir- 
rors and Colonial pictures. She almost 
dresses Colonial. Of course Edgar doesn’t 
fit into the scheme very well, but she gets 
around that by making him stay out of the 
picture most of the time. Besides, he isn’t 
a Pickering anyway. Amos is, though, and 
naturally she wants him to stay Colonial 
too. If he doesn’t ——- Well, he would 
have a hard time living on what he makes 
as assistant to Ross Cates, and the small 
property which his father left isn’t to be 
sold and divided until he is thirty, and 
that will be five years from now. So there 
you are. 

Amos said that night he was going to 
have it out with his sister, but when he 
came in next morning he looked rather 
sheepish. 

‘Motion overruled,” says he. ‘She 
seemed calm enough about it, but firm. 
You’d think she was handing down a deci- 
sion from the Supreme Bench.” 

“Perhaps she was, Amos,” says I. 

“I’m not going to allow her to tell me 
who I must marry,”’ says he. 

“She isn’t,” says I. ‘‘She’s telling you 
who you mustn’t.”’ 

“Don’t be meek, Sally,” says he. 

“T’m not thinking meek,” says I. ‘‘ Wait, 
I might think of something terrible.” 

I guess I didn’t, though. And two days 
later Mr. Cates called me in to tell me of a 
new piece of work he wanted me to do be- 
fore I left—searching the old records in the 
courthouse for a land grant for the first 
burying ground. He thought I might find a 
reference to such a grant in some of the old 
deeds. 

“A client of mine,” he adds, “is very 
much interested in locating exactly the site 
of that first burying ground. She intends 
to have it marked with a bronze tablet 
and read a paper about her discovery at 
the state convention of some organiza- 
tion.” 

“Oh, yes,” says I. ‘“‘Isn’t she up for 
president of the state society of the Colonial 
Dames?” 

“‘T believe she is,”’ says he; “so you see 
what an important assignment I am turn- 
ing over to you, Miss Seaver. Dig out 
what you can.” 

So what would probably be my last work 
in South Adnock was to be something 
which might give Laura Pickering Dudley 
another excuse for being prouder than 
ever! Perhaps she’d planned it that way, 
just to show me how helpless I was. Oh, 
well! . [had no trouble at all in look- 
ing meek as I trotted over to the old ccurt- 
house and got the assistant register to bring 
some of the old files from the vault. Such 
musty old books, with queer faded writing 
on the yellow pages. Some of the deeds 
were signed by Indians—Chief Chapla- 
gan—his mark. One was for “ye woode 
lotte for ye pastor,” another for a “‘cows’ 
common,” and one “‘setting aside an acre 
for a drilling field,’’ whatever that meant. 
Very solemn and important, they were, 
about everything they did, those old fel- 
lows, as if it were all to stay just as they 
planned. But their “‘cows’ common” is 
now nicely paved with asphalt; there’s a 
traffic officer’s kiosk in the middle of it, and 
it is known as the square; while the pas- 
tor’s wood lot, as near as I could locate it, 
is about where they built the new high 
school back in 1892. 

I spent most of my time for three days 
going through those old records without 
getting any clew to the first burying ground. 
It wasn’t so much fun. Besides, Amos had 
gone off somewhere in Massachusetts to 
look up something else and I was finding 
that I missed him—especially in the morn- 
ing before Ross Cates arrived. I didn’t 
know I should miss anything so silly as 
that. But you can’t tell, can you? And 
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mean he makes you feel when he does it that 
you are—well, someone special, very spe- 
cial. Anyway, not a mere typist with no 
pure blood in your veins. If I couldn’t find 
work in South Adnock and had to leave, 


would I go on missing Amos? I was al- 
most sure I should—that I should never 
meet anyone else I’d let kiss me behind the 
rightear; that I’d belonesomeand wretched 
without him. All because he had a rich 
sister who had gone so Colonial that she 
could only see me as an alien strain. And 
I’m afraid I was neither thinking meek nor 
acting meek as I banged another musty 
book down on the table that Friday morn- 
ing and started again to trace down facts 
which Laura Pickering Dudley could flour- 
ish before a state convention of Dames. 

And then, just as I was beginning to be- 
lieve I was wasting time on a hopeless 
search, I ran across a clew: “Excepting 
that certain parcel of land lying on ye 
south side of ye farm of ye said Michael 
Metcalf which he has conveyed of his own 
free will and right to be known as ye bury- 
ing grounde.” 

That is the way the clause read in the 
old deed when Michael sold his farm to 
Jonas and Hiram Faulkner, and it was 
dated September 12, 1758. Why, that was 
only two years after the town was settled! 
So this must have been the first burying 
ground. But where was this farm of Michael 
Metcalf’s? ‘‘Beginning at an aspen tree on 
ye highroad and from there 120 chains 
west to an oaken stump ’ Where are 
the aspen trees and oaken stumps of 1758 
now? 

Nobody around the register’s office could 
tell me—could even guess. They said I’d 
better look up old Captain Sutter and ask 
him, for the captain had been town sur- 
veyor back in the 80’s and had helped 
make the map that was printed about then. 
I found him in his dingy old office on the 
second floor of the Bullen Block, a shaggy- 
haired, picturesque old ruin slumped in a 
Windsor armchair. But his eyes were still 
shrewd and keen. 

No, he’d never heard of any Metcalfs ex- 
cept those that used to live out in West 
Adnock. 

“*Perhaps that’s where they moved when 
they sold out to the Faulkner brothers,” I 
suggests. 

“Oh! The Faulkner farm, eh?” says he. 
‘“Why, that was in the old South Village. 
Yes, I can tell you where that was. Hand 
me that map on the wall. Now here you 
are, right there.”’ 

“But it says Amos Pickering under the 
black dots,” I protests. 

“Course it does,’ says the captain. 
“The Faulkners sold it to Amos Pickering.” 

“And this doesn’t show any burying 
ground,” I goes on. “It should be right on 
that side.” 

“No,” says the captain, ‘that’s where 
old Amos had his brickyard —the first 
brickyard in the county.” 

“Then I don’t see,”’ says I, ““‘where the 
first burying ground could have been.” 

For a minute or so we looked at each 
other, Captain Sutter and I, and then an 
odd twinkly look came into his shrewd old 
eyes. Next I knew he was bent over in his 
chair chuckling. 

“‘Aye gorry, you're right, young lady!” 
says he. ‘‘I’d clean forgot that old story, 
and it was a blamed good one fifty years 
ago. Came near busting the town wide 
open, too, when it got out. Well, well!” 

“Please,” says I, ‘‘did it have anything 
to do with the first burying ground?” 

“Did it?” says he. “I should say it did! 
You see, those first settlers didn’t always 
pick out the best place to start a town. 
They didn’t here. Too low and wet on that 
south-end flat, so later on they tried again, 
a mile farther north, about where the square 
is now. Built another church, laid out an- 
other burying ground. And in the course 
of time the old burying ground was sort of 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Families who use Listerine Tooth Paste rather than costlier 





dentifrices, report an average yearly saving 
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person. Many things sell at this price, for instan 
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How times have changed!—Now 25 
is ample for a first-class tooth paste 


In Listerine Tooth Paste we have produced a delightful 
dentifrice that accomplishes results unsurpassed by tooth 
pastes costing 50c or more. 

Such a price for such a paste is made possible only by 
the most modern manufacturing methods and mass 
production. 

Its primary ingredient is a gentle new polishing agent 
which reduces brushing to a minimum and leaves teeth 
remarkably white and gleaming. The speediest tooth 
paste known! 
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Included also are certain ingredients that we, in our 
half century study of mouth troubles, have found to 
be most beneficial in helping to maintain a healthy 
condition of the mouth and gums. Also included for 
their refreshing effect, are the essential oils of Listerine. 

The result is a tooth paste so pleasant and so effective 
that it wins most people at the first trial. Isn’t it worth 
trying? Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
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‘Ihe New 
Uan Heusen Collar 


The Correct Collar for 
the Well Dressed Man 
for Spring and Summer 
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HEN Phillips-Jones brought out 
J the Van Heusen Collar, they 
turned the collar industry upside 
down. For the first time in more than a 
quarter century, they introduced a collar 


built on entirely new principles. As a 
result, they produced the 


Unstarched, Bandless 
Semi-Soft Collar 


OLLARSare better today. Asevery- 

©) body knows, the old-fashioned stiff 
collar had a band of several thick- 
nesses of material. This was attached to the 
face of the collar, at the fold, with a seam. 


When these collars were buttoned around 
the neck, the layers in the band often 
puckered and blistered. 


Next, man’s estate fell to the opposite ex- 
treme. Comfort was the cry—sacrifice 
smartness if we must, but let us have 
comfort! Thus, manufacturers turned to 
making the same style collar under the 
same old methods—without starch. 


Then came the most sensational collar the 
world has ever known—Van Heusen. 


Van Heusen is unique. Its faultless appear- 
ance sets it apart from all other collars. 
It will not wilt or wrinkle or bunch 
around the neck, yet there is no hint of 
rigidity or discomfort. 





Combines Comfort 
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With Smartness 





HE Van Heusen Collar embodies 

/ revolutionary ideas—principles that 
have never before, or since, been in- 
corporated in any other collar. These 
principles result in a collar that combines 


unstarched comfort with more than starched 
collar smartness. 







One-Piece 


NLIKE ordinary collars, the Van 
Heusen Collar is made all in one piece. 
This collar needs no bands to make it fit 


and therefore can have no uncomfortable 
seam at the fold. 









Multi-ply Fabric 


AN HEUSEN has just one thick- 
ness of specially designed, multi-ply 









The New fabric. It has no interlining to 
Van Heusen buckle, pucker or blister. 
Collar for 
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Woven On a Curve 


HIS fabric is woven on special 
looms that actually weave it on a 


curve to conform to the contour of 


the neck. That is another of the reasons 
for Van Heusen’s superior smartness and 
easy comfort. 


The Fold Is Woven In 


Erm the trim smooth fold is woven 
in. The Van Heusen Collar is de 
signed to be ironed flat and folded 
when placed around the neck. 

Thus it falls into its unforced, unstarched 
line naturally, gracefully, fitting snugly 
and comfortably. 
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This method of ironing also means eco 
nomical durability, for it saves wear and 
tear on the fold, which in ordinary collars 
gives way first. 


Will Not Wrinkle 


y ge Van Heusen Collar embodies the 
exclusive features that prevent it 
from wrinkling, wilting and sagging — 
though starch and artificial reinforcing are 
never needed. 

Imitators of the Van Heusen Collar come 
as close to Van Heusen features as the law 
allows, but they are still miles away in 
smartness and in comfort. 
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When they talk of the value of other 
types of manufacture, they are only 
making a virtue of necessity. The 
principles that permit the one-piece 
collar—multi-ply fabric, woven on a 
curve, with the fold woven, in—can 
be used in no other collar than 
Van Heusen. 


Smartly Dressed Men 
Ecsta day since Van Heusen 


first came on the market, more 

and more smartly dressed men 
have acknowledged Van Heusen’s 
correctness and comfort by adopting it 
as their collar. 


This popularity has become so over- 
whelming that recently Phillips-Jones 
was able, while improving the quality 
of the collar, to reduce the cost from 
fifty cents to that of ordinary collars— 
thirty-five cents each, three for $1.00. 


If you are not acquainted with Van 
Heusen, visit the nearest store that 
sells collars. There you will find a 
Van Heusen style to meet your 
requirements. 


VAN HEUSEN 


The Worlds Smarfest COLLAR 


Twelve Smart Styles 





Phillips-Jones, U. S. A. 














A modern watch 
deserves a chain 
in character 


PERHAPS the chain you are wear- 
ing now was given to you. Or 
perhaps you picked it at random, 
with no thought of the watch to 
which it would be attached. .. . 
Whatever the shape or the design 
of your watch, there is a Simmons 
Chain that will seem to you ex- 
pressly made for it....A new 
chain costs very little. 

Simmons Chains, made of seam- 
less gold-filled wire, manufactured 
under our own patents in our own 
factory, may be obtained in nat- 
ural gold, green gold or white 
gold. Priced from $4 to $15. The 
chain illustrated here is a Walde- 
mar, No. 29587. Price, $11.25. 
Your jeweler will be glad to show 
you his complete assortment. R.F. 
Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 
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lost track of. It does happen, you know— 


headstones get knocked over, weeds and 
alder bushes grow up, folks forget. That’s 
the way it was with this tract that Michael 
Metcalf gave. He moved away, the Faulk- 
ner brothers farmed there for a while 
and then they sold out and Amos Picker- 
ing came. 

“Enterprising old chap, Amos. Couldn’t 
raise potatoes or hay on that clayey south 
meadow, so he starts a kiln and tries brick- 
making. Made the bricks this block is 
built of. And it wasn’t until two or three 
generations later that somebody discov- 
ered that right where Amos had dug his 
clay pit was where some of the first set- 
tlers had been laid away. More’n that, 
Amos knew it at the time, for some of the 
workmen quit on account of digging up 
bones, and some descendants of the pioneers 
raised a row and tried to stop him from 
making any more bricks. They couldn’t, 
though. 

‘“Tf you didn’t want your ancestors made 
into my bricks,’ he told ’em, ‘you should 
have kept ’em out of my clay. Guess some 
of mine were planted there too. Well, 
their dust will be better off made into good 
honest bricks than left here in this swamp.’ 
And he went right ahead digging ’em out 
and built the first brick block in town. . . . 
Hard-headed old fellow, Amos Pickering.” 

I was listening with my mouth open, for 
it was kind of weird, you know. 

“‘Wasn’t he Laura Pickering Dudley’s 
grandfather?” I asks. 

“That’s right,” says Captain Sutter. 

‘“* And—and he used the bones of the first 
settlers for bricks?”’ says I. 

“‘You can read all about it in the old files 
of the Adnock Register,” says the captain. 
“There was a suit brought, but he beat it. 
Joked about it afterward. Anyway, that’s 
what happened to the first burying ground. 
I wonder if that high-stepping granddaugh- 
ter of his ever heard the story.” 

“TI think not,” says I, “‘but she’s going 
to.” 

Then I spent the rest of the day copying 
things from back numbers of the Register— 
news items, court records, letters from Old 
Subscriber and Indignant Citizen—all ‘go- 
ing to show that when a Pickering started 
to make bricks he was bound to make ’em, 
bones or no bones. By Saturday noon I’d 
finished typing the whole thing out, when 
Mr. Cates says his client is phoning to know 
if he has any report to make on his search 
for the first burying ground. 

“Tell her it’s ready,” says I. 

“Good!” says he. Then a minute later 
he says she’d like to have it sent right up. 

““Why couldn’t I take it, Mr. Cates?” I 
asks. “If there was anything she didn’t 
understand, perhaps I might ———”’ 

“Of course,’”’ says he. ‘“‘Run along with 
a.” 

And inside of half an hour I’m being led 
into the East Sitting Room of the Dudley 
home, full of Early American antiques, to 
discover Laura Pickering Dudley at a Gov- 
ernor Winthrop desk looking as Colonial as 
she knew how. 

““You!”’ says she. 

“T’m the one who found the burying 
ground,” says I. 
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“But I understood,” she begins, ‘‘that 
Mr. Cates had ———” 

“He has,” says I. ‘‘He asked me to fin- 
ish this before I left, and I have.” 

“Very well,” says she. “‘Then you did 
find out where it was?” 

“Oh, yes,” says I. ‘Shall I wait while 
you look it over, or ——” 

“You may read it to me,” says she. 
‘Just a moment, however. There are prob- 
ably some references to my ancestors in 
your notes. Ah, I was sure there would be. 
And my brother should hear this. He has 
just returned. I will have him called.” 

And when Amos saw me sitting there 
meek he got on that quirky smile of his 
which always makes me think of a bad boy 
who has just thought of some new mischief. 

“Hello, Sally!” says he. ‘I hear you’ve 
been stirring the ancestral bones. Been 
doing some historical research myself. 
Yours first, though. Shoot!” 

Well, I wished I could have watched Sis- 
ter Laura’s face as I read along, but I 
couldn’t very well, could I? And I don’t 
know that I should have dared; but when 
I got to the part about Grandfather Picker- 
ing making the village fathers into bricks I 
could hear her squirming and tapping the 
toe of her shoe. 

“But—but that can’t be true!” she 
breaks in. ‘It is all too dreadful.” 

“T only know what I found in the files,” 
says I. “If you care to look them up for 
yourself, here are the references. Then 
there are the court records of the trial when 
those people tried to stop him from using 
the burying ground as a ——”’ 

“Some grandfather!” chuckles Amos. 
*‘And you know he did have a brickyard, 
Laura. I’ve heard you brag about it. What 
price ancestors now, eh? Qh, I say, but 
that’s a rich one! 


“* imperious Cesar, dead and turn’dtoclay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


“But hanged if our thrifty grandpop 
didn’t go the poet several better. Built his 
forbears into a brick block, old Amos did. 
Read that to your Colonial Dames, Laura, 
and dare ’em to match it.” 

She seemed to pay no attention to Amos. 
She was biting her under lip and thinking 
hard, and her brown eyes were staring 
straight at the typed sheets I was holding. 
There’s no use denying, either, that a 
Pickering isn’t easily beaten. 

“‘Has anyone else read this report?” she 
asks. 

“Oh, no,” says I. ‘‘ Not even Mr. Cates.”’ 

“You have a copy, I suppose?” she asks. 

“I wasn’t told to make any carbons,” 
says I, ‘“‘so I didn’t.” 

“This is mine then?” says she, holding 
out her hand. 

“Oh, yes,” says I, passing it over. 

And the next I knew she had stepped to 
the fireplace and tossed the sheets on some 
blazing birch logs. 

“Some of us,” says she, “‘may have an 
ancestor who deserves to be forgotten. I 
prefer that to having none whom anyone 
knows anything at all about.” 

“Not meaning Sally, I hope?” says 
Amos. 

“‘Meaning anyone the facts apply to,” 
says she. 
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“They don’t to Sally, though,” says 
Amos, “for her ancestors make ours look 
like thirty cents.” 

“Really?” says Sister 
wouldn’t have thought so.” 

“IT know you wouldn’t,” goes on Amos. 
“That’s why I went down into Massa- 
chusetts and looked them up. Now glance 
over the items in this genealogy that I col- 
lected in Amesbury and Rocks Village. 
Read ’em and weep, Laura. . . . No, you 
better listen while I read ’em.” 

Well, I don’t know how Amos ever could 
have found out so much about things so far 
back, for it begins in 1685, when a whole 
shipload of French Protestants came sailing 
over here and scattered themselves around 
in various places. Huguenots, Amos called 
them, and they’d left France on account of 
some religious trouble—someone had re- 
voked the Edict of Nantes, I think he 
said—but they were very nice people and 
hadn’t done a thing wrong. Anyhow, some 
settled along the Merrimac River, and one 
was a count who married a Puritan girl and 
Whittier wrote a poem about her. 

“Then,” says Amos, “‘there was an- 

other—and be sure to get this, Laura 
who was a Baron Sevignaux. He’d been 
quite a noted painter at the court of one of 
the Louises— XI or XII—but he wouldn’t 
go to the same church, so he had to make a 
dash for it to save his neck. He married 
over here, too—an Amesbury girl—and his 
son moved to Rocks Village and brought up 
a family, and a descendant of that lot was 
an Emil Sevignaux who was Sally’s great- 
grandfather. He wasn’t very rich and I 
can’t find that he ever did anything very 
noble, but at least he didn’t swipe a ceme- 
tery and turn it into a brickyard. 
All right, Laura, don’t snap your eyes at 
me. We'll forget that part of it, all of us. 
But may I introduce Miss Seaver, born 
Sevignaux, whose I-don’t-know-how-many- 
times great-grandmother was a baroness? 
Ah, come on, Laura! Begin being nice to 
her, for just think how you’ll make the 
other Dames gasp when you propose for 
membership a sister-in-law with a record 
like that. Of course, that part hasn’t 
quite been fixed up, but it’s going to be in 
just about a minute. You see, Sally hasn’t 
said she would yet. Looks like a meek lit- 
tle thing, doesn’t she? But you’d be sur- 
prised how spunky and uppity she can be; 
and now she knows what a whale of an aris- 
tocrat she is, maybe she’ll high-hat me 
worse than ever. If you don’t mind, Laura, 
I’m going to ask her once more right now. 
Eh, Sally? How about mixing in with the 
Pickerings?” 

“Why, Amos!” says I. “I don’t know 
but I might.” 

I suppose I shouldn’t have said it; 
not just then, anyway. For he is such a 
whoop-ee—let’s-go! sort. I mean he should 
have waited until we were alone somewhere 
and not have grabbed and kissed me right 
before his sister that way. 

Nor can you imagine what happened 
then. Well, Laura stepped in and did it 
too. So everything is all right at last. 

And as I tell Amos, ancestors are of some 
use, after all. They ought to be honored, 
and so on. But I don’t think it’s quite 
right to lay them up in mortar, do you? 


Laura. “I 
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A Lake Near Wilmington, North Carolina 
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eficiency of the business man. 
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You'll be sorry! 


The meal that fol 
lows the longest 
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OU, the American Business Man—you who, 


morning after morning, absorb a minimum of 





nourishment in a minimum of time—you are 
today the target for solemn words of warning from the 
medical profession! 

These gentlemen view with alarm your bad habit of 
neglecting breakfast. And you might as well admit it 
—there’s something in what they say! 

Breakfast is an important meal. Better not laugh off 
too hastily the doctors’ warnings to that effect. A 
little reflection—a few mornings of experimentation 
with better breakfasts—will convince you of the error 
of your present ways. 

Millions of men find that one of the best aids to a 
better breakfast is the delicious food called Grape-Nuts. 
It is a food made-to-order for modern needs. Ready to 
serve. Remarkably easy to digest. And so rich in vital 
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You'll 
be sorry! 


Morning starvation is dangerous 
and unnecessary, even when ap- 
petite is small! Careful choice of 


foods can make even the: sma!! 





breakfast a well-balanced meal 


wil 





be sorry’! 


food elements that a single serving, eaten with milk or 
cream, gives you a liberal supply of splendidly balanced 
nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts gives you proteins for muscle and body 
building; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of appetite. 

And Grape-Nuts is good to eat—make no mistake 
about that! You'll thoroughly enjoy these golden ker 
nels, with their nut-like, malt-sugar-tinged flavor and 
their tempting crispness. 

It’s this crispness, by the way, that makes dentists 
join with doctors in praising this food. You will really 
enjoy chewing Grape-Nuts thoroughly—and your 
teeth and gums will benefit from this healthful exercise 
which they so seldom get nowadays. Your dentist will 
tell you that modern soft foods are responsible for a 
very large part of our modern dental troubles. 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning. Grocers every 
where sell it, of course. Would you like to accept the 


following offer? 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a book on 
break fast—-free! 


~ O.—8. BP. 4-28 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Millions of thrifty Home Makers 


from Maine to California have for years 
covered their roofs and floors with 


Bird’s Roofs and Rugs 


Long Service - ‘Beauty - Low Cost 


Tuer is a Bird Rug moder- 
ately priced for every home. 
Colorful, enduring rugs that 
will beautify any floor of 
your home. Insist on Bird’s 
when you require floor cov- 
ering wherein charm of ap- 
pearance is combined with 
utility . . . Bird’s Rugs and 
Floor Coverings can be easily 
cleaned with a damp mop. 


Bird's Felt Base Rugsare obtain- 
able in leading department and 
furniture stores at prices ranging 
from $6.00 to $18.00. 


RUGS 
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EAST WALPOLE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


In Canada 
BirpD « SON Division 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Birp’s Roors give lasting 
protection from the ele- 
ments at Minimum expense. 
These weather-defying and 
fire-retarding asphalt slate 
surfaced shingles give years 
of enduring service. Insist on 
Bird’s, if you desire roofing 
which blends rugged quality 
with rare charm and distinc- 
tive appearance. 


Bird’s Roofs are made for every 
type of building, and Bird dealers 
are always ready to estimate your 
roofing needs without obligation. 


ROOFS 


AN D w EA R 
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THE LEAST OF THESE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


He smiled at himself for remembering her 
description. “I just saw a drayman with a 
crooked finger,’’ he remarked idly as they 
entered the store. 

O’Day grunted something in reply. Then 
they sought out John Falling. The jeweler 
began giving them such facts as he had. 
Miss O’Brien again became forgotten. 

Business during the forenoon had been 
light, Falling said, but toward noon a num- 
ber of customers had come in; among 
others, a dark young man who later gave 
his name as Fox. 

Ames, their store detective, as usual was 
acting as doorman. He saw young Fox, 
but noticed nothing suspicious in his ap- 
pearance and did not follow him especially 
with his eye. 

“This man Fox glanced around, then 
asked to see an amethyst necklace. We 
showed him the necklace, then one in tur- 
quoise that interested him. The clerk who 
waited on him said he acted like any cus- 
tomer. He didn’t use perfect grammar, but 
some men don’t. He saw nothing odd about 
him anywhere, except that one of his fingers 
was crooked.” 

“Ah!” cried O’Day. 

Donovan smiled sadly. “Like this?” he 
asked, showing his own fingers. 

“‘T don’t know; but the clerk spoke of it.” 

Falling went on to say that the show case 
containing the necklaces stood beside a 
smaller case facing the door, used to display 
the Katernine diamond. This had been 
placed here only that morning. Before 
that it had stood across the aisle. Its dis- 
tance from the door remained the same, but 
it now had as its nearest neighbor this show 
case of necklaces on its right, if you stood 
looking into it, instead of its former neigh- 
bor on its left. 

He was working at his desk, he said, 
when he heard the crash of broken glass. 
A stranger had opened the door, and before 
Ames could stop him had thrown a rock 


| past the doorman into the depths of the 


| store did the same. 


room, smashing a show case near the south 
wall. Ames at once started in pursuit of 
the fellow. 

“I didn’t know any of that then, but 
leaped to my feet and ran out to see what 
had caused the crash. The clerks in the 
The clerk who was 
waiting on young Fox turned to look, he 
tells me.” 

Because of this, when a second crash of 


| glass was heard, no one, even among those 


| nine show case. 








| nearest it, saw just what happened. Fall- 


ing heard the new crash and turned to face 
it. All he was in time to see was young Fox 
dancing about as if in pain, his hand gripped 
upon his right arm. 

Falling knew before he lifted his eyes 
that the crash had come from the Kater- 
When he reached it, he 
saw inside it the rock that had caused the 
damage, surrounded by fragments of shat- 
tered glass. The diamond itself was miss- 
ing. Young Fox explained that a rock had 
hit him on the arm and glanced against the 
show case. 

“And that’s all I know,”’ Falling ended. 
O’Day rose to leave. ‘“‘Want to speak to 
the man, colonel?”’ 

“Too nervous. 
him.” 

Falling dried the beads of sweat from his 
brow and glanced anxiously at the jewel 
expert. Donovan shook his head; first he 
had a question or two to ask. He likewise 
had a question or two to answer, it devel- 
oped. One of Falling’s clerks, nervous to 
the point of stuttering, approached to say 
that a lady named Miss Bridget O’Brien 
wished to speak to Mr. Donovan by tele- 
phone. 

““D-d-do you wish m-m-me to excuse 
you?” he stammered. 

“How did she know I was here?”’: 

“They t-t-told her at y-your office. Shall 
I t-t-tell her you’re in c-c-conference?”’ 

““What does she want?” 

“She refuses to s-s-specify.”’ 


Let Donovan talk to 


“Ask her kindly to leave her number so 
that’’—he tried to be tactful—‘“‘when you 
find me I can call her.” 

The clerk returned to the telephone. 
Donovan began placing his finger upon this 
flaw and that in Falling’s story. 

“Your store detective, you say, instantly 
set out after the thrower of the first rock. 
Where was he when the second crash oc- 
curred—absent?”’ 

“He says he was. I didn’t see him leave 
the first time, because I was in my office. 
I didn’t see him return, either. Yet just 
after the second crash came he was stand- 
ing in his position against the light of the 
door, for I saw him and called to him to 
stop the man.” 

“Did he catch him?” 

“He did; but the fellow turned the cor- 
ner and dodged in among the traffic, and 
Ames had to follow him for nearly a block.” 

Again the clerk approached, this time 
with lagging steps, like a bearer of ill tidings 
who himself fears bad news. Mr. Donovan 
was again wanted at the telephone by Miss 
O’Brien. 

“She s-s-says to t-t-tell you her n-n-name, 
and I m-m-must swear. I t-t-told her I 
would t-t-tell you and you would c-c-call 
her, b-b-but she wouldn’t listen.” 

“I’m sorry, but it can’t be helped. I’m 
in conference. Ask her kindly to leave her 
message with you. You'll give it to me the 
moment I’m free, tell her.” 

**T’ll t-t-tell her that,”’ replied the other. 

Donovan watched his whipped retreat, 
then came back to the subject of the rock 
thrower. 

“Did the man say why he did it?” 

“He said a stranger with a crooked finger 
paid him.”” Donovan made a grimace. 
““We have him in a back room,” continued 
Falling, ‘‘in case you wish to talk with him.” 

“Later, perhaps. You spoke of 
other customers. Who were they?” 

“*T know what you have in mind, but it 
won’t work out. The customer standing 
nearest to Fox was General Ardway, presi- 
dent of Continental Gas. The next nearest 
customer was Abel Drake, managing part- 
ner for Sumpter & Drake; and so with the 
others. I didn’t even ask them questions. 
I know them all.” 

“*You say you’re holding young Fox?” 

**Shouldn’t you hold him? He was rather 
angry —demanded to be searched instantly 
and all that. Ames went over him, but 
didn’t find a thing. His story about the 
rock seems borne out; his arm has a heavy 
bruise on it.” 

Donovan’s attention had been drawn toa 
hesitant movement down the aisle toward 
the rear of the store. A figure had emerged 
from the shadows as though ejected, then 
had permitted his reluctant feet to bear 
him toward his employer. The figure ap- 
proached. A moment later the clerk from 
the office, now utterly damned, began re- 
citing Miss Bridget O’Brien’s latest mes- 
age. 

‘““M-M-Miss O’Brien w-w-won’t be 
g-g-good until you are n-n-notified in per- 
son. I t-t-told her you were in c-c-confer- 
ence, but that just m-m-made her hungrier. 
She w-w-wouldn’t leave her m-m-message, 
so I hung up. All the g-g-good that did 
was, she just c-c-called again.” 

“You just hang up again and let her take 
it out on Central,” Falling directed shortly. 
‘Don’t answer her.” 

“Do that,” said Donovan. ‘‘I’ll be with 
you soon, but at this minute I’m trying to 
get hold of something.” 

“T won’t hear the b-b-bell again, n-n-not 
if she rings her head off, Mr. D-D-Dono- 
van.” 

The clerk left, a touch of recklessness in 
his bearing. As hestrode up the floor Dono- 
van pulled himself back to the subject. 

‘Ames searched him and found nothing,” 
Donovan said. The jeweler had been speak- 
ing of young Fox and his bruised arm. “I 
suppose that ought to let him out. You 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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The artist..... the sculptor .s.sses the silversmith. .... 


the same comprehensive talent that goes into the creation of a splendid silver 
service is required in producing the designs and dies from which Fittings 
by Ternstedt are made. Today, Fittings by Ternstedt artistically enhance the 
body interiors of the most thoughtfully designed motor cars in each price class. 
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to Do This 


Make a Really Dependable 
Alarm Clock for *[% 
—~ 


Te Ingersoll Watch at $1.50, the 
famous Yankee, is in a class by 
itself—the most popular watch in the 
world. 


Dependability, sturdiness, good looks, 
the guarantee and the service depart- 
ment back of it put it there. 


And so when the Ingersoll Watch Com- 
pany goes into the alarm clock business, 
you'd expect them to do the same thing 
in the clock field that they have already 
done in the watch industry: 


8 Features of Beauty and Utility 


1 Antique handle—stream line 
with bell 

2 Attractive top bell. 

3 Heavy rolled edge case. 

4 Knobalarm switch—easy to get 
hold of and switch to “OFF” 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., 
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—matke a timepiece that is strikingly good- 
looking, really dependable, able to stand 
the gaff of every-day use; 

— guarantee it; 

—put back of it a service department where 
repairs, if needed, are made promptly 
and at nominal cost; 

—and sell it at $1.50. 

That, of course, is exactly what Ingersoll 

has done. The TyPe-T illustrated above 

is IT and has IT. Note, please, the eight 
features of beauty and utility. 


5 Mat finish metal dial. 

6 Specially designed numerals— 
artistic and easy to read. 

7 Highly polished reflector. 

8 Feet that look good and 
stay on. 


Inc., New York + Chicago » San Francisco 
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“Ingersoll Alarm Clocks are made by the makers of Ingersoll Watches’ 





| Falling told him. 
| see. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
know the other customers—that lets them 


| out. Yet the diamond disappeared. One 


moment it lay in the show case, the next it 
did not. Where did it go?” 

“TI wish I could see.” 

“The floor?” 

“T had it gone over thoroughly.” 

“The clerk who waited on Fox?”’ 

“Smith is above suspicion. All my clerks 
are. Ifa clerk wished to steal, he’d stea]l— 
and he wouldn’t advertise the fact in the 


papers. Not by stuffing goods down his 
pocket—that would be too crude. You 


know what I mean.” 
“‘Let’s see. The door was guarded, the 


| clerks are honest, the diamond is gone. If 


that diamond was in the room, but isn’t 
now, it must have been carried out. When? 
How?” 

‘*No one went out the door except Ames,”’ 
“IT stood where I could 


Donovan drew a deep breath. ‘“‘Now I 


| think I should like to talk to young Fox,” 


he said. 

They met the clerk of the telephone on 
the way toward the rear of the store. He 
had quite lost his air of recklessness. Don- 
ovan knew before he had uttered a word 
that his shoulders were bowed down be- 
neath the weight of the messages of Bridget 
O’Brien. 

“Mr. F-F-Falling, it’s that w-w-woman 
again. She’s b-b-been ringing ever since I 


| left, b-b-but I let her ring, as you t-t-told 


me. N-n-now she has got hold of our other 
phone n-n-number. When I answered that 
ring she t-t-told me she had to speak to Mr. 
D-D-Donovan on a m-m-matter of the 
greatest importance. I hung up, b-b-but 
she kept on ringing. Both phones are 
g-g-going now like hail in a tin shop. I 
wouldn’t bother you, but it c-c-cuts off the 
house. What shall I d-d-do?” 

“Tell Central not to connect her with us. 
Mr. Donovan can’t be disturbed, tell her, 
and we have to keep our telephones clear 
for our customers.” 

“‘T’ll t-t-tell Central that, then I’ll ask 
her if I c-c-can borrow her p-p-prayer 
book.” 

Donovan smiled, and they continued 
through the store. 

‘‘Miss O’Brien in reality is very timid,” 
he said. 

To his surprise, he found that he knew 
young Fox by sight as a former semipro 
shortstop who had been debarred from 
baseball a few years before for some wicked- 
ness. The man had been known to the 
guild as Lazy Jake because of his ceaseless 


| agility. 


One crooked finger at least was explained. 
Baseball is not a game for violinists. He 
did not, however, speak to Fox of the fin- 
ger, nor yet of baseball, but instead began 
asking questions so harmless they caused 
the young man to yawn. 

“‘ Are you the customer who was looking 


at the necklaces?” he asked. 


“Right the first time.” 

“Leaning over the show case?” 

“Sure! Velvet pad and everything.” 

**When the rock struck you on the arm?” 

‘Sure, when it struck me. I ought of 
had my base on that pitch. Instead they 


| set up a yell.” 


‘“‘What happened?” asked Donovan. 

“That rock fouled off against a show 
case in the grand stand and beaned all the 
clerks.” 

“The show case at your left?” 

“That same glass show case. You 
haven’t missed many so far, Mr. Umps.” 

“Do you know what was in that show 
case?” 

“Sure I know. They told me—the ace of 
diamonds.” 

“Did you see this diamond?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Did you see it afterward?” 

“‘T never saw it at all. And ’cause why? 
Because it wasn’t there. If that show case 
had a diamond in it, where did it go? I ask 
you.” 

“The rock came from the street door?”’ 

“Sure—from the door.” 


April 14,1928 


“But you were standing with your back 
to the door. How do you know that?” 

“How do I know it’s the pitcher when 
he’s wild? I caught it on the arm, see? It 
raised a lump like a house. That busher 
might of murdered me. I’ll carry the lump 
for a week.” 

“*T’d like to see it,” said Donovan. 

“Why, certain!’ He rolled up his shirt 
sleeve. As Falling had said, his upper right 
arm bore a large bruise. ‘‘Can you see it, 
Mr. Umps?” 

“T see it,’’ replied Donovan softly. 

“Ts it a good bump?” 

“*Couldn’t be better.” 

“Do I get my base on it?” 

But before Donovan could reply a stut- 
tering knock was heard at the door. He 
and Falling exchanged glances. 

“‘T think it may be Miss O’Brien wanting 
you at the telephone,” said Falling dryly, 
and turned the knob. 

The clerk outside did not enter, but Don- 
ovan recognized his voice. ‘‘ Mr. F-F-Fall- 
ing, it’s that w-w-woman again.” 

“What about her now? I told you to 
have Central cut her off.” 

“T g-g-got Central, and Central d-d-did 
cut her off. Now Central calls up to s-s-say 
that the woman w-w-went over her head to 
her b-b-boss and threatened to sue the 
t-t-telephone company for d-d-damages for 
holding up her m-m-message. Central’s 
boss said to t-t-tell us they’ll cut off the 
woman, b-b-but they’ll have to have it in 
writing from you.” 

“Are you sure it’s Miss O’Brien? 

“Oh, p-p-positive!”’ 

“Miss O’Brien is said to be very timid.” 

“Timid? She’s a d-d-devil!” cried the 
clerk. 

When he heard that, Donovan burst out 
laughing and joined them. “Oh, let me 
talk to her! Take me to the telephone!” 

Lazy Jake stopped him: “Just a minute, 
Mr. Umps. I showed you what I had. Do 
I get my base on it? Are you through with 
me now? Are you satisfied? Can I go?” 

Donovan shook his head and again his 
voice became very soft. “‘No. You will be 
held.” 

“Say, how do you get that way?” 

“The show case stood at your left?” 

““Didn’t I tell you it did?” 

“You have a fine bruise,’ continued 
Donovan evenly. ‘‘The only trouble with 
it is—it’s on the wrong arm. It wasn’t the 
wrong arm yesterday, but today it is. You 
see, they moved the show case. A rock 
couldn’t glance off that arm except to the 
right.” 

But to Falling he said, ‘‘That merely 
brings us back to our question. Where is 
the diamond?” 


” 


mi 
HEN Donovan, conducted by the 
clerk, went to the telephone, he still 
expected to hear the shrinking voice of 
Bridget O’Brien. But he did not hear that 
shrinking voice. What he heard was the 
voice of a changed woman. 

“Miss O’Brien talking,” said the voice. 
“T’ve been trying to get you. I’m at 
Cather’s drug store, in Van Buren Street.” 
She gave him the number. “ My thief who 
stole my ring is in the building across the 
way. I picked him up while returning from 
lunch.” 

“‘T’d call on a policeman,” he advised 
her. 

“‘He was in State Street,” she went on, 
disregarding the suggestion, ‘‘and I had to 
follow him in a taxi. If you could come 
right away you might get here in time.” 

“You saw him in a car?” 

“Driving a one-ton Shoreacres truck, 
with his crooked finger, license number 
0012345 Illinois.” He heard someone 
speak. ‘‘Just a moment,” she said. Then: 
“While I was trying to get you I had Mr. 
Cather call up the bureau to identify the 
license. He tells me the truck is owned by 
Stagian Brothers, on the West Side, but it 
has been reported as stolen.” 

Donovan stifled his murmur of surprise. 
It was not wholly what she had done that 
startled him. It was not wholly that he 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Moviez STARS... WANTED! 


How would you like to be a Movie Star? Or a Movie 


OME out “on location” and learn 
the thrill of the newest of all dra- 


matic arts...amateur movie-mak ing! 


No previous experience is necessary. 
No years of apprenticeship are needed. Tomorrow 
you can be on location. Making your own action- 
shots—close-ups—love scenes. With all the joyous 


thrills that go with movie-making. 


Now Movie-Making is the Vogue 


Nowadays, it seems as though everyone were inter- 
ested in amateur movie-making. And is it any 
wonder when you consider the facts? 

For here is a new art ... a new opportunity for 
self-expression ... a new source of home enter- 


tainment. 


The hard work is done. The months and years of 
research have passed. Now. thanks to the efforts of 


Eastman Scientists, Home Movies are as easy to make 
as the ordinary snap-shot. Anyone can take them with 
professional results. 

Everything is simplicity itself. No grinding crank. 
No need to focus. No tripod. You just sight the 
camera either from waist height or eye level. It’s 


just as easy as making an ordinary snap-shot. 
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ORISP and clear you see the pictures youve made 
flash in a swift pattern of light and shadow upon 
your silver screen. It’s the Miracle of Movies! 


Director? Or a Scenario Writer? Or all three in one ? Read 
this amazing story of how Amateur Movies are produced 


Then press the button. A shutter whirls inside, 
and the film slides swiftly behind the always-ready 
lens. Instantly every action within the scene before 
you, every changing sequence of light and shadow, 


is registered for all time on your film. 


Then comes the greatest thrill of all. When the films 
are taken, your work is done. We develop them for 
you at no extra cost, and return them ready to run 


on your own silver screen. 


You see them in your own living room 


Now with equal ease your films are shown. Switch 
on your Kodascope Projector and instantly the 
screen becomes alive with action. Drama... adven- 
ture... romance... all are captured on the film 
and flash into a swift pattern of light and shadow in 


the quiet of your darkened room. 


To supplement your movie program, Kodak Cine- 


graphs, 100- and 200-foot reels covering a variety of 





SEND FOR A BOOKLET ABOUT 


HOME MOVIES 


Perhaps you are interested n making 
your own movies, but a little in doubt as 
to how to begin If so, the first step sto 
send for information regarding the Cine- 
Kodak, the simplest and most efheient of 
all home movie cameras \ posteal 

letter addressed to us will bring it to you 
free of charge Eastman Kodak Compan 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 

















subjects, are available at your dealer's 
$7.50 per 100 feet, the reel becoming a 
permanent part of your film library 

The World War mevies are syll ivail 
able in a complete 2000-foot picture taking 14 hours 
to show ($150), and in five selected 200-foot reel 
$15 each. 

In addition. full |e ngth films, which constitute a 
complete entertainment and include the biggest screen 
successes of famous stars, may be secured for a 
modest rental from the nearest Kodascope Library 

Today a real movie camera, that takes pictures of 
sparkling clearness, sells for only $70. This includes 
everything necessary for movie-making. 

And the Kodas« ope Projec tor—a wonderful device 
for throwing the pictures you have made upon a 
screen—may now be purchased for as little as $60 
The silver screen itself costs $30. 

Go see the Ciné-Kodak at your nearest Kodak 
Remember Ciné-Kodak embodies East 


man’s forty years’ experience in devising easy pi 


de ale rs. 


ture-making methods for the amateur. Unbiased by 
the precedents and prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made “still” photogra 
phy so easy have now made home movie-making 
Mf 


ovies, 


simple for you. Get the facts about Home 
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Hl! RE’S a new thrill —a new opportunity for self 
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AM EB RICAN 


ITCHEN KOO 


CLEANLINESS~SPEED ~CONVENIENCE ~ SAFETY 
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A convenient three-burner 
Kitchenkook, with roomy 
low oven. 





A popular inexpensive three-burner 


model. Also made with four burners. 


Your Modern Kitchen Requires Kitchenkook 


There is no reason now why drudgery and unbearable 
heat, with slow and varying cooking results, should 
be tolerated in the kitchens of rural homes. 


Kitchenkook brings to every home, no matter where 
it is located, all the convenience and comfort of gas 
service, for Kitchenkook IS a gas stove. It makes 
its own gas from gasoline, producing the fastest known 
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, had not expected Miss Bridget O’Brien to 


jump into a taxi under any circumstances, 
least of all in pursuit of a truck, or if she 
had done so, to learn so promptly its status. 
What partly held his attention was what 
she had learned. For this stolen truck of 
which she had just told him, driven by this 
drayman with a crooked finger, was the 
truck he had seen next door upon his ar- 
rival at Falling’s. He had noted its num- 
ber. Was there a connection between the 
truck and the Falling robbery? It looked 
not improbable, although he could not as 
yet quite see what it was. 

“The driver came out of an old building 


| next door to Falling’s,”” he told her, to test 


her further knowledge. 
All that she replied was: ‘‘Oh, yes!” 
“He had black hair and clipped burn- 
sides.” 
“Oh, yes!” 
He was about to suggest, more emphati- 


| cally, that she have her thief arrested and 
| call him later, when suddenly all his ideas 


snapped into place. 

Instead he rapped out: 
once! Watch your man!” 

He did not take the time to call up O’Day, 
who by now must have reached his office; 
but he left word for him with the clerk, as 
he did likewise for Falling. Then he sprang 
for a taxi. 

Miss O’Brien, when he at last found her, 
proved unimaginably serene, speaking with 
a calmness he could not match and wearing 
upon her pale brow a placid and unshad- 
owed smoothness. Nevertheless, perhaps 
in her heightened color, her old shyness 
seemed somehow subtly present. 

‘The man has left,’”’ she said slowly. ‘‘I 
might have trailed him further, but you 
were on the way here. Besides, I thought 
you might want to look into his errand.” 

If the girl had added poise to her manner, 
he had added eagerness to his: ‘‘ Were you 
near enough to see him drive up?” 

“Oh, I saw him!” 

“‘What did he have in his truck? Two 
large square cartons?”’ 

Her eyes widened. ‘“‘You were already 
on his trail? Of course you would be. I 
might have known from your reply. 

Just the two cartons.” 

“Did he take them inside?”’ 

“He took one of them inside, but drove 
off with the other.” 

Donovan became thoughtful. Using such 
language as he could for what was not 
wholly plain to himself, he explained that 
he wished to go through the building, per- 
haps as a canvasser, so as not to rouse suspi- 
cion. He wished to do this instantly, 
though not hurriedly. He had no time to 
waste, yet he could not afford to make 
blunders. 

‘What I need isa pass-key and darkness,’ 
he said, partly because he had neither. 

The girl produced a key from her purse. 
“Take this.” 

“T’m afraid that key wouldn’t do.” 

“Why not? It’s a pass-key.” 

“Miss O’Brien, you couldn’t possibly 
have the key I need for that building. Any 
pass-key would not do.” 

“It’s the key the janitor uses. I asked 
him for it while I was waiting. I happened 
to know him.”” She smiled at the expres- 
sion on his face. ‘‘ Perhaps I can help ex- 
plain the tenants. I know who all of them 
are.” 

“You?” 

“Certainly. I ought to—I work for the 
agents of the building and keep the books.” 

“In that case ” He broke into an 
amused grin. ‘‘I’m not used to having my 
clients help me. In that case, with which 
tenant, should you say, did your thief leave 
that square carton?” 

The question was not a fair one and he 
did not expect a fair answer, offhand, on the 
spur of the moment. But she tried to meet 
it squarely: 

“I was thinking about that. He might 
have left it in Room 511, on the top floor. 
A jewelry repair man named Leipsic has 
that room. I don’t know where else. When 
you told me what they would do with my 


“T’ll come at 
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ring I thought of Leipsic. You’d have to 
walk up; there isn’t any elevator.” 

“A light-haired man, lame and with a 
scar across his cheek?”’ 

“His cheek does show a scar.” 

“That would be Whitey Leipsic, late of 
Joliet. He’s a crook jeweler by trade. 
I knew he was out, but they told me he had 
gone in with some booze runners. How 
long has he had the room?”’ 

“Nearly two months,” she said. 

“And who had it before Leipsic?”’ 

‘‘A photographer named Garrison fixed 
it up.” 

Donovan glanced uncertainly at the girl’s 
pinched face and starved hands. 

“‘T don’t like it,” he said at last. ‘‘ You’re 
too near this thing. If anything happens, 
you'll be blamed.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Miss O’Brien, don’t let Whitey Leipsic 
ever suspect, no matter what’s at stake, 
that you have mentioned his name. He’s 
a dangerous man to cross. He’s a killer. If 
he thought you stood in his way, he’d wipe 
you out like a chalk mark on a blackboard. 
Even if he found out too late, he’d remem- 
ber the grudge.”” He frowned into her eyes. 
“Do you read the papers?”’ 

“T usually read them.” 

“‘Have you read of the Georgia Wiltson 
murder?” 

“Yes. They don’t know who killed her.” 

“They know, but they can’t prove it. 
One of Leipsic’s friends. She called the 
police. Ever hear of a beer runner named 
Long John Weaver?” 

“T never did.” 

“One of Leipsic’s enemies. Shot to death. 
No proof whatever that Leipsic killed him. 
Or Danny Dorn? Shot to death. No proof. 
That’s what I mean. Stay away from him.” 

So deceptive had been her air of poise, 
he had quite lost sight of his first impres- 
sions. He had been trying to frighten her, 
and there was no need. Suddenly she burst 
forth, and now he heard a catch in her voice. 

“Then—let him take his hands—off my 
ring!” 

“Keep your grip, Miss O’Brien,” he said 
softly, “if you wish *o get back your ring.” 

The words steadied her into self-control. 
She dropped the hysterics; but she refused 
to leave the drug store, although she prom- 
ised not to let herself be seen from the 
street. 

Donovan had not meant to make any 
very thorough search, but the first flight of 
stairs led to the second, and it to the third 
and fourth. Leipsic’s door knob invited 
him to mistake it for the photographer’s. 
When he found no one at home, the pass- 
key invited him to enter anyhow. 

He had not intended entering Leipsic’s 
den at all, but now that he stood inside the 
door he might as well see what he could. He 
might as well look for the square carton. 
The drayman had not carried it away with 
him. Leipsic therefore must have been 
present to receive it not long before. If he 
had not taken it with him, it could be found. 

He glanced swiftly about the room. At 
his left stood a cot bed; he stooped and 
looked underneath, but saw no carton. Be- 
yond the cot, clothing hung from nails in 
the wall; beyond it, a cracked mirror 
looked down upon a can containing waste 
paper; beyond these, three large windows 
faced him, their panes paraffined to shut 
out the view across the alley. The parti- 
tion wall at his right bore a telephone. 

‘‘Not here,” he decided. 

His eye lingered upon the windows op- 
posite. In front of them ran a broad work- 
bench covered with oilcloth, on which lay 
a confusion of cigar boxes, bottles, tools 
and scraps of metal. The latter might have 
been anything, but looked like gold mount- 
ings that had been hammered into shape- 
lessness, though why that trouble had been 
taken, in view of the melting pot that 
awaited them, he did not quite see. 

As he stood so, watchful and silent, the 
telephone bell rang sharply. The sound fell 
upon the silence with the effect of a spoken 
word. 

“Ignore it!” his mind told him. 

(Continued on Page 100) - 
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But his nerves leaped backward toward 
the dodr. Physical fingers seemed to pluck 
at his coat sleeve. A voice whispered that 
he was staying too long; that Leipsic might 
return at any moment; that the person 
calling, who doubtless knew the man well, 
expected to find him at home; that the 
time to retreat is when retreat is possible. 

The hammered mountings, dust of en- 
deared pledges, decided the matter. He 
compromised by locking the door. 

“‘T have to know more about that work- 
bench,” he told that within him which had 
advised him to flee. 

But before he could know that, he had to 
know more about other matters. Some- 
where on the stairway below he thought he 
had heard a whisper of footsteps. He paused 
to listen, holding his breath. He heard them 
more clearly now-—the heavy steps of a 
man slowly climbing the stairs. One of his 
feet seemed deader than the other, as if it 
were not lifted so high or not set down so 
hard. The alternation resulted in a kind of 
ponderous rhythm. First the heavy step 
would be heard, followed by the creaking of 
the wood as weight was placed upon it, 


| then the shuffling slide that was the lighter, 


then the creaking of wood as it in turn 
took the weight. 

The sounds grew louder and nearer. It 
looked as if they might continue to grow 
louder until they became deafening. He 
felt in his pocket for his pistol, though what 
he should say to Leipsic, especially with a 
pistol, he did not know. 

But two floors below, the footsteps ceased 


| to climb, then faded off into the hallway. 


A door somewhere closed. The building 
became once more silent. 

Pulling himself together, he softly crossed 
to the windows, where he began making a 


| hurried appraisal of what lay in sight. Some 


of this interested him, some not. He could 
not make a close search because of the Jack 
of time, and as he expected, did not find 


| what he sought. 


Again the telephone bell spoke sharply. 
Dropping that which he held in his hand, 
he faced about toward the door. 

‘What nerves!” he sighed. 

Absurd though it might be, the sugges- 
tion presented itself that the persistent per- 


| son trying to telephone to Leipsic was his 


own Miss Bridget O’Brien. Why Miss 
O’Brien should wish to reach Leipsic was 
not intelligible; his mind rejected the idea 
wholly. Yet the feeling persisted. 
“Anyhow, I’ve seen all I need to see of 
this room. What I have to find is that 


| square carton, and it’s not here.” 


The suggestion, nevertheless, had this re- 
sult: It brought home to him the fact that 
the girl had acted in her interest, but he had 
One of 
the boxes stood partly filled with small 
paper bags containing jewelry. He de- 
cided to run through them for her ring. 

For the second time he thought he heard 
a man’s footsteps ascending the stairs. A 
second alarm is not a first. The sound that 


| had caused him, when first he heard it, to 
dealer cannot supply you, | 


we will mail a sample | 


hold his breath, now acted merely to hasten 
his movements. He followed the footsteps 
closely, but meanwhile he continued his 


| search. 


The whisper of a sound grew louder, as 
before; and as before, the man climbing the 
stairs seemed to settle his feet unevenly, 


rhythm less ponderous. There was no mis- 
taking the accent. The heavy foot would 
descend, then the light. But this time the 
heavy foot sounded lighter and the creak- 
ing of the wood less tortured. 

Donovan had glanced into the bags in the 
boxasfarastothefifth. Thefootstepson the 
stairs reached the floor below. He peered 
into the fifth bag. It contained women’s 


| rings, but the stones were all larger than a 


quarter carat. The footsteps began mount- 
ing the final flight—the heavier, then the 
lighter, up and still up. Discarding the 
fifth bag, he snatched up the sixth and last 
and glanced swiftly at what it held. 

Then suddenly he swept the bags back 
into their box, all except the last, replaced 
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the box among its fellows and softly crept 
to the door, where he crouched against the 
end of the cot. Thirty seconds earlier he 
had not intended doing this. Now the act 
seemed to have been foreseen from the be- 
ginning. 

He was not able thereafter to follow the 
sounds outside, for as he settled into place 
a third telephone call pealed forth, drown- 
ing all minor noises. Thus he did not hear 
the man on the stairs arrive at the top, did 
not hear him cross the hall to the door, did 
not hear the sound of the key. His first 
intimation that the tenant of that room had 
returned to his own came when he saw the 
door swing inward on its hinges. 

Yet it was the telephone call that saved 
him. Leipsic might have entered the room 
cautiously, perhaps with his hand on his 
pistol, prepared against an ambush. In- 
stead, hearing the summons and not know- 
ing it had just begun, he forced aside the 
door like dammed-up water, intent only on 
reaching the telephone before his caller had 
hung up. Donovan did not stop him. The 
door formed an excellent screen. 

‘“*Hello!”’ he heard Leipsic call. ‘Yes, 
I’m him. Whois this? Central, you 
cut me off!” 

The rest consisted of lurid epithets di- 
rected at Central. Donovan waited until 
he heard the click as the receiver was 
jammed into its hook; then, stepping out 
from his corner, he softly informed Leipsic 
that he was under arrest. The surprise 
could not have been more complete. 

Leipsic’s first glance was for the pistol. 
His eyes rested for the briefest moment 
upon the weapon, and then, without in- 
tending to do so, flashed past Donovan to 
the wall behind the cot. The next thing 
they saw was the handcuffs his captor had 
clapped upon his wrists. 

“Say, what am I pinched for, anyway?” 
he asked. 

Donovan’s spirits, already high, became 
effervescent as champagne, for he had 
caught the stolen glance at the wall. 

“For stealing a woman’s ring,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Now cross the room and stand with 
your face to the plaster while I see what it 
is you were looking at.” 


Iv 
ONOVAN knew, and Leipsic also, that 
the mere possession of stolen property 
is no proof of theft. The finding of Bridget 
O’Brien’s quarter-carat diamond ring, 
which was what the sixth paper bag con- 
tained, upon the crook jeweler’s workbench 
did not make him the thief. But it did fur- 
nish Donovan with a cause. He could not 
have acted without it. ‘‘ What’s that coat 
on that nail?” he asked. 

“Just an old overcoat. You buying old 
clothes? I got some.” 

“To the plaster,”” repeated Donovan. 

Keeping his man in his eye, he edged 
over to the nail and lifted down the frayed 
garment; whereupon he discovered that 
instead of removing from its nail one gar- 
ment he had removed two and uncovered a 
third. The coat was lined with a gray 
jacket, while on the nail underneath hung a 
gray cap to match. 

“Part of a uniform,” said Donovan. 
“Where's the carton they came in?” 

“What carton?” 

“The one your partner left here half an 
hour back.” 

“Now, you talk crazy!” 

“T’ll talk crazy a little more. It’s not 
in this room. Your partner left it here, 
therefore he didn’t carry it away with 
him. Therefore you did. I think you 
cut it up first,” he ventured. ‘Otherwise 
you wouldn’t have taken out the clothes. 
Now you will have to get rid of them 
separately.” 

Donovan knew that he would find noth- 
ing, but he searched both coat and jacket 
from pockets to lining. 

“Where did you hide it, Whitey?” he 
went on. 

“Me? Hide what?” 

“The diamond your partner brought 
here in the carton. He didn’t take it out, 

Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
because he wanted to get rid of it quick. 
They always do. But you took it out. 
You had to, when you cut up that carton. 
You may have carried it away with the 
carton, but I don’t think you did, because 
you weren’t away long enough. Where did 
you hide it? Not in some dark corner hard 
to find, because that would be the first cor- 
ner to be prodded out. In some place so 
easy to find nobody would look there.” 

Leipsic made no reply; but if black 
thoughts could slay, his questioner was al- 
ready dead. Donovan looked about the 


| room. 


“Just for a few hours, I think you may 
have thrust it down among the waste 
paper. Suppose we see.” 

He found the beautiful stone, whose 
dreams hitherto had been dreamed upon 
the lined velvet of kings, wrapped carelessly 


| in a square of crumpled newspaper, sur- 
| rounded by the waste of the waste can. 


Identification was not needed. No dia- 


| mond man who had once seen the Katernine 
| could possibly have mistaken it. 


The wine of success crept into his voice. 
“T wonder if I might call up my people, 
using your phone? But no; I have no 
nickel. I could perhaps borrow five cents 
from you, but that would make me a high- 
wayman. There are other ways, but I don’t 


| care to stay here too long. Suppose we go 
| down to the street.” 





Donovan, standing with his face to the 
wall, was grieving because he had lost his 
chance at the sun. His keys had been 
taken; his pistol was gone; his wrists lay 
in his own handcuffs. Although the Kater- 
nine diamond still lay in his pocket where 
he had thrust it, it was only because Leipsic 
and his partner preferred not to look for it 
in the presence of others. For the drayman 
of the crooked finger was included among 
the rescuers. 

“Oh, let him go!’ Donovan heard some- 
one say. 

“Wait till night,” Leipsic replied grimly. 
‘Leave it to me.” 

““What’s he got on you, anyway? Nota 
thing!’ 

“He pinched me, didn’t he?”’ 

“No good, this place, for holding a guy,” 
said a third. 

“Who's talking about this place? Not 


| me.” 


“‘Whitey’s right,”’ said the drayman. 
“Leave it to him.” 

Some of this Donovan understood, some 
not; but he understood that if he were 
freed, either now or later, neither Leipsic 
nor his partner could hope to profit by the 
diamond. Probably he had made a mistake 


| in not trying to fight clear, against over- 
| whelming odds though it would have been. 


Then he remembered the reason and re- 
mained content. 

He had not done so because he had not 
been sure. The four they met on the stairs 


| might or might not have been Leipsic’s 


friends. They had passed the man like 
strangers. He at 
least had not 
known they were 
not. The drayman 
had arrived later. 

If only he could 
reach O’Day! But 
there was no chance 
of that now. O’Day 
did not even know 
where he had gone. 

Once more the 
telephone bell rang 
sharply. He heard 
Leipsic cross to the 
instrument and re- 
ply. Leipsic’s 
words might not 


have interested 
him; but in his 
present circum- 


stances no sound 
whatever, least of 
all that of speech, 
was missed by his 
sharp ears. 
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“Hello,” he heard. Then: “Yes, I’m 
him.” 

The next he heard was an explosive out- 
cry, partly of anger, partly of dismay. He 
guessed from Leipsic’s epithets that the 
caller had again been disconnected. The 
receiver went to its hook with a crash. 
This sound was followed by silence. 

“What broke, Whitey?” asked the Kat- 
ernine partner. 

Suddenly Leipsic rushed to the door and 
locked it. Then, facing about, he whis- 
pered: “Bulls! She said the building’s 
corked like a bottle!”’ 

“Who said?” 

“The dame. A wagon from Harrison 
station, she said. They’ve got us cold!” 

“What dame?” 

“Search me. They cut her off.” 

Donovan heard the sound of feet as some- 
one ran to the window. The next he heard 
was the squealing of the sash. Then a voice 
said, “ Corked is right! Look in the alley!” 

After that for a while he heard nothing. 
Was his own disposal being debated by 
means of signs? 

Meanwhile other questions demanded an- 
swers. Why the police? Who had sent 
them? Not O’Day. No one knew Dono- 
van had come to this building except Miss 
O’Brien, and she did not know he stood 
handcuffed in Leipsic’s den. Leipsic as- 
sumed they had come for himself. But had 
they? If not, they would perform their er- 
rand and leave, unaware of what Leipsic 
had done. 

As he stood listening, the murmur floated 
upward of footsteps on the stairs below— 
not those of one man, but of many. The 
sound grew louder. The footsteps passed 
the second floor, reached the third, crossed 
the landing. Still the sound grew louder. 
Up, up climbed the footsteps, floor by floor, 
until they arrived at the head of the stairs 
on the topmost floor. 

They stopped outside Leipsic’s door. 
Someone tried the knob. O’Day’s booming 
voice rang out, calling Donovan by name. 

“Are you inside, Donovan?”’ he asked. 

Someone pounded on the panels, demand- 
ing admission: “Open the door, Whitey! 
We’re officers!’’ 

Whereupon Leipsic meekly turned the 
key, offering no resistance any more than a 
rabbit. After that the raid became a mat- 
ter of police routine. 

“‘But how did you learn that Leipsic had 
trumped me?” asked Donovan on the way 
down. 

O’Day’s voice became grave with respect: 
“You have a girl named O’Brien to thank 
for that. She called me out of a conference 
to tell me.” 

“But she couldn’t have known it herself.”’ 

“She saw the men enter the building and 
tried to warn you. Leipsic was with them. 
She knew you had gone to Leipsic’s room.” 

“Thad him,”’ Donovan explained, “but I 
didn’t know of the four he had left down- 
stairs. They came up to investigate just as 
I started down. What could I do?” 

“About what you did, I think.” 
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Miss O’Brien, Donovan learned, had left 
for her office; she was long overdue and 
could not wait. The two men, therefore, 
set out for Falling’s without seeing her. 
O'Day, who had whipped into action like a 
released spring and had not yet expended his 
energy, charged down upon the head of the 
house with a demand for a private room. 

Later, after the wild story had been told 
and the Katernine laid out in sight, Falling 
began asking questions. 

“I don’t see yet how they stole it,” he 
said. ‘Young Fox smashed the show case 
with a rock—I see that. He must have 
taken the diamond. Then what? He didn’t 
have it.” 

Donovan looked down at his own two 
hands. ‘He had a crooked finger, you 
may remember—the drayman outside also. 
Baseball fingers, both of them. First they 
drew Ames from the door. The outside 
crook then slipped for a minute into his 
place. Your store arrangement accidentally 
lent itself, and the bowed-out form of that 
one show case.” 

“The show case was designed to fit the 
diamond. What can’t be seen can’t be sold.” 

“Yes. Young Fox used to be a wonderful 
shortstop. As the clerk turned to see what 
had happened in the rear, he smashed the 
glass, snatched out the diamond, stooped as 
if in pain and snapped the stone to his part- 
ner from close to the floor, all in one motion, 
with that famous, lightning-quick under- 
hand throw of his. He had probably re- 
hearsed it for a week.” 

“No one saw him throw anything,” said 
Falling. 

“No one looked in time. All of you saw 
his recovery. But by then he was merely 
dancing about. Sleight of hand is always a 
matter of a split second, and always im- 
pressive.” 

“But I saw Ames at the door.” 

“‘A man you thought was Ames, against 
the light. You saw the uniform.” 

“But why the machinery of the carton?” 
the jeweler persisted. 

“To throw off pursuit. They planted the 
two cartons beforehand in the old building 
next door. One contained honest freight. 
All the false Ames had to do, after he had 
dropped the diamond into the empty one, 
was to whip jacket and cap into it and seal 
the flaps with gummed paper. From that 
moment he was a drayman.”’ 

A stuttering knock was heard at the door. 
Falling stared at Donovan, but this time 
his look had nothing in it of impatience. 

“Tt can’t be,” hesaid. Then: “‘Comein!”’ 

““M-M-Miss O’Brien on the w-w-wire,”’ 
began the clerk in a voice unbelievably 
downcast. ‘“‘She w-w-wishes to speak to 
Mr. D-D-Donovan.”’ 

Donovan had already leaped to his feet. 
“Have her come to my office at once,” 
O’Day sputtered. 

“Oh, but colonel!” 

“‘Redelos, of course, will pay a reward — 
there’s that. Then I want to talk to her 
about her job. That girl’s alive. Besides, 
you have her ring to return.” 

But Falling had 
] another suggestion: 
| “Better have her 
| come here first. I'd 
like to pick out a 
keepsake from our 
stock to repay her 
for all that tele- 
phoning. Perhaps 
she’d like a coral 
necklace. Mean- 
while I'll have her 
ring cleaned up. We 
can’t give it back 
to her as it is.” 

“Take me to the 
telephone,’’ said 
Donovan. 

Whereupon the 
clerk, seeing that 
spring had come, 
broke into a grin 
and tripped 
blithely away 
toward the instru- 
ment. 
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roehler’s greatest contribution 
to American home life 


TNicten has it cost so 


litle to adorn the living room with furnishings 
of exquisite style and rich quality. 

KROEHLER Davenport Beds and Living 
Room Suites, for example, are bringing happi- 
ness and comfort into thousands of homes. 

By breaking away from old-time traditions in 
furniture making. By creating up-to-date im- 
provements in construction. By adopting mod- 
ern manufacturing practice, volume purchasing 
and volume produétion, amazing economies have 
been made in the great Kroehler furniture fac- 
tories. These savings have been turned into in- 
creased quality, added beauty and comfort. Yet 
the price you pay is no higher. 

The beautiful Kroehler-made suite illustrated 
is typical of this new-day furniture. Your local 
dealer has many more designs, each express- 
ing the latest vogue in overstuffed and period 
Styles, at prices so moderate that any home can 
afford them. 

These are offered in a wide variety of choicest 
quality coverings in silk damask, tapestry, mo- 
hair, rich Chase Velmo, cut pattern and jacquard 
velours, smart linen frieze and moquette, also 
leather and Chase Leatherwove. 

See these stylish Kroehler designs. Make your 
own comparisons as to beauty, quality and price. 
Most dealers offer very liberal time payments. 

Send for a free copy of our illustrated booklet, 
“Enjoyable Living Rooms” and name of dealer. 


Hidden Qualities 
KROEHLER QUALITY extends into 
invisible part. Frames ate of selected hardwood, 


Strongly doweled, glued and corner blocked. Not 
soft wood merely nailed together. 





LIVING ROOM FURNITURE SUITB NO. 768 


A new, modern, spring steel under-structure 
created by Kroehler replaces the old-fashioned 
webbing and is much more serviceable, Seats and 
cushions ate comfort-built upon non-sagging 
springs of highest quality. Filling and padding 
are of superfine quality, sterilized 4-X grade moss 
and clean, white felted cotton. 


This is Stri@tly “quality construction,” which guar- 

antees many years of beauty end comfort. 

KROEHLER MFG. CO., Chicago, Ii, 
or Stratford, Canada 

Fadories at: Chicago, Ull.; Naperville, Ill; Kankakee, 

UL; Bradley, Ul; Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N: Y~ 


Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, California; 
Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Fadories: Strattord, Ontatio 
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ASSURED QUALITY | 


YOUR HOME SHOULD COME FIRST 
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that would go well in the theater. So I 
called myself Gloria Garland.” 

‘All right. You admit you travel under 
an assumed name?” 

‘“‘T don’t care for the way you put it. A 
great many people on the stage have taken 
more attractive names than their own. I 
have done nothing to justify your rudeness.” 

‘*T can quite understand your feeling,” 
said Miss Morrow, with a disapproving 
glance at the captain. ‘‘From this point I 
will take up the inquiry.” 

‘| wish you would,”’ remarked Miss Gar- 
land warmly 

‘Had you ever met Sir Frederic Bruce 
before you came to Mr. Kirk’s dinner party 
last night?”’ the girl inquired. 

**No, I had not.” 

“He was, then, a complete stranger to 
you?” 

“He certainly was. Why should you ask 
me that?’ 

“You had no private interview with him 
last night?” 

“No. None.’’ 

Captain Flannery stepped forward, his 
mouth open, about to speak. Miss Morrow 
raised her hand. 

‘Just a moment, captain. Miss Garland, 
I warn you this is a serious business. You 
should tell the truth.” 


“Well Her manner became uncer- 
tain. ‘What makes you think I’m 4s 

“Lying? We know it,” exploded Flan- 
nery. 


“You broke the string of your necklace 
last night on your way to the bungalow,” 
Miss Morrow continued. ‘‘ Where did that 
accident happen?” 

“On the stairs-the stairs leading up 
from the twentieth floor to the roof.” 

“Did you recover all the pearls?” 

“Yes, I think so. I wasn’t quite sure of 
the number. Of course, I needn’t tell you 
they’re only imitation. I couldn’t afford 
the real thing.” 

Miss Morrow opened her hand bag and 
laid a solitary pearl on the desk. ‘‘Do you 
recognize that, Miss Garland?” 

“Why-—-why, yes. It belongs to me, of 
course. Thank you so much. Where—er 
where did you find it?”’ 

“We found it,” said Miss Morrow slowly, 
“under the desk in this room.””’ The woman 
flushed and made no reply. There was a 
moment’s strained silence. ‘“‘Miss Gar- 
land,” the girl went on, “I think you had 
better change your tactics. The truth, if 
you please.”” 

The actress shrugged. 

“T faney you’re right. Iwas only trying 
to keep out of this. It’s not the sort of pub- 
licity | want. And as a matter of fact, I’m 
not in it very.deep.”’ 

“But you really broke the string in this 
office, where you had come for a talk with 
Sir Frederic?” 

“Yes, that’s true. I caught the necklace 
on a corner of the desk when I got up to 
go 

‘Please don’t start with the moment 
when you got up to go. Take it from the 
beginning, if you will.” 

“Very well. When I said I had never 
seen Sir Frederic before last night, I was 
telling the truth. I had left the elevator 
rossing the hallway to the stairs, 
when the door of these offices opened anda 
man stood on the threshold. He said: 
‘You are Miss Garland, I believe?’ I told 
him that was my name, and he said he was 

Mr. Kirk’s guest, and 
he wanted to have a talk with me 


vefore we met upstairs.” 


ind Was ( 


Bruce, 


We eemed odd, but he was such a 
disting ed-looking man I felt it must be 
right lowed him in here. We sat 

wn and he started in to tell me who he 
1 Yard and all that. I’m 

inglish, of course, and I have the greatest 
from the Yard. He 
i minute and then he 


respect [i n ne 
talked around for ;: 
went the point.” 
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BEHIND THAT CURTAIN 


(Continued from Page 31) 


* Ah, yes,” smiled Miss Morrow. “‘That’s 
what we are waiting for. What was the 
point?” 

“‘He—he wanted to ask*me’something.” 

“Yes? What?” 

“He wanted to ask me if I could identify 
a woman who disappeared a good many 
years ago—a woman who just stepped off 
into the night and was never heard of 
again.” 

A tense silence followed these words, 
Quietly Chan moved a little closer. Barry 
Kirk’s eyes were fixed with interest on 
Gloria Garland’s face. Even Captain Flan- 
nery stood eagerly at attention. 

“Yes,” said Miss Morrow calmly. ‘And 
why did Sir Frederic think you could 
identify this woman?” 

“Because I was her best friend. I was 
the last person who saw her on the night 
she disappeared.” 

Miss Morrow nodded. ‘“‘Then you were 
present at a picnic party in the hills near 
Peshawar on a certain night fifteen years 
ago?” 

The woman’s eyes opened wide. ‘“ Pesha- 
war? That’s in India, isn’t it? I have 
never been in India in my life.”’ 

Another moment of startled silence. 
Then Flannery roared at her: “ Look here, 
you promised to tell the truth!” 

“T am telling the truth,” the actress pro- 
tested. 

“You are not! That woman he asked 
you about was Eve Durand, who dis- 
appeared from a party one night outside 
Peshawar ms 

Chan cut in on him. ‘“ Humbly asking 
pardon, captain,’’ he said, ‘‘you should not 
be so agile in jumping upon the lady’s 
story.”” He picked up a couple of clippings 
from the desk. ‘‘ Will you be so kind,” he 
added to Miss Garland, ‘“‘as to mention 
name of place from which your friend dis- 
appeared?” 

“Certainly. She disappeared from Nice.” 

“Nice! Where the hell’s that?” Flan- 
nery asked. 

“Nice is a resort city on the French 
Riviera,’’ replied Miss Garland sweetly. “I 
am afraid your duties keep you too much 
at home, captain.” 

““Nice,”’ repeated Chan slowly. “Then 
the name of your friend was perhaps Marie 
Lantelme?”’ 

“That was her name,” the actress replied. 

Chan selected a clipping and handed it 
to Miss Morrow. “ Will you condescend to 
read words out loud?”’ he inquired. ‘‘ Most 
interesting, to be sure.” 

Again, as in the dining room of the St. 
Francis the day before, Miss Morrow read 
one of Sir Frederic’s treasured clippings: 


“What became of Marie Lantelme? It is now 
eleven years since that moonlit June night 
when a company under English management 
played the Dollar Princess on the stage of the 
Théatre de la Jetée-Promenade, in the city of 
Nice. It was a memorable evening for all con- 
cerned. The house was sold out, packed with 
soldiers on leave, and the manager was frantic. 
At the last moment word had come that his 
leading lady was seriously ill, and with many 
misgivings he sent for the understudy, a pretty, 
inconspicuous little chorus girl named Marie 
Lantelme. It was her big chance at last. She 
stepped out on the blazing stage and became a 
woman transformed. The performance she gave 
will never be forgotten by anyone who was in 
that audience—-an audience that went wild, 
that was on its feet cheering for her when the 
curtain fell. 

‘* After the performance the manager rushed in 
high glee to Marie Lantelme’s dressing room. 
She was a discovery and she was his. He would 
star her in London, in New York. She listened 
to him in silence. Then she put on her simple 
little frock and stepped from the stage door out 
upon the jetty. Fame and riches were waiting 
for her if she chose to take them, Whether she 
chose or not will never be known. All that is 
known is that when she left the theater she 
walked off into nothingness. Eleven years have 
passed and from that day to this no one has 
ever heard from Marie Lantelme.”’ 


Miss Morrow stopped reading, her coun- 
tenance again in great need of ironing out. 
Captain Flannery stood with open mouth. 


Only Chan seemed to have retained his 
cheerful composure. 

“Marie Lantelme was your friend?”’ he 
said to Miss Garland. 

“She was,” replied the actress, ‘‘and 
somehow Sir Frederic knew it. I was ap- 
pearing in that same company. I must say 
the clipping exaggerates a bit. I suppose 
they have to do it to make things interest- 
ing. It was an adequate performance— 
that’s what I would have called it. I don’t 
remember any cheering. But there isn’t 
any doubt about her making good. She 
could have had other parts—better ones 
than she had ever had before. Yet it’s true 
enough—-she left the theater and that was 
the last of her.” 

““You had final view of her?’’ Chan sug- 
gested. 

“Yes. On my way home I saw her 
standing talking tosome man on the Prom- 
enade des Anglais, at the entrance to the 
jetty. I went on, thinking nothing of it at 
the time. Afterward, of course - x 

“And it was this girl Sir Frederic asked 
you about?”’ Miss Morrow inquired. 

“Tt was. He showed me that clipping 
and asked me if I wasn’t in the same com- 
pany. I said I was. He wanted to know if 
I thought I could identify Marie Lantelme 
if I met her again, and I said I was quite 
sure I could. ‘Very good,’ he said. ‘I may 
call upon you for that service before the 
evening isover. Please donot leave tonight 
until we have had another talk.’ I told him 
I wouldn’t, but of course, at the end - 
Well, he wasn’t talking to anyone any 
more.” 

They sat for a moment in silence. Then 
Miss Morrow spoke. 

“T think that is all,’’ she said. 
Captain Flannery ~ 

She glanced at the captain. An expres- 
sion of complete’ bewilderment decorated 
that great red face. 

“Me? No—no, I guess not. Nothing 
more from me now,” he stammered. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Garland,” 
the girl continued. ‘‘You are going to be 
in the city for some time?”’ 

“Yes. I’ve been promised a part at the 
Alcazar.” 

‘Well, don’t leave town without letting 
me know. You may go now. So good of 
you to come.” 

Miss Garland’ nodded toward the desk. 
“May I have the pearl?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“Thanks. When an actress has been out 
of a shop for some time, even the imitation 
jewels are precious. You understand?” 

Miss Morrow let her out and returned to 
the silent little group in the inner room. 

“Well?” she remarked. 

“It’s incredible!” cried Barry Kirk. 
“Another lost lady! Good Lord, Eve Du- 
rand and Marie Lantelme can’t both be 
hanging out around here— unless this is the 
Port of Missing Women. What do you say, 
sergeant?” 

Chan shrugged. ‘All time we get in 
deeper,”’ he admitted. ‘Free to announce 
I find myself sunk in bafflement.”’ 

“T’ll get to the bottom of it!”’ Flannery 
cried. ‘‘You leave it to me! [I'll stir 
things up!” 

Chan’s eyes narrowed. ‘ My race has old 
saying, captain,’ he remarked gently: 
“Muddy water, unwisely stirred, grows 
darker still. Left alone, it clears itself.” 

Flannery glared at him and without a 
word strode from the room, slamming the 
outer door behind him. 


“Unless 


, vu 
HOUGHTFULLY Charlie Chan picked 
up Sir Frederic’s clippings from the 
desk and, taking out a huge wallet, stowed 
them away inside. Barry Kirk’s eyes were 
on the door through which Flannery had 
taken his unceremonious departure. 

“I’m very much afraid,”’ he said, “that 
the policeman’s lot is not a happy one. The 
dear old captain seemed a bit--what’s a 
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good word for it—nettled? Ah, yes, net- 
tled is a very good word.” 

Miss Morrow smiled. “He's frightfully 
puzzled, and that always makes a police- 
man cross.” 

“T hope it doesn’t have that effect on 
you,” Kirk said. 

“Tf it did, I’d be so cross right at this 
moment you’d order me out of your life 
forever.” 

“A trifle baffled, eh?”’ 

“Can you wonder? Was there ever a 
case like this?”’ She picked up her coat, 
which she had brought with her from the 
bungalow. “All that about Marie Lan- 
telme.” 

““Humbly making suggestion,”’ remarked 
Chan, “do not think too much about 
Marie Lantelme. She is— what you say 
an issue from the side. Remember always 
one big fact—Sir Frederic Bruce dead on 
this very floor, the velvet shoes absent from 
his feet. Wandering too far from that, we 
are lost. Think of Eve Durand, think of 
Hilary Galt, but think most of all regarding 
Sir Frederic and last night. Bestow Marie 
Lantelme in distant pigeonhole of mind. 
That way alone, we progress, we advance.” 

The girl sighed. ‘‘Shall we ever advance? 
I doubt it.” 

“Take cheer,”’ advised Chan. ‘A wise 
man said: ‘The dark clouds pass, the blue 
heavens abide.’’”” He bowed low and dis- 
appeared toward the stairs leading up to 
the bungalow. 

Barry Kirk held the girl’s coat. 

*** All time we get in deeper,’”’ he quoted. 
“It begins to look like a long and very in- 
volved case.” 

“I’m afraid it does,’’ Miss Morrow re- 
plied. 

“What do you mean—afraid? You and I 
are very brainy people—thanks for includ- 
ing me—and we should welcome a good stiff 
test of our powers. Let’s get together for a 
conference very soon.” 

“Do you think that’s necessary?”’ 

“*T’m sure of it.” 

“Then it’s all settled,’’ she smiled. 
“Thanks for the lunch, and good-by.” 

When Kirk reached the bungalow, Char- 
lie called to him from the room formerly oc- 
cupied by the man from Scotland Yard. 
Going in, he found the detective standing 
thoughtfully before Sir Frederic’s luggage, 
now piled neatly in a corner. 

“You have investigated these properties 
of Sir Frederic?’’ Chan asked. 

Kirk shook his head. ‘No, I haven't. 
That’s hardly in my line. Flannery went 
through them last night and evidently 
found nothing. He told me to turn them 
over to the British consul.” 

“Flannery travels with too much haste,” 
protested Chan. ‘‘ You have the keys, per- 
haps? If so I experience a yearning of my 
own to look inside.” 

Kirk handed him the keys and left him 
alone. For a long time Chan proceeded 
with his search. Finally he appeared in the 
living room with a great collection of books 
under his arm. 

“Find anything?” Kirk asked. 

‘‘Nothing at all,’’ Chan returned, “‘ with 
these somewhat heavy exceptions. Deign 
to come closer if you will be kind enough.” 

Kirk rose and casually examined the 
books. His offhand manner vanished and 
he cried excitedly: ‘‘Great Scott!” 

“The same from me,” Chan smiled. 
“You have noted the name of the author of 
these volumes.”’ He read off the titles: 
‘Across China and Back. Wanderings in 
Persia. A year in the Gobi Desert. Tibet, 
the Top of the World. My Life as an Ex- 
plorer.”” His eyes narrowed as he looked at 
Kirk. ‘All the work of our good friend, 
Colonel Beetham. No other books amid 
Sir Frederic’s luggage. Does it not strike 
you as strange—his keen interest in one 
solitary author?” 

“Tt certainly does,” 
wonder ‘3 


agreed Kirk. “I 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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For over a@ quarter-century, 
F. A. Seiberling has been an acknowl- 
edged leader in the tire industry. 

Practically every major improvement 
in tire manufacturing—in tire construc- 
tion—bears the imprint of his inventive 
genius, or has been developed under his 
direction and leadership. 

As President of the Lincoln Highway 
Association, his pioneering spirit rejoiced 
in the task of bringing toward fulfillment 
the first vision of a great national highway. 

Today he is cooperating in what prom- 
ises to be the greatest road-building 
achievement of all time; the planning of a 
high road which will bind a hemisphere to- 
gether into one social and commercial unit 
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odays Buying 
and 
‘Tomorrows Buy 


An Editorial by 
JA. Seiberling 


HE flower that is chosen 
this spring for the beauty 
of its bloom, for its delicate perfume, is 
the flower which will be grown for next 
spring. Today’s buying makes tomor- 
row’s buy. This is true of flowers, is 
true of shoes, and hats, and motor cars— 

And tires. 

We offered you tires which were finer 
in quality; you bought them—bought 
more—and we grew. 

To quality we added quantity—and 
grew faster. 

Our confidence in our product led us 
to announce recently The Seiberling 
Tire Protection Plan, under which the 
purchaser of a Seiberling All-Tread is 
protected for a full year against any 
further tire expense due to accident. 

And our growth became phenomenal. 

We are proud of the fact that we have 
prospered through your selection—that 
the buy we offer you today is the result 


of your yesterday’s buying. 
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“THs one has the fairer bloom, 
this the more graceful form, this 
one the more vigorous bud 

The discriminating shopper 
compares, judges, selects; there 
is always a reward for the better 
buyer—even in flowers— 


Or tires. 
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Tuere will be a breath of 
SPRINGTIME in next week's 
program by the SEIBERLING 
SINGERS—it will bring to you 


the freshness of buds and blos- 
soms,—of daffodil and crocus. 

Tuesday eveningateight-thirty, 
from WEAF and twenty-nine 
other stations of the Red Chain. 
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CA Better Buy 
Jor the 
Better Buyer 


The experience and _ skill acquired 









by F. A. Seiberling in designing, mak- 






ing and selling over 50,000,000 tires— 






A one-piece tread with sidewall pro- 






tection— 





Quality, to which has been added 






quantity: twenty per cent more rubber, 






twenty-five per cent stronger cotton— 






And now, based upon a confidence 






in our product which millions of car- 






owners share, we offer to the purchaser 






of a Seiberling All-Tread— 

ONE FULL YEAR’S FREE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FURTHER TIRE EXPENSE 
DUE TO ACCIDENT— 


A better buy to reward the better buyer. 










THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

“T have never ceased to wonder. When I 
look into deep eyes of the lonely explorer 
last night, I ask myself, what make of man 
is this? No sooner is Sir Frederic low on 
the floor than my thoughts fly back to that 
mysterious face. So cold, so calm, but who 
knows with what hot fires beneath?” He 
selected one enormous volume—the Life. 
“T feel called upon to do some browsing 
amid Sir Frederic’s modest library. I will 
advance first on this, which will grant me 
bird’s-eye look over an adventurous career.” 

‘“‘A good idea,”’ Kirk nodded. 

Before Chan could settle to his reading, 
the bell rang and Paradise admitted Mrs. 
Dawson Kirk. She came in as blithely as 
a girl. ‘Hello, Barry. Mr. Chan, 
I rather thought I'd find you here. Didn’t 
sail after all, did you?” 

Chan sighed. “I have encountered some 
difficulty in bringing vacation to proper 
stop. History is a grand repeater.” 

“‘Weil, I’m glad of it,’’ said Mrs. Kirk. 
“They'll need you here. Frightful thing, 
this is. And to think, Barry, it happened 
in your building. The Kirks are not accus- 
tomed to scandal. I never slept a wink all 
night.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,’’ her grandson said. 

“Oh, you needn’t be. Not sleeping much 
anyhow, of late. Seems I got all my sleep- 
ing done years ago. Well, what’s hap- 
pened? Have they made any progress?” 

““Not much,” Kirk admitted. 

“How could they? That stupid police 
captain—he annoyed me. No subtlety. 
Sally Jordan’s boy here will show him up.” 

‘“‘Humbly accept the flattery,’’ Chan 
bowed. 

“Flattery—rot. The truth, nothing else. 
Don’t you disappoint me. All my hopes are 
pinned on you.” : 

“‘By the way,” said Kirk, “I’m glad you 
came alone. How long has that woman 
Mrs. Tupper-Brock—been with you?” 

“About a year. What’s she got to do 
with it?” 
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‘‘Well, what do you know about her? 

“Don’t be a fool, Barry. I know every- 
thing. She’s all right.” 

“You mean all her past is an open book 
to you?” 

“Nothing of the sort. I never asked 
about it. I didn’t have to. I’m a judge of 
people. One look—that’s enough for me.” 

Kirk laughed. ‘“*What a smart lady. As 
a matter of fact, you don’t know a thing 
about her, do you?” 

“Oh, yes, I do. 
Devonshire.” 

** Devonshire, eh?” 

“Yes. Her husband was a clergyman 
you’d know that by her starved look. He’s 
dead now.” 

““And that’s the extent of your knowl- 
edge?” 

‘**You’re barking up the wrong tree— but 
you would. A nice boy, but never very 
clever. However, I didn’t come here to dis- 
cuss Helen Tupper-Brock. It has just oc- 
curred to me that I didn’t tell all I knew last 
night.” 

‘“‘Concealing evidence, eh?” smiled Kirk. 

“T don’t know—it may be evidence— 
probably not. Tell me—have they dug up 
any connection between Sir Frederic and 
that little Mrs. Enderby?” 

“*No, they haven’t. Have you?” 

“Well, it was just after the pictures 
started. 1 went out into the kitchen * 

“You would.” 

““My throat was dry. 
water in the living room. But what could 
I expect in a man-run house? In the pas- 
sageway I came upon Sir Frederic and Mrs. 
Enderby engaged in what appeared to be a 
quite serious talk.” 

“What were they saying?” 

“I’m no eavesdropper. Besides, they 
stopped suddenly when I appeared and re- 
mained silent until I had gone by. When I 
returned a few moments later both were 
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pair to dinner. I'll turn your information 
over to Miss Morrow.” 

“‘What’s Miss Morrow got to do with 
it?’’ snapped the old lady. 

**She’s handling the case for the district 
attorney’s office.” 

“What! You mean to say they’ve put 
an important case like this in the hands 
of ——” 

‘Calm yourself. Miss Morrow is a very 
intelligent young woman.” 

“She couldn’t be. She’s too good- 
looking.” 

“Miracles happen,” laughed Kirk. 

His grandmother regarded him keenly. 
“You look out for yourself, my boy.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“The Kirk men always did have a weak- 
ness for clever women—the attraction of 
opposites, I presume. That’s how I came 
to marry into the family.” 

“You don’t happen to have an inferiority 
complex about you, do you?” 

“No, sir. That’s one thing the new gen- 
eration will never be able to pin on me. 
Well, go ahead and tell Miss Morrow about 
Eileen Enderby. But I fancy the impor- 
tant member of the investigating commit- 
tee has heard it already. I’m speaking of 
Mr. Chan.” She rose. “I wrote Sally Jor- 
dan this morning that I’d met you,” she 
went on to the detective. “I said I thought 
the mainland couldn’t spare you just yet.” 

Chan shrugged. ‘“ Mainland enjoys spec- 
tacle of weary postman plodding on his 
holiday walk,” he replied. ‘‘No offense is 
carried, but I am longing for Hawaii.” 

“Well, that’s up to you,” remarked Mrs. 
Kirk bluntly. “‘Solve this case quickly and 
run before the next one breaks. I must go 
along. I’ve a club meeting. That’s what 
my life’s come to—club meetings. Barry, 
keep me posted on this thing. First excite- 
ment in my neighborhood in twenty years. 
I don’t want to miss any of it.” 

Kirk let her out and returned to the liv- 
ing room. The quick winter dusk was fail- 
ing and he switched on the lights. 

“All of which,” he said, ‘“‘brings little 
Eileen into it again. She did seem a bit on 
edge last night—even before she saw that 
man on the fire escape. If she really did see 
him. I’ll put Miss Morrow on her trail, 
eh?” 

Chan looked up from his big book and 
nodded without interest. “‘ All you can do.” 

“She doesn’t intrigue you much, does 
she?” Kirk smiled. 

“This Colonel Beetham,” 

Chan. ‘“ What a man!” 

Kirk looked at his watch. “I’m sorry, 
but I’m dining tonight at the Cosmopolitan 
Club with a friend. I made the engagement 
several days ago.” 

‘Greatly pained,”’ said Chan, “‘if I inter- 
fered with your plans in any way. Tell 
me—our Colonel Beetham—you have seen 
him at Cosmopolitan Club?” 

“Yes. Somebody’s given him a card. I 
meet him around there occasionally. I 
must take you over to the club one of these 
days.” 

“The honor will be immense,’’ Chan said 
gravely. 

“Paradise will give you dinner,” 
told him. 

““Not to be considered,”’ Chan protested. 
“Your staff in kitchen deserves holiday 
after last night’s outburst. I am doing too 
much eating at your gracious board. I, too, 
will dine elsewhere. There are little mat- 
ters into which I would peer inquiringly.” 

“As you wish,” nodded Kirk. He went 
into his bedroom, leaving Chan to the 
book. 

At 6:30, after Kirk had left, Chan also 
descended to the street. He had dinner at 
an inexpensive little place and, when it was 
finished, strolled with what looked like an 
aimless step in the direction of Chinatown. 

The Chinese are a nocturnal race; Grant 
Avenue’s shops were alight and thronged 
with customers, its sidewalk crowded with 
idlers who seemed at a loose end for the 
evening. The younger men were garbed 
like their white contemporaries; the older, 
in the black satin blouse and trousers of 
China, shuffled along on felt-shod feet. 
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Here and there walked a Chinese matron 
who had all too obviously never sought to 
reduce. A sprinkling of bright-eyed flap- 
pers lightened the picture. 

Chan turned up Washington Street, then 
off into the gloomy stretch’ of Waverly 
Place. He climbed dimly lighted stairs and 
knocked at a familiar door. 

Surprise is not in the lexicon of the race, 
and Chan Kee Lim admitted him with 
stolid face. Though they had said farewell 
only that morning, the detective’s call was 
accepted calmly by his cousin. 

“T am here again,’”’ Chan said in Can- 
tonese. “It was my thought that I was 
leaving the mainland, but the fates have 
decreed otherwise.” 

“Enter,” his cousin said. “Here in my 
poor house the welcome never cools. Deign 
to sit on this atrociously ugly stool.” 

“You are too kind,”’ Charlie returned. 
“TI am, as you must surmise, the victim of 
my despicable calling. If you will so far 
condescend, I require information.” 

Kee Lim’s eyes narrowed and he stroked 
his thin gray beard. He did not approve of 
that calling, as Charlie well knew. 

“You are involved,” he said coldly, 
“with the white-devil police?” 

Chan shrugged. ‘Unfortunately, yes. 
But I ask no betrayal of confidence from 
you. A harmless question, only. Perhaps 
you could tell me of a stranger, a tourist, 
who has been guest of relatives in Jackson 
Street? The name Li Gung.” 

Kee Lim nodded. “I have not met him, 
but I have heard talk at the Tong House. 
He is one who has traveled much in foreign 
lands. For some time he has been domi- 
ciled with his cousin Henry Li, the basket 
importer, who lives American style in the 
big apartment house on Jackson Street— 
the Oriental Apartments, I believe. I have 
not been inside, but I understand there are 
bathrooms and other strange developments 
of what the white devil is pleased to call 
his civilization.” 

“You are an acquaintance of Henry 
Li?” Charlie asked. 

Kee Lim’s eyes hardened. 
the honor,” he replied. 

Charlie understood. His cousin would 
have no part in whatever he proposed. He 
rose from his ebony stool. 

“You are extremely kind,” he said. 
“That was the extent of my desire. Duty 
says I must walk my way.” 

Kee Lim also rose. “‘The briefness of 
your stop makes it essential you come 
again. There is always a welcome here.” 

“Only too well do I know it,’’ nodded 
Charlie. ‘‘I am busy man, but we will 
meet again. I am saying good-by.” 

His cousin followed to the door. ‘‘I hope 
you have a safe walk,’ he remarked, and 
there was, it seemed, something more in his 
mind than the conventional farewell wish. 

Chan set out at once for Jackson Street. 
Halfway up the hill he encount«red the 
gaudy front of the Oriental Apartments. 
Here the more prosperous members of the 
Chinese colony lived in the manner of their 
adopted country. He entered the lobby 
and studied the letter boxes. Henry Li, he 
discovered, lived on the second floor. 
Ignoring the push buttons, he tried the 
door. It was unlocked, and he went inside. 
He climbed to the third floor, walking 
softly as he passed the apartment occupied 
by Henry Li. For a moment he stood at 
the head of the stairs, then started down. 
He had proceeded about halfway to the 
floor below, when suddenly he appeared to 
lose his footing and descended with a 
terrific clatter to the second-floor landing. 
The door of Henry Li’s apartment opened 
and a fat little Chinese in a business suit 
peered out. 

“You are concerned in an accident?”’ he 
inquired solicitously. 

“‘Haie!” cried Chan, picking himself up. 
“The evil spirits pursue me. I have lost my 
footing on these slippery stairs.”” He tried 
to walk, but limped pitifully. “I fear I 
have given my ankle a bad turn. If I could 
sit quietly for a moment 2 

The little man threw wide his door. 
““Condescend to enter my contemptible 
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house. My chairs are plain and uncomfort- 
able, but you must try one.” 

Profuse in thanks, Chan followed him 
into an astonishing living room. Hang- 
chau silk hangings and a few pieces of teak- 
wood mingled with blatant plush furniture 
from some department store. A small boy, 
about thirteen, was seated at a radio which 
ground out dance music. He wore the 
khaki uniform of a boy scout, with a bright 
yellow handkerchief about his throat. 

“Please sit here,” invited Henry Li, in- 
dicating a huge chair of green plush. “I 
trust the pain is not very acute.” 

“It begins to subside,’’ Chan told him. 
“You are most kind.” 

The boy had shut off the radio and was 
standing before Charlie Chan with keen 
interest in his bright eyes. 

“A most regrettable thing,’ explained 
his father. ‘‘The gentleman has turned his 
ankle on our detestable stairs.” 

“So sorry,” the boy announced. His 
eyes grew even brighter. ‘“‘All boy scouts 
know how to make bandages. I will get 
my first-aid kit re 

“No, no,” protested Chan hastily. ‘Do 
not trouble yourself. The injury is not 
serious.”’ 

“Tt would be no trouble at all,’’ the boy 
assured him. With some difficulty Charlie 
dissuaded him and, to the detective’s great 
relief, the boy disappeared. 

“TI will sit and rest for the moment,” 
Chan said to Henry Li. “I trust I am no 
great obstacle here. The accident over- 
whelmed me when I was on the search for 
an old friend of mine—Li Gung by name.” 

Henry Li’s little eyes rested for a moment 
on the picture of a middle-aged Chinese in 
a silver frame on the mantel. 

“You are a friend of Li Gung?”’ he in- 
quired. 

The moment had been enough for Chan. 
“T am—and I see his photograph above 
there, tastefully framed. Is it true, then, 
that he is stopping here? Has my search 
ended so fortunately after all?” 

“He was here,”’ Li replied, ‘“‘but only 
this morning he walked his way.” 

““Gone!”’ Chan’s face fell. ‘‘ Alas, then 
I am too late. Would you be so kind as to 
tell me where he went?” 

Henry Li became discreet. ‘‘He disap- 
peared on business of his own, with which 
I have no concern,”’ he remarked. 

“Of course. But it is a great pity. A 
friend of mine—an American gentleman 
who goes on a long, hazardous journey 
required his services. The recompense 
would have been of generous amount.” 

Li shook his head. ‘‘The matter would 
have held no interest for Gung,” he an- 
nounced. “He is otherwise occupied.” 

“Ah, yes. Hestill remains in the employ 
of Col. John Beetham?” 

““No doubt he does.” 

“Still, the reward in this other matter 
would have been great. But it may be that 
he is very loyal to Colonel Beetham. A 
loyalty cemented through many years. I 
am trying to figure, but I cannot. How 
long is it your honorable cousin is in 
Colonel Beetham’s service?” 

“Long enough to cement loyalty, as you 
say,’”’ returned Li noncommittally. 

“Fifteen years, perhaps?” hazarded 
Chan. 

“Tt might be.” 

“Or even longer?” 

“As to that, I do not know.” 

Chan nodded. ‘“‘When you know, to 
know that you know, and when you do not 
know, to know that you do not know—that 
is true knowledge, as the master said.’”’ He 
moved his foot and a spasm of pain spread 
over his fat face. “‘A great man—Colonel 
Beetham. A most remarkable man. Li 
Gung has been fortunate. With Colonel 
Beetham he has seen Tibet, Persia—even 
India. He has told you, perhaps, of his 
visits to India with Colonel Beetham?” 

In the slanting eyes of the host a stub- 
born expression was evident. ‘He says 
little, my cousin,’’ Henry Li remarked. 

“Which point of character no doubt in- 
creases his value to a man like the colonel,” 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Continued from Page 108) 
uggested Chan. ‘I am very sorry he has 
While I would no doubt have failed, 
his feeling of loyalty for his pres- 
would nevertheless have 


wing 
nt employer, I 
ked to try. I promised my friend 
The outer door opened and the active 
hoy scout burst into the room. After 
came a serious, prematurely bearded 

g American with a small black case. 
have brought a physician,” cried 

Willie Li triumphantly. 

Chan gave the ambitious boy a savage 


doctor 


” 


“This 


accident, eh?” said the 
briskly. ‘Well, which one of you 
Henry Li nodded toward Chan. 
ventieman’s ankle,’ he said. 

The white man went at once to Chan’s 

de. ‘‘Let’s have a look at it.” 

‘Tt is nothing,’’ Chan protested. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing at all.” 

He held out his foot, and the doctor 
ripped off shoe and stocking. He made a 
quick examination with his fingers, turned 
the foot this way and that, and studied it 
thoughtfully for a moment. Then he 
stood up. 

“What are you trying to do—kid me?” 
he said with disgust. ‘“‘Nothing wrong 
there.” 

“‘T remarked the injury was of the slight- 
est,”” Chan said. He looked at Henry Li. 
An expression of complete understanding 
lighted the basket merchant’s face. 

‘* Five dollars, please,’’ said the doctor. 

Chan produced his purse and counted 
out the money. With an effort he refrained 
from looking in the boy’s direction. 

The white man left abruptly. Chan drew 
on his stocking, slipped into his shoe and 
stood up. His dignity requiring that he 
still maintain the fiction, he limped elab- 
orately. 

“These white 
marked glumly. 
lollars, please.” 

Henry Li was looking at him keenly. “I 
recali,”’ he said, ‘“‘there was one other who 
came to ask questions about Li Gung. An 
Englishman---2 large man. They are clever 
and cool, the English, like a thief amid the 
fire. Was it not his death I read about in 
the morning’s paper?” 

“TF know nothing of the matter,” re- 
sponded Chan stiffly. 

“Of course.”” Henry Li followed to the 
door. “If you will accept advice offered in 
humble spirit,’”’ he added, ‘‘you will walk 
softly. What a pity if you encountered a 
really serious accident.’ 

Mumbling a good-by, Chan went out. 
By the door he passed young Willie Li, who 
was grinning broadly. The event had come 
to an unexpected ending, but none the less 
the lad was happy. He was a boy scout 
and he had done his good turn for the day. 

Chan returned to the street, thoroughly 
upset. Rarely had any of his little decep- 
tions ended so disastrously. His usefulness 
on the trail of Li Gung was no doubt over 
for all time. He consigned all boy scouts to 
limbo with one muttered imprecation. 

entering a drug store, he purchased a 
quantity of lampblack and a camel’s-hair 
Then he went on to the Kirk Build- 
ing. The night watchman took him up to 
the bungalow, and he let himself in with a 
key Kirk had given him. The place was 
dark and silent. He switched on the lights 
and made a round of the rooms. No one 
seemed to be about 

He unlocked the compartment in Kirk’s 
desk and carefully removed the sheet of 
paper that had arrived in the envelope from 
Scotland Yard. With satisfaction he noted 
the paper was of a cheap variety, highly 
glazed. Along the lines where it had been 
folded, someone's fingers must have pressed 
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glowing brightly at his side, he cautiously 
sprinkled the black powder in the most 
Then he carefully dusted it 
He was rewarded by the 
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the office that received Sir Frederic’s mail. 
In some way he must procure impressions 
of Enderby’s thumb. 

He returned the paper to the compart- 
ment, and with it the tools of his investiga- 
tion. Turning over ways and means in his 
mind, he sat down in a comfortable chair, 
took up Col. John Beetham’s story of his 
life and began to read. 

Something more than an hour later Para- 
dise came in from outside. He was absent 
fora moment inthe pantry. Then, entering 
the living room with his inevitable silver 
platter, he removed a few letters and laid 
them on Kirk’s desk. 

“The last mail is in, sir,” he announced. 
“There is a picture post card for you.” 

He carried card and tray negligently at 
his side, as though to express his contempt 
for picture post cards. Chan looked up in 
surprise; he had telephoned the hotel to 
forward any mail to him here, and this was 
quick work. Paradise offered the tray and 
Chan daintily took up the ecard. 

It was from his youngest girl, designed to 
catch him just before he left. ‘Hurry 
home, honorable father,”’ she wrote. ‘‘We 
miss you all the time. This is kona 
weather here now, and we have ninety de- 
grees of climate every day. Wishing to see 
you soon. Your loving daughter, Anna.”’ 

Chan turned over the card. He saw a 
picture of Waikiki, the surf boards riding 
the waves, Diamond Head beyond. He 
sighed with homesickness and sat for a 
long moment immobile in his chair. 

But as Paradise left the room the little 
detective leaped nimbly to his feet and re- 
turned to the desk. For Paradise had glued 
the post card to his tray with one large, 
moist thumb—a thumb which had fortu- 
nately rested on the light blue of Hawaii’s 
lovely sky. 

Quickly Chan applied lampblack and 
brush. Then he removed the blank paper 
from the compartment and, with the aid of 
a reading glass, studied the impressions. 

He leaned back in his chair with a puz- 
zled frown. He knew now that he need not 
investigate the finger prints of Carrick 
Enderby. The thumb print of Paradise was 
on the post card, and the same print was on 
the blank sheet of paper that had arrived in 
the envelope from Scotland Yard. It was 
Paradise, then, who had tampered with Sir 
Frederic’s mail. 
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HURSDAY morning dawned bright and 

fair. Stepping briskly from his bed to 
the window, Chan saw the sunlight spar- 
kling cheerily on the waters of the harbor. 
It was a clear cool world he looked upon, 
and the sight was invigorating. Not for- 
ever would he wander amid his present 
dark doubts and perplexities; one of these 
days he wouid see the murderer of Sir Fred- 
eric as plainly as he now saw the distant 
towers of Oakland. After thatthe Pa- 
cific, the lighthouse on Makapuu Point, 
Diamond Head and a palm-fringed shore, 
and finally his beloved town of Honolulu 
nestling in the emerald cup of the hills. 

Calm and unhurried, he prepared him- 
self for another day, and left his bedroom. 
Barry Kirk, himself immaculate and un- 
perturbed, was seated at the breakfast 
table reading the morning paper. Chan 
smiled at thought of the bomb he was about 
to toss at his gracious host. For he had not 
seen Kirk the previous night after his dis- 
covery. Though he had waited until mid- 
night, the young man had not returned, and 
Chan had gone sleepily to bed. 

“‘Good morning,” Kirk said. 
the famous sleuth today?” 

“Doing as well as could be predicted,” 
Chan replied. ‘You are tiptop yourself. 
I see it without the formal inquiring.”’ 

“True enough,” Kirk answered. “I am 
full of vim, vigor and ambition, and ready 
for a new day’s discoveries. By the way, I 
called Miss Morrow last night and gave her 
my gtandmother’s story about Hileen En- 
derby. She’s going to arrange an interview 
with the lady, and you're invited. I hope I 
won't be left out of the party, either. If 
I am, it won’t be my fault.” 


“*How’s 
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Chan nodded. ‘Interview is certainly 
indicated,”’ he agreed. 

Paradise entered, haughty and dignified 
as always and, after he had bestowed on 
each a suave good morning, placed orange 
juice before them. Kirk lifted his glass. 

“Your very good health,” he said, “‘in 
the wine of the country— California orange 
juice. How did you spend last evening?” 

“Me?” Chan shrugged. ‘I made slight 
sally into Chinatown.” 

“On Li Gung’s trail, eh? What luck?” 

“The poorest,”’ returned Chan, grimac- 
ing at the memory. “I encounter Chinese 
boy scout panting to do good turn, and he 
does me one of the worst I ever suffered.” 
He recounted his adventure, to Kirk’s 
amusement. 

“Tough luck,” laughed the young man. 
“* However, you probably got all you could, 
at that.” 

“Later,”’ continued Chan, “the luck bet- 
ters itself.’ Paradise came in with the 
cereal, and Chan watched him in silence. 
When the butler had gone he added: “Last 
night in living room out there I make as- 
tonishing discovery.” 

“You did? What was that?” 

“How much you know about this perfect 
servant of yours?” 

Kirk started. ‘“‘ Paradise? 
You don’t mean 

“He came with references?” 

“King George couldn’t have brought 
better. Dukes and earls spoke of him in 
glowing terms. And why not? He’s the 
best servant in the world.” 

“Too bad,’’ commented Chan. 

““What do you mean, too bad?” 

“Too bad best servant in world has 
weakness for steaming open letters sg 
He stopped suddenly, for Paradise was 
entering with bacon and eggs. When he 
had gone out Kirk leaned over and spoke 
in a low, tense voice. 

“Paradise opened that letter from Scot- 
land Yard? How do you know?” 

Briefly Charlie told him, and Kirk’s face 
grew gloomy at the tale. 

“I suppose I should have been pre- 
pared,”’ he sighed. ‘“‘The butler is always 
mixed up in a thing like this. But Para- 
dise—my paragon of all the virtues! Oh, 
well, ‘twas ever thus. I never loved a young 
gazelle—what’s the rest of it? What shall 
I do—fire him?” 

“Oh, no,” protested Chan. “For the 
present, silence only. He must not know 
we are aware of his weakness. Just watch- 
fully waiting.” 

“Suits me,” agreed Kirk. “I'll hang on 
to him until you produce the handcuffs. 
What a pity it will seem to lock up such 
competent hands as his.” 

‘*May not happen,’’ Chan suggested. 

“‘T hope not,”” Kirk answered fervently. 

After breakfast Chan called the Globe 
office and got Bill Rankin’s home address. 
He routed the reporter from a well-earned 
sleep and asked him to come at once to the 
bungalow. 

An hour later Rankin, brisk and full of 
enthusiasm, arrived on the scene. He 
grinned broadly as he shook hands. 

“Couldn’t quite pull it off, eh?” he 
chided. ‘“‘The cool, calm Oriental turned 
back at the dock.” 

Chan nodded. ‘Cool, calm Oriental gets 
too much like mainland Americans from 
circling in such lowering society. I have 
remained to assist Captain Flannery, much 
to his well-concealed delight.” 

Rankin laughed. ‘Yes, I talked with 
him last night. He’s tickled pink, but he 
won't admit it, even to himself. Well, 
what’s the dope? Who killed Sir Frederic?” 

“A difficult matter to determine,’”’ Chan 
replied. ‘‘We must go into the past, up- 
earthing here and there. Just at present I 
am faced by small problem with whieh you 
can assist. So I have ventured to annoy 
you.” 

“No annoyance whatever. I’m happy to 
have you call on me. What are your or- 
ders?” 

“‘For the present, keep everything shaded 
by darkness. No publicity. You under- 
stand it?” 
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“All right—for the present. But when 
the big moment comes I’m the fair-haired 
boy. You understand it?” 

Chan smiled. ‘‘ Yes, you are the chosen 
one. That will happen. Just now, a little 
covered investigation. You recall the story 
of Eve Durand?” 

“Will I ever forget it? I don’t know 
when anything has made such an impres- 
sion on me. Peshawar—the dark hills 
the game of hide and seek—the little 
blonde who never came back from the ride. 
If that isn’t what the flappers used to call 
intriguing, I don’t know what is.” 

“You speak true. Fifteen years ago, Sir 
Frederic said. But from neither Sir Fred 
eric nor the clipping did I obtain the exact 
date, and for it I am yearning. On what 
day of what month, presumably in the year 
1912, did Eve Durand wander off into un 
limitable darkness of India? Could you 
supply the fact?” 

Rankin nodded. ‘A story like that must 
have been in the newspapers all over the 
world. I’ll have a look at our files for the 
year 1912 and see what I can find.” 

“Good enough,” said Chan. ‘Note one 
other matter, if you please. Suppose you 
find accounts. Is the name of Col. John 
Beetham anywhere mentioned?” 

“What! Beetham! That bird? 
in it?” 

“You know him?’ 

“‘Sure —I interviewed him. A mysterious 
sort of guy. If he’s in it the story’s even 
better than I thought.” 

“*He may not be,’”’ warned Chan. “Iam 
curious, that is all. You will then explore 
in files?” 

“T certainly will. You’ll hear from me 
pronto. I’m on my way now.” 

The reporter hurried off, leaving Chan to 
his ponderous book. For a long time he 
wandered with Colonel Beetham through 
lonely places, over blazing sands at one mo- 
ment, at another over waste lands of snow. 
Men and camels and mules lay dead on the 
trail, but Beetham pushed on. Nothing 
stopped him. 

During luncheon the telephone rang and 
Kirk answered. “Hello. Oh, Miss 
Morrow. Of course. Good—he’ll be there. 
So will I. I beg your pardon? 

No trouble at all. Mr. Chan’s a stranger 
here and I don’t want him to get lost. 

Yes. Yes, I’m coming, so get re- 
signed, lady—get resigned.” 

He hung up. “Well, we’re invited to 
Miss Morrow’s office at two o’clock to meet 
the Enderbys. That is, you’re invited, and 
I’m going anyhow.” 

At two precisely Chan and his host en- 
tered the girl’s office, a dusty, ill-lighted 
room piled high with law The 
deputy district attorney rose from behind 
an orderly desk and greeted them smilingly. 

Kirk stood looking about the room. 
“Great Scott, is this where you spend your 
days?’ He walked tothe window. “ Charm- 
ing view of the alley, isn’t it? I must take 
you out in the country sometime and show 
you the grass and the trees. You'd be sur- 
prised.” 

“Oh, this room isn’t so bad,” the girl 
answered. “I’m not like some people. I 
keep my mind on my work.” 

Flannery came in. ‘‘ Well, here we are 
again,” he said. ‘‘All set for another tall 
story. Mrs. Enderby this time, eh? More 
women in this case than in the League of 
Women Voters.” 

“You still appear in baffled stage,’’ Chan 
suggested. 

“Sure I do,” admitted the captain. “‘And 
how about you? I don’t hear any very 
illuminating deductions from you.” 

“At any moment now,” grinned Chan, 
“T may dazzle you with great light.” 

“Well, don’t hurry on my account,”’ ad- 
vised Flannery. ‘‘We’ve got all year on 
this, of course. It’s only Sir Frederic Bruce 
of Scotland Yard who was murdered. No 
body cares—except the whole British, &m- 
pire.” 

“You have made progress?” 

“How could I? Every time I get all set 
to go at the thing in a reasonable way I 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
have to stop and hunt for a missing woman. 
I tell you, I’m getting fed up on that end of 
it. If there’s any more nonsense about 44 
The door opened and a clerk admitted 
Carrick Enderby and his wife. Eileen 
Enderby, even before she spoke, seemed 
flustered and nervous. Miss Morrow rose. 
“How do you do?” she said. “Sit down, 
It was good of you to come.” 
“Of course we came,” Eileen Enderby 


| replied. “‘Though what it is you want, I 





| called you out into a passageway. 
| wanted to speak to you alone.” 


| who nodded. 
| did. 


| tioned a girl 


for one can’t imagine.” 

““We must let Miss Morrow tell us what 
is wanted, Eileen,’”’ drawled her husband. 

“Oh, naturally.”” Mrs. Enderby’s blue 
eyes turned from one to the other and rested 
at last on the bulk of Captain Flannery. 

“We're going to ask a few questions, Mrs. 
Enderby,” began Miss Morrow. ‘Ques- 
tions that I know you'll be glad to answer. 
Tell me-——had you ever met Sir Frederic 
Bruce before Mr. Kirk’s dinner party the 
other night?” 

“T’d never even heard of him,’ 
the woman firmly. 

“Ah, yes. Yet just after Colonel Beetham 
began to show his pictures, Sir Frederic 
He 


replied 


Eileen Enderby looked at her husband, 
“Yes,”’ she admitted, “he 
I was never so surprised in my life.” 
“‘What did Sir Frederic want to speak 


| to you about?” 


“Tt was a most amazing thing. He men- 
a girl I once knew very well.” 
‘“‘What about the girl?” 

“Well, it was quite a mystery. This girl 


| Sir Frederic spoke of —she disappeared one 
| night. Just walked off into the dark and 


was never heard of again.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Did she 
disappear at Peshawar, in India?” Miss 
Morrow inquired. 

“India? Why, no; not at all,” replied 
Eileen Enderby. 

“Oh, I see. Then he was speaking of 
Marie Lantelme, who disappeared from 
Nice?” 

“Nice? Marie Lantelme? I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.”” Mrs. Ender- 
by’s pretty forehead wrinkled in amaze- 
ment. 

For the first time, Chan spoke. “It is 
now how many years,” he asked, “since 
your friend was last seen?” 


“Why, it must be—let me think 


| seven—yes, seven years.” 


“She disappeared from New York, per- 
haps?” 

“From New York—yes.” 

“Her name was Jennie Jerome?” 

“Yes, Jennie Jerome.” 

Chan took out his wallet and removed a 
clipping. He handed it to Miss Morrow. 

“Once more, and I am hoping for the 
last time,’”’ he remarked, ‘I would humbly 
request that you read aloud a scrap of 
paper from Sir Frederic’s effects.” 

Miss Morrow took the paper, her eyes 
wide. Captain Flannery’s face was a study 
in scarlet. The girl began to read: 


“What happened to Jennie Jerome? A famous 
New York modiste and an even more famous 
New York illustrator are among those who have 
been asking themselves that question for the 
past seven years, 

“Jennie Jerome was what the French call a 
manikin, a model employed by the fashionable 
house of DuFour et Cie., on Fifth Avenue, in 
New York. She was something more than a 
model, a rack for pretty clothes; she was a girl 
of charming and marked personality, and a 
beauty that will not be forgot in seven times 
years. Though employed but a brief 
time by DuFour, she was the most popular of 
all their models among the distinguished patrons 
of the house. A celebrated New York illustrator 
saw her picture in a newspaper and at once 
her out, offering her a large sum of 
money to pose for him. 


seven 


sought 


Jennie Jerome seemed delighted at the op- 
portunity. She invited a number of her friends 
to a little dinner party at her apartment to 
celebrate the event. When these friends arrived, 
the door of her apartment stood open. They 
entered, The table was set, the candles lighted, 
preparations for the dinner apparent. But the 
hostess was nowhere about. 

‘The boy at the telephone switchboard in the 
hall below reported that a few minutes before 
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he had seen her run down the stairs and vanish 
into the night. He was the last person who saw 
Jennie Jerome. Her employer, Madame Du- 
Four, and the illustrator who had been struck 
by her beauty, made every possible effort to 
trace her. These efforts came to nothing. Jennie 
Jerome had vanished into thin air. Eloped? 
But no man’s name was ever linked with hers. 
Murdered? Perhaps. No one knows. At any 
rate, Jennie Jerome had gone without leaving a 
trace, and there the matter has rested for seven 
years.” 


‘Another one of ’em!” cried Flannery 
as Miss Morrow stopped reading. ‘Great 
Scott, what are we up against?” 

“A puzzle,” suggested Chan calmly. He 
restored the clipping to his pocketbook. 

“T’ll say so,” Flannery growled. 

“You knew Jennie Jerome?”’ Miss Mor- 
row said to Eileen Enderby. 

Mrs. Enderby nodded. ‘‘Yes. I was 
employed by the same firm—DuFour. One 
of the models too. I was working there 
when I met Mr. Enderby, who was in 
a New York office at the time. I knew 
Jennie well. If I may say so, that story 
you just read has been touched up a bit. 
Jennie Jerome was just an ordinarily pretty 
girl—nothing torave about. I believe some 
illustrator did want her to pose for him. 
We all got offers like that.” 

“Leaving her beauty out of it, 
Miss Morrow, “she did disappear?” 

“Oh, yes. I was one of the guests in- 
vited to her dinner. That part of it is true 
enough. She just walked off into the night.” 

“And it was this girl whom Sir Frederic 
questioned you about?” 

“Yes. Somehow he knew I was one of 
her friends—how he knew it I can’t im- 
agine. At any rate, he asked me if I would 
know Jennie Jerome if I saw her again. I 
said I thought I would. He said: ‘Have 
you seen her in the Kirk Building this 
evening?’”’ 

“And you told him - 

“T told him I hadn’t. 
and think a minute. 
need of that. 
sure of it.” 

“And you still haven’t seen her 

“No, I haven’t.”’ 

Miss Morrow rose. ‘‘We are greatly 
obliged to you, Mrs. Enderby. That is all, 
I believe. Captain Flannery Fe 

“That’s all from me,” said Flannery. 

“Well, if there’s any more I can tell 
you ” Mrs. Enderby rose with evi- 
dent relief. 

Her husband spoke. ‘Come along, 
Eileen,” he said sternly. They went out. 
The four left behind in the office stared at 
one another in wonder. 

“There you are,” exploded Flannery, 
rising—‘‘another missing woman. Eve 
Durand, Marie Lantelme and Jennie 
Jerome—three—count ’em—three; and if 
you believe your ears, every damn one of 
’em was in the Kirk Building night before 
last. I don’t know how it sounds to you, 
but to me it’s all wrong.” 

“It does sound fishy,’”’ Barry Kirk ad- 
mitted. ‘‘The Port of Missing Women— 
and I thought I was running just an ordi- 
nary office building.” 

“All wrong, I tell you,”’ Flannery went 
on loudly. ‘It never happened, that’s all. 
Somebody’s kidding us to a fare-ye-well. 
This last story is one too many.” He 
stopped and stared at CharlieChan. ‘‘ Well, 
sergeant, what’s on your mind?” he in- 
quired. 

“Plenty,” grinned Chan. “On one side 
of our puzzle, at least, light is beginning to 
break. This last story illuminates darkness. 
You follow after me, of course.” 

“Tdonot. What are you talking about?” 

“You do not? A great pity. In good 
time, I show you.” 

“All right—all right!” cried Flannery. 
“T leave these missing women to you and 
Miss Morrow here. I don’t want to hear 
any more about ’em. I'll go dippy if I do. 
I'll stick to the main facts. Night before 
last Sir Frederic Bruce was murdered in an 
office on the twentieth floor of the Kirk 
Building. Somebody slipped away from 
that party, or somebody got in from out- 
side, and did for him. There was a book 


” 


smiled 


” 


He said to stop 
I couldn’t see the 
I hadn’t seen her—I was 


9” 
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beside him and there were marks on the 
fire escape—I didn’t tell you that, but there 
were-——and the murderer nabbed a pair of 
velvet shoes off his feet. That’s my case, 
my job, and, by heaven, I’m going after it, 
and if anybody comes to me with any more 
missing-women stories i 

He stopped. The outer door had opened 
and Eileen Enderby was coming in. At her 
heels came her husband, stern and grim. 
The woman appeared very much upset. 

““We—we've come back,” she said. She 
sank into a chair. ‘“‘My husband thinks 
he has made me see i 

“‘T have insisted,” said Carrick Enderby, 
“that my wife tell you the entire story. 
She has omitted a very important point.” 

“T’m in a terrible position,’”’ the woman 
protested. “I do hope I’m doing the right 
thing. Carry, are you sure id 

“T am sure,” cut in her husband, “that 
in a serious matter of this sort truth is the 
only sane course.” 

“But she begged me not to tell,”’ Eileen 
Enderby reminded him. ‘She pleaded so 
hard. I don’t want to make trouble for 
her.” 

“You gave no promise,” her husband 
said. “And if the woman’s done nothing 
wrong I don’t see $s 

“Look here,’”’ broke in Flannery. 
came back to tell us something. 
is it?”’ 

“You came back to tell us that you have 
seen Jennie Jerome?” suggested Miss 
Morrow. 

Mrs. Enderby nodded and 
speak with obvious reluctance. 

“Yes, I did see her—but not before I 
talked with Sir Frederic. I told him the 
truth. I hadn’t seen her then—that is, I 
had seen her, but I didn’t notice 
doesn’t, you know.” 

“But you noticed later.”’ 

“Yes—on our way home. Going down 
in the elevator. I got a good look at her 
then, and that was when I realized it. The 
elevator girl in the Kirk Building night 
before last was Jennie Jerome.” 


“You 
What 


began to 


one 


x 


APTAIN FLANNERY got up and took 

a turn about the room. He was a 
simple man and the look on his face sug- 
gested that the complexities of his calling 
were growing irksome. He stopped in 
front of Eileen Enderby. 

“So the elevator girl in the Kirk Build- 
ing was Jennie Jerome? Then you lied a 
few minutes ago when you told Miss Mor- 
row you hadn’t seen her?” 

“You can’t hold that against *her,’ 
Enderby protested. ‘‘She’s come back of 
her own free will to tell you the truth.” 

“But why didn’t she tell it in the first 
place?” 

**One doesn’t care to become involved in 
a matter of this sort. That’s only natural.” 

“All right—all right.””. Flannery turned 
back to Mrs. Enderby. “You say you 
recognized this girl when you were going 
down in the elevator on your way home 
after the dinner? And you let her see that 
you recognized her?” 

“Oh, yes. I cried out in surprise ‘Jen- 
nie! Jennie Jerome! What are you doing 
here?’”’ 

“You saw what she was doing, didn’t 
you?” 

“Tt was just one of those questions —it 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“Yeah. And what did she say?” 

“She just smiled quietly and said ‘ Hello, 
Nileen. I was wondering if you’d know 
me.’”’ 

“Then what?” 

“There were a thousand questions I 
wanted to ask, of course— why she ran away 
that time, where she had been—but 
wouldn’t answer; she just shook her head, 
still smiling, and said maybe some other 
time she’d tell me everything. And then 
she asked me if I’d do this favor for her.” 

“You mean keep still about the fact that 
you’d seen her?” 

“Yes. She said nothing 
wrong, but that if the story about how she 


sl 4 


she’d done 
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IN THE office of one of the leading public utility companies 
several hundred kinds of forms, card records and ledger 
sheets are used. Until a few months ago these were being 
printed on 108 different grades of paper. The list included: 

54 bond papers for forms 

15 index bristols for card records 

9 ledger papers 

This state of affairs came about quite naturally. Having 

no fixed standards of paper quality for various uses the 
purchasing department merely bought its forms from good 


printers at what it considered fair prices. When a new form 


yl 
aoe was ordered, the choice of the paper was left to the printer, 
who of course had only a vague idea of how it was to be used, 

| ... In general he chose any paper he had in stock that seemed 

| to fit the purpose. . . . Three months or so later the form came 


up for reorder. ... The purchasing department clerk, fol- 
lowing established custom, marked it “same as last.”. .. And 
so “same as last” it remained, though no one knew just why. 

In making an analysis of this company’s paper needs, the 
Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau first found out what 
each form was meant to do—how long it must last—and how 
much handling it would be likely to receive. Applying 
that 10 


grades of paper would do the work perfectly. Its report 


scientific standards, the Bureau found different 


recommended: 


1 bond papers for forms 
3 index bristols for card records 


3 grades of ledger papers 
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The first saving was shown in the paper bill. Over $4000 
was saved by being able to buy in case and ton lots instead of 
reams, and by printing each form on a paper which would 
meet all service requirements at a minimum cost. 

A second saving of several hundred dollars came from 
combining many forms on large sheets of paper and printing 
them at once. 

And perhaps the most valuable result of all was that the 
right paper was used in every case. There were no make- 


shifts—no misfits. 


* 


At vour service are the broad experience and unusual facilities 


You, too, can have your business 


papers standardized 


of the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau, founded for the 
purpose of helping American business houses put the right 
paper to work in the right place. The complete service in- 
cludes a thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual printed 
forms and provides you with a comprehensive report which 
can be made the basis of efficient buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be rendered 
only to a limited number of corporations this year. 

It is made without charge or obligation of any sort. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THI 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 


Chevron. Acceptance. Norman Pelephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Ledger. Account Linen 


Brunswick 


Extension Ledger. 


Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
Books. 


Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


include Covers. Offsets. Bristols, 








LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN 
THE PAPER YOU USE 





The Graybar Tag, symbol 
distribution. Under this 
tag are distributed 60,000 
electrical supplies, covering 
uth material as: 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS AND CONTROL 
WIRING SUPPLIES 
POLE LINE MATERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
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A telephone to the rescue 


This service extends through 66 Graybar-owned 


— precious seconds in a call for help is 
a dramatic part of the service of the Western 
Electric mine telephone.* 


Saving hours, days and dollars is the hardly less 
important service of Graybar to industry and the 
home—as supplier of these mine telephones and 
60,000 other electrical items. 


distributing houses into every corner of America. 


It breaks down the barriers of time and distance. 
It is ready when, where and as you need it; ready 
to deliver promptly everything from fuses to fibre 
conduit, from plugs to percolators. 


*This telephone is approved as permissible by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Grayhar Electric Co., Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York City 
§ § 
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left New York came out it might create a 
lot of suspicion.” 

“According to your husband, you made 
no promise?” Flannery said. 

“No, I didn’t. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, of course, I’d have promised at once. 
But I thought of Sir Frederic’s murder, and 
it seemed to me a very serious thing she 
was asking. So I just said I’d think it over 
and let her know when I saw her again.” 

“And have you seen her again?” 

“No, I haven’t. It was all so strange. 
I hardly knew what to do.” 

“Well, you’d better keep away from her,” 
Flannery suggested. 

“T’ll keep away from her all right. I feel 
as though I’d betrayed her.”’ Eileen En- 
derby glanced accusingly at her husband. 

“You were not in her debt,” said En- 
derby. ‘‘Lying’s a dangerous business in a 
matter of this kind.” 

“You’re lucky, Mrs. Enderby,” said the 
captain. ‘‘You’ve got a sensible husband 
Just listen to him and you'll be O. K. 
I guess that’s all now. You can go. Only 
keep this to yourself.” 

“T’ll certainly do that 
sured him. She rose. 

“Tf I want you again I’ll let you know,” 
Flannery added. 

Chan opened the door for her. ‘“‘May 
I be permitted respectful inquiry?’’ he ven- 
tured. ‘“‘The beautiful garment marked by 
iron-rust stains—it was not ruined beyond 
reclaim?” 

“Oh, not at all,” she answered. She 
paused, as though she felt that the matter 
called for an explanation. ‘‘When I saw 
that man on the fire escape I became so 
excited I leaned against the garden railing. 
It was dripping with fog. Careless of me, 
wasn’t it?” 

“In moment of stress, how easy to slip 
into careless act,’”’ returned Chan. Bowing 
low, he closed the door after the Enderbys. 

“Well,” said Flannery, ‘‘I guess we’re 
getting somewhere at last. Though, if you 
ask me where, I can’t tell you. Anyhow, 
we know that Sir Frederic was looking for 
Jennie Jerome the night he was killed, and 
that Jennie Jerome was running an elevator 
just outside his door. By heaven, I’ve a 
notion to lock her up right now.” 

“But you haven’t anything against her,”’ 
Miss Morrow objected. ‘‘ You know that.” 

“No, I haven’t. However, the news- 
papers are howling for an arrest. They al- 
ways are. I could give’em Jennie Jerome 
a pretty girl—they’d eat it up. Then, if 
nothing else breaks against her, I could let 
her off, sort of quiet.” 

**Such tactics are beneath you, captain,”’ 
Miss Morrow said. “I trust that when we 
make an arrest it will be based on some- 
thing more tangible than any evidence 
we've got so far. Are you with me, 
Mr. Chan?” 

“Undubitably,” Chan replied. He glanced 
up at the frowning face of the captain. 
“Tf I may make humble suggestion om 

“Of course,”’ agreed Miss Morrow. 

But Chan, it seemed, changed his mind. 
He kept his humble suggestion to himself. 

“‘Patience,”’ he finished lamely, ‘‘always 
brightest plan in these matters. Acting as 
champion of that lovely virtue, I have 
fought many fierce battles. American has 
always the urge to leap too quick. How 
well it was said, retire a step and you have 
the advantage.” 

“But these newspapermen 
tested the captain. 

“T do not wish to infest the picture,” 
Chan smiled, ‘“‘but I would like to refer to 
my own habit in similar situation. When 
newspapers rage, I put nice roll of cotton in 
the ears. Simmered down to truth, I am 
responsible party, not newspaper reporter. 
I tell him with exquisite politeness to fade 
off and hush down.” 

““A good plan,’”’ laughed Miss Morrow. 
She turned to Barry Kirk. ‘By the way, 
do you know anything about this elevator 
girl? Grace Lane was, I believe, the name 
she gave the other night.” 

Kirk shook his head. ‘“‘Not a thing. Ex- 
cept that she’s the prettiest girl we’ve ever 


.”’ the woman as- 


pro- 
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employed in the building. I’d noticed that 


of course.”’ 

“T rather thought you had,” Miss Mor- 
row said. 

“‘Lady, I’m not blind,” he assured her. 
“T notice beauty anywhere—in elevators, 
in cable cars—even in a lawyer’s office. 
I tried to talk to this girl once or twice, but 
I didn’t get very far. If you like I'll try it 
again.” 

“No, thanks. 
off the subject.” 

“Well, it all sounds mighty mysterious 
to me,” he admitted. ‘‘We thought Sir 
Frederic was on the trail of Eve Durand, 
and now it seems it must have been a 
couple of other women. The poor chap is 
gone, but he’s left a most appalling puzzle 
on my doorstep. You're all such nice de- 
tectives—I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings—but will you kindly tell me whither 
we are drifting? Where are we getting? No- 
where, if you ask me.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right,”’ Miss Morrow 
sighed. 

**Maybe if I locked this woman up 
began Flannery, attached to the idea. 

“No, no,”” Miss Morrow told him. ‘‘We 
can’t do that. But we can shadow her. And 
since she is one who has some talent for 
walking off into the night, I suggest that 
you arrange the matter without delay.” 

Flannery nodded. “I'll put the boys on 
her trail. I guess you’re right—we might 
get onto something that way. But Mr. Kirk 
has said it—we’re not progressing very fast. 
If there was only some clew I could get my 
teeth into.”’ 

Chan cut in. ‘Thanks for recalling my 
wandering ideas,” he said. ‘‘So much has 
happened the matter was obscure in my 
mind. .I have something here that might 
furnish excellent teeth hold.”” He removed 
an envelope from his pocket and carefully 
extracted a folded sheet of paper and a pic- 
ture post card. ‘‘No doubt, captain, you 
have more cleverness with finger prints 
than stupid man like me. Could you say 
are these thumb prints identically the 
same?” 

Flannery studied the two items. ‘‘They 
look the same to me. I could put our expert 
on them— but say, what’s this all about?” 

“Blank sheet of paper,’’ Chan explained, 
“arrive in envelope marked Scot!and Yard. 
Without question Miss Morrow has told 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, she mentioned that. Somebody 
tampering with the mail, eh? And this 
thumb print on the post card?” 

*‘Bestowed there last night by digit of 
Paradise, Mr. Kirk’s butler,” Chan in- 
formed him. 

Flannery jumped up. “‘ Well, why didn’t 
you say so? Now we're getting on. You’ve 
got the makings of a detective after all, ser- 
geant. Paradise, eh—fooling with Uncle 
Sam’s mail. That’s good enough for me. 
I’ll have him behind the bars in an hour.” 

Chan lifted a protesting hand. “Oh, 
no—my humblest apologies. Again you 
leap toc sudden. We must watch and wait.” 

“The hell you say!” Flannery cried. 
“That’s not my system! I’ll nab him! I'll 
make him talk!” 

“And I,” sighed Barry Kirk, “will lose 
my perfect butler. Shall I write him a 
reference—or won’t they care, at the jail?” 

“Captain, pause and listen,” pleaded 
Chan. ‘‘We have nothing here to prove 
Paradise fired fatal bullet into Sir Frederic. 
Yet somehow he is involved. We watch his 
every move. Much may be revealed by the 
unsuspecting. We hunt through his effects. 
Today, I believe, he enjoys weekly holiday. 
Is that not so?”” He looked at Kirk. 

“Yes, it’s Black Thursday—the servants’ 
day off,’’ Kirk said. ‘‘ Paradise is probably 


You’d probably be away 


at the movies—he adores them. Melo- 
drama—that’s his meat.” 
“Fortunate event,’”’ continued Chan. 


“*Cook, too, is out. We return to bungalow 
and do some despicable prying into private 
life of Paradise. Is that not better, captain, 
than searching through crowded atmosphere 
of movie theaters to make foolish arrest?”’ 

Flannery considered. ‘‘ Well, I guess it is, 
at that.” 
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‘Back to the bungalow,” said Kirk, 
“If Miss Morrow will lend a helping 


” 


rising 
hand, 

“Count me out,” said Flannery. 

“‘And other liquids,” amended Kirk. 

““Count me in again,”’ added Flannery. 
“You got your car?”’ Kirk nodded. ‘You 
take Miss Morrow then, and the sergeant 
and I will follow in mine.” 

In the roadster on their way to the Kirk 
Building, Barry Kirk glanced at Miss Mor- 
row and smiled. 

“Yes?” she inquired. 

“I was just thinking,” he returned. ‘‘I 
do, at times.” 

“Is it necessary? 

“‘Perhaps not. But I find it exhilarating 
I was thinking at that moment about you.” 

“Oh, please don’t trouble.” 

“No trouble at all. I was wondering 
There many mysterious women 
hovering about this case. And no one is ask- 
ing you any questions.” 

“Why should they?” 

““Why shouldn’t they? Who are you? 
Where did you come from? Since you're 
not very likely to investigate yourself, per- 
haps I should take over the job.” 

“You're very kind.” 

Kal hope you won't object. Of course you 
look young and innocent, but I have your 


I'll give you tea 


” 


are so 


word for it that men are easily fooled.”” He 
steered round a lumbering truck, then 


turned to her sternly. “‘Just what were you 
doing on the night Eve Durand slipped 
from sight at Peshawar?” 

“‘T was probably worrying over my home 
work,” the girl replied. ‘‘I was always very 
conscientious, even in the lowest grades.” 

““T’ll bet you were. And where was this 
great mental effort taking place? Not in 
San Francisco?” 

“No, in Baltimore. That was my home 
before I came W est to law school * 


“Yes? Peering further into your dark 
past—-why, in ‘heaven’s name, the law 
school? Disappointed in love, or some- 
thing?” 


She smiled. “‘Not at all. Father was a 
judge, and it broke his heart that I wasn’t 
a boy.” 

“‘T’ve noticed how unreasonable judges 
are. Times when they’ve talked to me 
about my automobile driving. So the judge 
wanted a boy? He didn’t know his luck.” 

“‘Oh, he gradually discovered I wasn’t a 
total loss. He asked me to study law, and 
I did.” 

“‘What an obedient child,” Kirk said. 

“‘T didn’t mind; in fact, I rather liked it. 
You see, frivolous things never have ap- 
pealed to me.” 

“I’m afraid that’s true. 
me.” 

“Why should it?” 

“* Because, as it happens, I’m one of those 
frivolous things.”’ 

Sut surely you have your serious side?” 

“No, I’m afraid that side was just 
sketched in—never finished. However, I’m 
working on it. Before I get through you'll 
be calling me deacon.” 

“Really? I’m afraid 
much for deacons either.” 

‘*Well, not exactly deacon, then. I’! 
and strike a happy medium.” 

**T’ll help you,” smiled the girl. 

Kirk parked his car in a side street and 
they went round the corner to the Kirk 

suilding. 

It was Grace Lane who took them aloft. 
Kirk studied her with a new interest. 
Strands of dark red hair crept out from 
beneath her cap; her face was pale, but 
unlined and young. Age uncertain, Kirk 
thought, but beauty unmistakable. What 
was the secret of her past? Why had Sir 
Frederic brought to the Kirk Building that 
clipping about Jennie Jerome? 

**T’ll be along in a minute,’’ Miss Morrow 
said when the elevator stopped at the 
twentieth floor. Kirk nodded and preceded 
her to the roof. She followed almost im- 
mediately. ‘‘I wanted to ask a question or 
two,”’ she explained. ‘‘You see, I gave 
Grace Lane very little attention on the 
night Sir Frederic was killed.” 

(Continued on Page 121 
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No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite costs only about half as much as egg, stove 
and nut anthracite ... All sizes are exactly the same good coal, but the 
No. 1 Buckwheat size costs about $7.00 less per ton .. . Spencer Heaters 
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(Continued from Page 119) 

“What do you think of her—now that 
you’ve looked again?”’ 

“She’s a lady—if you don’t mind an 
overworked word. This job she has now is 
beneath her.” 

“Think so?”’ Kirk took Miss Morrow's 
coat. “‘I should have said that most of the 
time it’s over her head.” 

The girl shrugged. ‘That from you, 
deacon,” she said reproachfully. 

Chan and Captain Flannery were at the 
door and Kirk let them in. The captain 
was all business. 

“‘Hello,” he said. ‘‘ Now if you'll show us 
that butler’s room, Mr. Kirk, we’ll get busy 
right away. I’ve brought a few skeleton 
keys. We'll go over the place like a vacuum 
cleaner.”” Kirk led them into the corridor. 

“*How about the cook’s room?”’ Flannery 
added. ‘‘We might take a look at that.” 

““My cook’s a Frenchman,” Kirk ex- 
plained. “‘He sleeps out.” 

“‘Humph. He was here the other night 
at the time of the murder?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I'd better have a talk with him 
sometime.” 

“He speaks very little English,’ Kirk 
smiled. ‘‘You’ll enjoy him.” He left the 
two in the butler’s bedroom and returned 
to Miss Morrow. 

“I suppose you hate the sight of a 
kitchen,” he suggested. 

“Why should I?” 

‘Well, a big lawyer like you 

“But I’ve studied cookbooks too. You'd 
be surprised. I can cook the most de- 
licious st 

“‘Rarebit,”’ he finished. “‘I know. And 
your chocolate fudge was famous at the 
sorority house. I’ve heard it before.” 

“*Please let me finish. I was going to say, 
pot roast. And my lemon pie is not so bad 
either.” 

He stood solemnly regarding her. “Lady,” 
he announced, “‘you improve on acquaint- 
ance. And if that isn’t gilding the lily I 
don’t know what is. Come with me and 
we'll dig up the tea things.” 

She followed him to the kitchen. “I’ve 
got a little apartment,” she said. ‘‘And 
when I’m not too tired I get my own din- 
ner.” 

“How are you on Thursday nights,” he 
asked—‘“‘ pretty tired?”’ 

“That depends. Why?” 

‘Servants’ night out. Need I say more?” 

Miss Morrow laughed. ‘‘I’ll remember,” 
she promised. With deft hands she set the 
water to boiling and began to arrange the 
tea tray. ‘‘How neat everything is,’’ she 
remarked. “ Paradise is a wonder.” 

“Tell that to my grandmother,” Kirk 
suggested. ‘‘She believes that a man who 
lives alone wallows in grime and waste. 
Every home needs a woman’s touch, ac- 
cording to her story.” 

“Absurd!” cried the girl. 

‘Oh, well, grandmother dates back a few 
years. In her day women were housekeep- 
ers. Now they’re movie fans, club mem- 
bers, lawyers—what have you? Must have 
been a rather comfortable age at that.” 

“For the men, yes.” 

“‘And men don’t count any more.” 

“TI wouldn’t say that. I guess we're 
ready now.” 

Kirk carried the tray to the living room 
and placed it on a low table before the fire. 
Miss Morrow sat down behind it. He 
threw a couple of logs onto the glowing 
embers; then, visiting the dining room, re- 
turned with a bottle, a siphon and glasses. 

““Mustn’t forget that Captain Flannery 
doesn’t approve of tea,”’ he said. 

Miss Morrow looked toward the passage- 
way. ‘“‘They’d better hurry or they'll be 
late for the party,”’ she remarked. 

But Chan and Flannery did not appear. 
Outside the March dusk was falling; a 
sharp wind swept through the little garden 
and rattled insistently at the casements. 
Kirk drew the curtains. On the hearth the 
fresh logs flamed, filling the room with a 
warm, satisfying glow. He took from Miss 
Morrow’s hand his cup of tea, selected a 
small cake and dropped into a chair. 
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“Cozy — that would be my word for this,” 
he smiled. ‘‘To look at you now, no one 
would ever suspect that old affair between 
you and Blackstone.” 

“*T’m versatile anyhow,” she said. 

“‘T wonder,” he replied. 

““Wonder what?” 

“‘T wonder just how versatile you are. 
It’s a matter I intend to investigate fur- 
ther. I may add that I am regarded 
throughout the world as the greatest living 
judge of a lemon pie.” 

“You frighten me,’’ Miss Morrow said. 

“Tf your testimony has been truth, so 
help you,” he answered, ‘‘what is there to 
be frightened about?”’ 

At that moment Chan and Flannery ap- 
peared in the doorway. The captain seemed 
very pleased with himself. 

“What luck?” Kirk inquired. 

“The best,” beamed Flannery. He 
carried a piece of paper in his hand. “‘ Ah 
shall I help myself?” 

“By all means,” Kirk told him. “A 
congratulatory potion. Mr. Chan, 
what’s yours?” 

“Tea, if Miss Morrow will be so kind. 
Three lumps of sugar and the breath of the 
lemon in passing.” 

The girl prepared his cup. Flannery 
dropped into a chair. 

“‘T see you found something,” Kirk sug- 
gested. 

“TI certainly have,” the captain replied. 
“‘T’ve found the letter from Scotland Yard 
that Paradise nabbed from the mail.” 

“‘Good enough,” cried Kirk. 

“A slick bird, this Paradise,”” Flannery 
went on. ‘‘ Where do you think he had it? 
All folded up in a little wad and tucked 
into the toe of a shoe.” 

**How clever of you to look there,’’ Miss 
Morrow approved. 

Flannery hesitated. 

‘*Well—er—come to think of it, I didn’t. 
It was Sergeant Chan here dug it up. Yes, 
sir, the sergeant’s getting to be a real 
sleuth.” 

“Under your brilliant instruction,” smiled 
Chan. 

““Well, we can all learn from one an- 
other,”” conceded the captain. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
he found it and turned it right over to me. 
The letter that came in the Scotland Yard 
envelope—no question about it. See—at 
the top—the Metropolitan Police - 

“Tf it’s not asking too much,” said Kirk, 
“‘what’s in the letter?” 

Flannery’s face fell. ‘‘Not a whole lot. 
We'll have to admit that. But little by 
little ° 

“With brief steps we advance,” put in 
Chan. ‘‘Humbly suggest you read the 
epistle.” 

‘‘Well, it’s addressed to Sir Frederic,” 
said Flannery. He read: 

‘Dear Sir Frederic: I was very glad to get 
your letter from Shanghai and to know that 
you are near the end of a long trail. It is in- 
deed surprising news to me that the murder of 
Hilary Galt and the disappearance of Eve 
Durand from Peshawar are, in your final 
analysis, linked together. I know you always 
contended they were, but much as I admire 
your talents, I felt sure you were mistaken. I 
can only apologize most humbly. It is a matter 
of regret to me that you did not tell me more; 
what you wrote roused my interest to a high 
pitch. Believe me, I shall be eager to hear the 
end of this strange case. 

“By the way, Inspector Rupert Duff will be 
in the States on another matter at about the 
time you reach San Francisco. You know Duff 
of course. A good man. If you should require 
his help, you Lave only to wire him at the 
Hotel Waldorf, New York. 

“With all good wishes for a happy outcome to 
your investigation, I am, sir, always, your 
obedient servant, 

*“MARTIN BENFIELD, 
‘*Deputy Commissioner.” 

Flannery stopped reading and looked at 
the others. ‘‘ Well, there you are,”’ he said. 
“The Galt affair and Eve Durand are mixed 
up together. Of course that ain’t exactly 
news—I’ve known it right along. What I 
want to find out now is, why did Paradise 
try to keep this information from us? 
What's his stake in the affair? i could ar- 
rest him at once, but I’m afraid that if I do 
he’ll shut up like a clam, and that will end 
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Account of Time. Put more profitable hours 
in your business and it surely follows you will 
increase your personal worth. 

The simple habit of lifting the receiver of an 
Ediphone, instead of buzzing for a note-book and 
pencil, is an easy way to gain a whole month in 
your business year. Waiting costs you money. So 
do reading the mail twice and writing it twice. 


You will feel the gain of Ediphoning immediately, 
because there is no more to learn than telephoning. 

Our National Service will prove this at your 
desk, and guarantee the continued satisfaction of 
your entire office. Hundreds of our old customers, 


nearby, will tell youso. Telephone “The Ediphone,” 


your City, or write for our book, “Getting Action.” 
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Hand trucks, | also! 


PATENTS PENDING 


Aidicttivns user has 


PATENTED 


y 


PATENTED 


gone 100% “American” 


and says: —“We have ordered that whenever 
trucks are needed, ‘American’ Trucks shall be 
specified. 

“Our shop is equipped one hundred percent with 
‘American’ Steel Pulleys. Your pressed steel hang- 
ers have been adopted as standard with us. We 
have in use at our plants at least a dozen of your 
steel trucks, and our opinion is that they are the 
very best trucks on the market. 

“This business has been placed almost entirely, 
for the last two years, through your local dealer 
in Bridgeport.” 


There must be good reasons for this “American” 
trend. Write for full information. - 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
PRESSED STEEL: 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICAN 
_ TRUCKS 


——u=m= PATENTS PENDING 
REG. U 











S. PAT. OFFICE 


“BUILT TO WEAR WITHOUT REPAIR” 


TRIAL OFFER 


Buy a sample truck, 
look it over and then 
put it to work where 
you can watch it. If 
you are not satisfied 
that it is saving you 
money through better 
service—send it back 
and we will refund the’ 
purchase price. 
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it. He doesn’t know we're wise to him, so 
I’m going to put this letter back where we 
found it and give him a little more rope. 


| The sergeant here has agreed to keep an 
| eye on him, and I rely on you, too, Mr. 


Kirk, to see that he doesn’t get away.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Kirk. ‘I don’t want 
to lose him.” 

Flannery rose. ‘Sir Frederic’s mail 
isn’t coming here any more?”’ he inquired 
of Miss Morrow. 

“No, of course not. I arranged to have 
it sent to my office. There’s been nothing 
of interest—purely personal matters.” 

“‘T must put this letter back and then I’ll 
have to run along,’ the captain said. He 
went into the passageway. 

“Well,” remarked Kirk, ‘‘ Paradise hangs 
on a little longer. I see your handiwork 
there, sergeant, and you have my warmest 
thanks.” 

“For a brief time, at least,”” Chan said. 
“You will perceive I am no person’s fool. 
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I do not arrange arrest of butler in house 
where I am guest. I protect him, and 
I would do same for the cook.” 

Flannery returned. ‘“‘I got to get back 
to the station,” he announced. ‘Mr. 
Kirk, thanks for your—er-—hospitality.” 

Miss Morrow looked up at him. ‘ You 
are going to wire to New York for Inspector 
Duff?” she asked. 

“Tam not,” the captain said. 

“But he might be of great help.” 

“‘Nix,” cut in Flannery stubbornly. ‘I 
got about all the help I can stand on this 
case now. Get him here and have him 
underfoot? No, sir—I’m going to find out 
first who killed Sir Frederic. After that, 
they can all come. Don’t you say so, ser- 
geant?”’ 

Chan nodded. “‘ You are wise man. The 
ship with too many steersmen never 
reaches port.” 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


COMING BACK AND LOOKING 
BACK 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Some twenty-odd years ago the interest 
in migrating opera stars was greatly stimu- 
lated by the products of the recording ma- 
chines that either preceded or followed an 
artist’s personal appearance. The reper- 
toire most appreciated was naturally either 
of operatic selections or songs of the familiar 
ballad type. These were faithfully repro- 
duced and formed the beginning of a phono- 
graph library, later to be supplemented by 
offerings from famous instrumentalists, 
such as Kreisler, Heifetz, Rachmaninoff 
and Paderewski. In a subsequent category 


| came superb renditions from various sym- 


| leaders. 


phonic organizations under their famous 
Thus was stimulated musical in- 


| terest in general through the country. The 
| artist, it seems to me, has profited greatly 


by these circumstances. 

It is not to be denied that the phenome- 
nal voice of extended range or power in 
operatic marvels will attract a more general 
audience, to be thrilled for what reason 
only the ear can perhaps attest. The singer 
of songs, in the more classical sense, will 
perform to a more limited audience. Opera 
dazzles while the Lieder type penetrates in a 
more quiet fashion, disdaining the spectacu- 
lar. I believe my earlier audiences were 
drawn from many classes—the curious, the 
interested, thesmaller minority of the under- 
standing and the decidedly loyal groups of 
Gerryflappers that sprang up everywhere, 
to uphold everything I did. 

After all, everything contributes to the 
glamorous prima donna’s reputation before 
she arrives—the royal romance, the veiled 
they-say gossip, the untamed temperament, 
gowns, jewels, fads, and the like. To this 
then add the twentieth-century invention 
of the phonograph and the universal appeal 
of the movies. Audiences out of the largest 
musical centers now begin to be critical in 
their estimate of an artist’s value, and 
rightly so, for they, too, have been edu- 
cated to choose and to admire the finer 
things, demanding what the Metropolitan 
offers and no condescending low-brow per- 
formance from their visiting stars. 


Musical Indigestion 


Wherever my tour may carry me, I offer 


| the same program. Whatever the locality 
| or musical advantage of the audience, my 


banner flies as high, whether in a small 
town or Carnegie Hall, New York. As yet 
I have never quite dared to venture into 
the uncertainties of radio broadcasting. At 
times I criticize the radio programs. How- 
ever, I do realize the immense circulation 
of the indorsers of the radio and the un- 
deniable familiarity it brings to all kinds 
and classes of listeners. 

I still think our public in general likes to 
be entertained in rather too indigestible a 
fashion. Nearly all my friends seem to feel 


the pressing need to turn on their radio at 
all times. The most rabid protagonist 
scarcely listens quietly to any one station, 
but feverishly seeks others in bewildering 
succession. Personally I heartily detest 
shrieking above the loud-speaker enthusi- 
ast, and as programs are furnished in every 
daily, I have yet to understand why one 
can’t choose beforehand and enjoy one of 
them with attention and interest. A trans- 
mission must be very perfect to give me the 
same ear enjoyment I have if I am actually 
in the presence of the artist. 


Opera in the Wrong Place 


Personally I detest jazz and all the pain- 
ful hysteria of the muscles and nerves that 
agitates young and old in their fond delu- 
sion that they attain a dancing figure of 
musical value. Who recalls the exquisite 
grace of the Castles, the harmonious waltz 
of the late Maurice, the minuet of a Genée 
or Rosina Galli’s pretty glide as in the skat- 
ing scene of Le Prophéte, cannot help but 
wonder why noise and painful evidences of 
St. Vitus should invade a dancing floor 
under so sad a terpsichorean disguise. 

The jazz adapters would be in a pretty 
pickle without shameful purloining of bona- 
fide composers. I hear in it only noise, dis- 
tortion and imitation. 

To return for a moment to the subject of 
concert tours—their programs, for instance. 
The operatic aria as a concert number is 
a matter of individual taste. Certainly 
phenomenal voices are justified in using 
whatever material shows off their gifts to 
advantage. Everyone wants to hear Mar- 
tinelli sing Céleste Aida and Gigli sing 
Cielo e Mar, or Ponselle, Forza del Destino. 

At onetime the clamor from my audiences 
for the Un bel di of Butterfly and the Vissi 
d’Arte of Tosca threatened to exclude the 
possibility of any Lieder offering. 

My own feeling about such things is per- 
sonal. Bereft of stage settings, costumes 
and orchestra, my concert audiences must 
be disappointed to view Miss Farrar as her- 
self, so different from the picture they may 
have admired at the Metropolitan. The 
effect, of course, to them is distinctly dis- 
appointing. There really do not exist con- 
cert arias of purely vocal worth. They all 
depend so greatly on the settings and the 
preceding emotional scenes to convince and 
touch the hearer. 

I have often closed a concert by the addi- 
tion of a mantilla, a fan and a rose to 
supplement the Habanera of Carmen used 
as an encore. Of course it never failed to 
stir tremendous applause, but the business 
was of no artistic value to me. I believe in 
Lieder, for myself, as my preferred concert 
medium. If one wants opera one should 
go where it is given. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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THIS NEW 5-TON 6-CYLINDER AUTOCAR has power built 


into every bolt, nut and working part. 






NEW 6-CYLINDER MoToR—husky, balanced, vibrationless. 


NEW DUAL RANGE TRANSMISSION —eight selective 
gear changes transmit power for high road speeds at 
low motor speeds — super-power in extra low gear. 





Autocar Trucks 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


MORE PROFITABLE PAY-LOAD—chassis of new alloy 
steels permits larger pay-loads—vitally important in 
states with drastic legal road restrictions. 


POWER— instantly controlled by easy steering and efli- 
cient braking — is the first, middle and last name of this 
new 5-Ton 6-Cylinder Autocar load-lugger. 
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I might mention I am as meticulous as 
ever to the value of my concert frock and 
appearance. The eye is first to catch the 
appeal—and again, I exercise the privilege 
of independence and pattern my dress and 
hair after no pronounced fashion plate. 
The gown and the jewels must be in keeping 
with my present maturity of physical and 
artistic estate. Careful thought is given to 
combinations that will dignify the woman 
and not detract from a serious program. 

And why, at the end of my opera years, 
you ask, did I not turn to the spoken drama? 
It is true that during opera days my first 
concern and interest was the drama, sec- 
onded by voice. But to undertake a speak- 
ing career would have needed even all the 
preparation and years I had devoted to 
lyric utterance, where melody was my real 
expression. I am, by nature, a character 
type, and that dramatic repertoire is of 
another generation that burned out in glory 
with the passing of Sarah and Duse. If I 
have the speaking voice of color, it is not for 
modern drawing-room rdéles or the limited 
compass of the fashionable offerings. A 
repertoire theater might have interested my 
energy and stirred my imagination, but the 
horror of consecutive seasons in one suc- 
cessful r6le would have driven me to suicide. 


When Adoration Ceases 


There is again the reluctance to capitalize 
a standard won in one field in the hazardous 
essays of another. One might be an excellent 
actress in opera and a dismal nobody in the 
spoken drama. Nothing is accomplished by 
impulse alone, but any gift must be ade- 
quately prepared and directed, no matter 
how spectacular the beginning; a solid 
foundation alone insures progress and suc- 
cess. 

The pantomime of the cinema is another 
matter, or was in my own case. It was 
mostly relaxation vocally and always in- 
teresting from the drama. A chance meeting 
with Morris Gest brought up the subject, the 
original intention being to offer but one pic- 
ture, Carmen. Happily for me, I screened 
well enough to warrant several seasons of 
delightful activity in the work, the most 
favorable subjects again being those of emo- 
tional appeal, as in my opera repertoire. 

Of course, there was a deal of disapproval 
voiced from the Golden Horseshoe. Opera 
singers hitherto had been placed on a ped- 
estal immovable from the Thirty-ninth 
Street precincts. But I went merrily on my 
way. 

My first attempt in 1915 was a blessed 
outlet for my energetic spirits, as Continen- 
tal engagements were automatically an- 
nulled by reason of the war. My program 
continued for some years in this fashion 
opera, concerts and movies, nicely sand- 
wiched in. The summers in gorgeous Cali- 
fornia were a delight and the studio folk 
were more than friendly and interested. 

In those days the Lasky lot was a modest 
acreage, the studio family was small, and a 
picture went through under much more 
simple methods than at present. I was the 
first screen artiste to have, to me, the neces- 
sary musical accompaniment in a scene. 
Inadvertently, I dare say, this preliminary 
has added more than one worry to the 
production staff, since m1sic became a ne- 
cessity to every star—tone-deaf or other- 
wise—who is chary of her cinema prestige. 
I am assured, however, that even the most 
hard-boiled seldom call for the glycerin 
flask when a wailing violin croons beside 
the cranking machine! By such doings are 
tears evoked! 

Just so long as I don’t have to label the 
movies as an art, I am quite content to con- 
fess myself as enthusiastic a fan as anybody. 
They educate, they are entertaining, mostly 
always pleasing and frequently thrilling. 
My choice is of a wide range. 

Some people ask me why I have allowed 
my hair, prematurely silver, to remain long 
and its natural hue. Because it is the most 
normal, as well as the most becoming réle 
I must assume at present —in good taste as 
well. 
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I would not all these years have fought 
out my artistic independence had I mean- 
while not done so along more personal lines. 
This is the only time in my career that I am 
permitted to be myself, and surely it is 
most essential that this self should not only 
surpass previous efforts but justify the very 
spirit that has always urged me to depart 
from the mob and the traditional. 

The prima donna of other days, possibly 
a beauty in her early years, never permitted 
age to change her first picture. Cosmetics 
and a heavy-handed corseli?re—see any 
photo. of the late Adelina Patti— struggled 
with a natural vanity, and since human song 
birds are usually husky and long-lived, they 
themselves are alone blind to the incon- 
gruous and pathetic spectacle of outliving 
themselves. 

I think we of this century have come by 
more wholesome methods. We do not re- 
semble glazed caricatures of our earlier por- 
traits, but permit Nature to have a certain 
normal influence as we stage people accept 
her changes. 

The precious endowment of health, humor 
and interest in all things is my stabilizer 
in our many dizzy changes. My saving 
grace—and perhaps a rarity—is my horror 
of being ridiculous. I’d rather be dowdy 
than a travesty of myself, and I insist on 
making obvious the fact that I have more 
than bird brains above the eyebrows—in 
matters, too, other than musical. 

I have never been a prescribed fashion 
plate, but I have always tried to combine 
some outstanding sartorial effect suitable 
to the occasion. The present styles are not 
especially favorable to mellow years and 
curves. I shall know how to avoid the sad 
effects of the bandy-legged and the concave- 
chested. My aim is to remain in the picture 
of my present activities and appearance. 

Those who are acquainted with the gra- 
cious portraits of eighteenth-century ladies, 
whose silver crowns and serene faces reflect 
their vigorous interest in their amazing 
epoch of woman’s development, perhaps 
may recognize a kindred spirit in the pres- 
ent Farrar, who owns to Norman blood in 
her very lively veins and a tremendous ad- 
miration, akin to emulation, of those charm- 
ing models. 

Looking back over these past six years 
away from the opera, I review them with 
oddly assorted emotions. I don’t believe 
the artist or the woman ever grows until 
she has been sorry, has suffered and has 
learned. A year after I left the Metropoli- 
tan my mother died. She was like a member 
of my body and she worshiped me. I was 
everything that she had conceived. She 
lived to see everything for which she had 
existed borne out in most beautiful fashion. 
But with her went half my interest in sing- 
ing. There were other influences that af- 
fected me then, and perhaps one of them 
was my own realization that no one, not 
even I, was missed forever from the field in 
which I had worked so long. When that 
realization comes to you the effect of the 
blow is pretty awful. However, that is as 
it should be, and I learned and gained from 
the pain and the elimination of a very 
natural vanity. You see, we singers live 
so emotionally, it is easy to believe that the 
fulsome praise and adoration will be eternal. 


The Opera Cast Aside 


Actively, I turned aside abruptly from 
any thought of the previous years and gave 
my attention to the development of myself 
as a woman. I had with me always the firm 
conviction of what I was going to do, but 
meanwhile I realized that I must learn 
something more of life. I knew that it was 
of supreme importance that I learn to 
know what sort of woman I was and that 
I was to be. The transition period was the 
hardest. 

I took strenuous steps. I had not the 
slightest intention of living on past laurels, 
and I cleared out everything that was in 
any way a souvenir of operatic and prima 
donna days; there isn’t a picture of me 
exposed in the house. I read, rested, exer- 
cised, reflected. Soon I began to have a 
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I saw that 
I had been living the most artificial of lives 
I had been kept like a figure within the con- 
fines of a glass case, taken out from time to 
time for three or four hours of stimulation 
and then carefully put back again until the 
next turn came around. All material things 
had been made as pleasant as possible for 
me and I had been prevented from being 
taxed with any of the sterner characteris- 
tics of life. They had been kept well below 
the surface. For years I really hadn’t been 
permitted to be myself. I couldn’t give way 
to emotions, because it would hurt my sing- 
ing. I could never cry when I wanted to, 
because it would hurt my singing. I couldn't 


do a thousand and one things 


delicious sense of soul freedom 


because 
they would hurt my singing 

But now I was free. At last I had put 
aside all thoughts of music, all thoughts of 
singing. All my life I had traveled and 
I hadn’t seen anything that I wanted to see 
I had almost never been alone. I had never 
had time to learn what joy there is in a 
garden, in planting things, in trees and 
country skies, in books that I had never 
found time to read. All these things I be- 
gan to know and to do. I planned things 
and absorbed things, and had a gorgeous 
time in doing them all—with the piano 
closed—but in the back of my mind was 
always that next step forward, that New 
England determination toward further 
progress. 


Learniny to Sing Anew 


Finally, when I was calm and quiet and 
snugly comfortable in my new surroundings, 
I opened the piano and began to sing — first 
of all, A-B-C exercises that I hadn’t been 
able to sing for twenty years. Then I began 
to plan. I planned that as one would re- 
create a picture I would create a new voice. 
I began to train myself exactly as I would 
train a young girl. I began to look for 
quality, beautiful diction,- sweetness and 
mastery as against volume, pouring out of 
the emotions, projection of sound. This 
new voice, new singing, had to be an entirely 
different thing. I became like a child try- 
ing to walk. It was the stiffest sort of re- 
straining disciplinary course of instruction, 
but it was one that I would recommend to 
any worker in any field. I did just so much 
work a day—an hour or an hour and a half. 
Then I stopped singing again, relaxed 
went abroad, went to Italy and Germany. 
I laughed when I wanted to laugh and I 
didn’t think of my voice. I knew it was 
there, a new voice for a new work —delicate, 
perhaps, in contrast to former effects. 

Home again, I followed my original 
method—a little practice at atime. I began 
to work only on the Lieder, a school in which 
I had already been well trained years ago 
by my truly great teacher, Frau Lilli Leh- 
mann. Such training remains with one al- 
ways, in the back of the brain, ready for use 
when needed. I did not seek further in- 
struction, because I was determined to work 
out this new course alone. I myself was to 
be totally responsible for its results. And 
with this self-training of the voice, the mind 
and the art, J was equally determined to 
accomplish a mental growth undisturbed by 
factional activities. I was free of theater 
artificialities at last. I was normally alive 
and vigorous and enjoying life to the hilt. 
I found time at last to come into contact 
with people. My body and my mind were 
free and I learned the joy of exchanging 
intelligent conversation with people of cul- 
ture without any harassing thought of its 
possible toll upon my work. I did not, 
praise be, have any longer to confine my 
conversation to musical people, who, poor 
things, go so often through life in an atmos- 
phere of crowded stimulation and they go on 
until they die—and love it! Perhaps they 
never miss the very thing I desired to attain. 

Meanwhile I became an excellent listener 
I learned that becoming a listener is simply 
the difference between your early impuls« 
of giving, and that time, later on, when you 
become the recipient. One must become 
an audience sometime. One can’t always 
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An ideal pencil makes a firm 
black mark—but one that 
comes away clean when erased. 


A good lead and a perfect 
eraser in the Mikado pencil 
Saves time and tempers. 


Materials from all over the 
world are used in the manu- 
facture of Mikado leads— 
perfectly blended—moulded 
under tremendous pressure— 
superbly tempered by fire and 
oils. Only the Mikado is made 
the Mikado way. 


Just take note of its fine 
points—its perfect sharpen- 
ing qualities—the even 
smoothness of the lead—and 
how long it lasts! No finer 
pencil can be made. 


Have Louise Rice analyze your 
handwriting at our expense. 
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The front wheels hit the bump... 








With Gasriet Protection— 
The front wheels hit the bump... 


and throw the rear wheels 
completely 


the Gabriels begin their steadying 
action in time to... 


Here is one of the 
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bringing them down into the 
deep chuck-hole with a... 








prevent the rear end from being 
thrown high in the air... 


most exacting tests ever given 


a Sh 


Here are two strips of motion pictures of the same 
car, traveling over the same road at the same speed. 
Study them carefully. They tell, more clearly than words, 
the story of rebound control with Gabriel Snubbers. 


In the first test, the car, without shock absorbers, was 
sent hurtling over the rough course as fast as reasonable 
safety permitted. You can gain some idea of its wild 
half-ride, half-flight from the pictures. 


Yet a few minutes later it was driven over the terrific 
bumps just as fast ... but almost smoothly! No pitch- 
. no rebound ... no tense gripping of the wheel. 
Gabriel Snubbers completely controlled the violent 


ing.. 


spring action! 


Compare the two sets of pictures. They are matched 
up, bump for bump ... rebound for rebound. Note, 
too, that in both tests the car had the full protection of 
its springs. Gabriels do not hamper the springs in their 


ock Absorber 


normal action, but check them only in their vicious 
reaction. This is a particularly important point in long 
car life and in the prevention of rattles, squeaks and 
body racking. 


Perhaps you will say that your car will never be sub- 
jected to such a violent performance ... that your shock 
absorbers must smooth out the smaller bumps... the 
ripples, chuck-holes and grade crossings. 


Yet this test is simply an enlarged picture of the thing 
that happens to your car thousands of times a day. We 
have magnified the road conditions and increased the 
speed in order to show how Gabriel Snubbers control 
spring rebound in the roughest or smoothest going. 
Gabriels do just what you see pictured here to every 
bump in the road, large or small. 


Riding comfort in any car is to be found only in proper 
control of spring action. The better the springs the 
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terrific crash that again throws 
the front wheels off. . . 











before it drops into the deep hole, 
and immediately. . 


greater the need for rebound control. It is this feature 
of the action of Gabriel Snubbers that has made them 
the most widely used shock absorber in the world. 

Made by the oldest and largest manufacturer of shock 
absorbers in the automotive industry, Gabriel Snubbers 
are produced by modern mass methods of production 
and can be sold at prices that would be impossible to a 
smaller organization. 

They are available from any of our several thousand 
authorized dealers, at from $20 a set on a Chevrolet to 
$38 a set on a Lincoln. These prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies and in Canada. There is a 
dealer near you who will be glad to demon- 
strate Gabriels to you today. The Gabriel 
Snubber Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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snubs the terrific rebound, keeping 

















goes bounding off, still hitting bumps 


that aren't there! 








solidly on the ground without any 


further rebounding ! 
































Gabriels cut repair costs 


Gabriel Snubbers will save you money 
on the operation of your car. The 
constant pounding of the road is more 
destructive to an automobile than 
either wear or age. Gabriels are the 
modern way of keeping down repair 
costs and adding years of service, com- 
fort and good appearance to your car. 


Test Gabriels yourself . . . puta 
set on your car. Try them for a month. 
If they do not prove absolutely satis- 
factory, your Gabriel dealer wil! re- 
move them and refund your money 

. no conditions, no technicalities; 
Gabriels must make good! 


“GABRIE 


SNUBBERS 
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Continued from Page 125) 
be the active participant of never-changing 
musical patter. 

As] sang the Lieder again, striving for my 
four points of quality, mastery, sweetness 
and perfection of diction, I went down into 
myself and strove to be human, to be a 
woman—a person—and to forget the oper- 
atic star. I stripped away all the unessen- 
tials, all the artificialities. I strove for the 
particular mood that must be expended 
with such magnificent simplicity when you 
are giving to the public those little gems of 
song that spring from a composer’s heart’s 
blood. And I strove, moreover, to do this 
according to the size of the vocal utensil, 
for this must color whatever you do in sing- 
ing and expression. It required time and 
patience to bring back to the public this 
new instrument of mine, but I have always 
been one to be prepared and well prepared. 
I let time take its course and waited for 
the moment when I considered that what I 
had to offer had reached the test of what I 
myself knew to be a conscientious effort 
along these new lines. 


A Good Reason for No Reply 


And then came the return. Here and 
there I sang outside of New York, the final 
test of all artists in America, and you can 
imagine my gratification when audience 
after audience arose to greet me with such 
friendly evidence of affection for the woman, 
and so many chivalrous comments from the 
press in recognition of the fact that I had 
brought to them a new picture, a new life, a 
new offering, but above all a new woman. 
I shall never be abie to express my gratitude 
to that great audience at Carnegie Hall that 
animated my return with everything that 
was love for the woman, a deep and abiding 
affection that I want to believe was awak- 
ened by that climbing instinct within me, 
that I had kept faith and standard with 
them and myself. 

As I sang I plumbed into the depths, as 
I never could have in the earlier careless 
stressful days of opera. One cannot stir the 
very depths of expression until one has 
touched the depths. They elude the younger 
singer. The deep expressions are for the 
twilight years when a!l the richness of ex- 
perience is concentrated. 

I painted my picture and there it was for 
the public to take or to leave. At least I 
alone was responsible—responsible in taste, 
in choice and execution. I tried to make it 
the singing of a free spirit. I sang as I have 
never spiritually. sung before, because in 
this singing I had chosen fine singing, splen- 
did development with no ulterior appeal to 
the banal. A public excessively loyal and 
kind to me always grasped this effort of 
mine, and, to my intense gratitude, ac- 
cepted it. I am more grateful, as a woman, 
than I can say. 

And as I speak of “fine singing, splendid 
development with no ulterior appeal” I 
think back again reverently to Lilli Leh- 
mann. 

it was Madame Nordica, when in Paris 
in 1902, who advised me to seek out Frau 
Lilli, who was then teaching tn Berlin, 
the while fulfilling her own professional en- 
gagements. My three pleas for an audition 
were left unanswered until my mother wrote 
her. A reply, fixing an hour, came by return 
post, with the curt postscript to the effect 
that she “‘hadn’t been able to decipher pre- 
vious communications.”’ I was already un- 
der way with my career in Berlin, having 
had a season’s success at the Royal Opera. 
She had never heard me, and was distant, 
though in her later observation “‘she thought 
I was just another of those American girls” 
that wanted to be an artiste in two years, 
and whose ambitions were confined more to 
talking than to actual labor. I afterward 
convinced her I could take a great deal of 
punishment and hard work; and she didn’t 
spare herself or me. I sang the aria from 
Traviata for her and the waltz song from 
tomeo. The impression conveyed was 
scarcely sensational. She seemed less con- 
cerned with vocal material than mental 
equipment and capacity for study. 
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Those were halcyon days! No meager 
lessons of twenty or thirty minutes, when 
pupils are ushered in and out as in a slot 
machine, on the tick of a watch. We had 
no clock, no cautious secretary, no smiling 
intermediary with secret signs that the les- 
son hour was over. A lesson lasted accord- 
ing to the endurance of the pupil. Mine 
were from two to three hours a forenoon. 
Singing, discussion, inquiry on my part, 
illustration on hers. Did I beg the exposi- 
tion of a phrase, it was nothing for Lilli to 
prepare herself quietly and attack the most 
grandiose aria, such as Norma’s Casta Diva, 
the Liebestod or a simple Lied such as 
Heidenréslein, to illustrate the matter in 
hand. Her conception of bel canto would 
shame many a professed native Italian peda- 
gogue, and she believed in beautiful singing 
at every and all times. 

Of course we had arguments, but I know 
she respected me for my ceaseless whys and 
constant demands for enlightenment and 
free thinking. Our best procedure was ef- 
fected on lines something like this: 


LILLI: We will take today so-and-so. 

GERALDINE: Very well. (We commence.) 

Litt: Halt! That is an unmusical 
phrase. Why don’t you sing it so? (Jllus- 
trates.) 

GERALDINE: Because I don’t feel the 
sense of the text and the phrase that way. 

LILLI: How do you feel it then? 

GERALDINE: (Illustrates. ) 

LILLI: Not bad, but that is not as we 
sang it yesterday. 

GERALDINE: Yes, I know, but I can’t 
control the color feeling. It must change as 
I change. If I keep the fundamental line 
healthy, is it then such a misdemeanor? 

LILLI (doubtfully): Perhaps not. We'll 
see. But when I once learn a thing, it stays 
in that manner. 

GERALDINE (respectfully): Yes, but that 
manner is you, and the other is me, and 
unless I feel my way, I cannot sing or give 
of myself. I am not obstinate, but truthful 
in so doing my very own best of the mo- 
ment. 

LILLI (after a pause): Well, you are a 
queer child, but you’ll make your way. Go 
on. Let us hear the rest. (And we work 
along such lines.) 

LILLI: Please do not always act your 
lessons! Your lessons you act! Look at 
yourself in the mirror! 


Yes, it was true; I could no more help it 
than breathing—but I would not look in 
the mirror or learn from the outside in. My 
way! Perhaps dangerous, but imperative 
for me, was to pull what was inside out! 


Something New, at Least 


When, in 1903, a year later, we presented 
Manon— Massenet—in Berlin, then was 
she truly proud of our association. I worked 
faithfully—she was even moved to praise 
my German diction, which had been so 
carefully prepared under Eva Wilcke, whose 
American pupils are legion. But this praise 
found only its object when I sang, as she 
said that in speaking I had picked up the 
most objectional colloquialisms of a de- 
cidedly Berlin dialect. All my réles were 
prepared with her, French and Italian. She 
had that nobility of line and sense of values 
that few today can teach or discern in any 
school. 

Our next real success was my first Ger- 
man opera, Elizabeth in Tannhauser. It is, 
in my opinion, the most complete réle I 
have ever sung and it has been ever a source 
of regret that I could not later add to it Eva 
and Elsa to balance my Latin repertoire. 
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But these blond demoiselles had to make 
way for Butterfly, Tosca, Carmen and 
Zaza—box-office and repertoire considera- 
tions demanded their emotional appeal and 
my willing energy. 

Until the year of the Great War, I passed 
my summer vacations under Frau Lilli’s 
pruning knife. Nor was she sparing of 
healthy condemnation of the results she 
heard from me and from others who sought 
her out. Her standards were inflexibly high. 
My one redress, after a severe grilling, was 
to slip my arm around her and say sooth- 
ingly: 

“Well, dearest Frau Lilli, I do bring you 
back a pretty full basket of faults from the 
American season, but don’t despair—they 
are new ones, not the same as you deplored 
last year!” 

I can’t give adequately the amusing Ger- 
man of this, but she always laughed and 
said, ‘‘That is true with you—one always 
has something new, at least!” 

On my last visit to her in 1926 we recalled 
several such incidents and she remarked 
with affectionate approbation: ‘“‘Ach, ja, 
with Geraldine one could discuss hours. She 
has intelligence and adaptability, though 
she is’’—with a playful tap on my cheek— 
“an obstinate and willful little wretch!” 


Success and Work 


And now that my present picture is be- 
fore the public, Iam content. I am working 
harder than ever. But a public for this new 
singing really doesn’t matter. I shall sing 
as well—perhaps better—in my own room 
as I shall sing in concert. I don’t think 
anything about my voice. I don’t have to. 
But this is, for me, only the beginning. If 
I do not continue to sing in public, I shall 
sing for myself. I shall sing with respect for 
the composer and not for the galleries. The 
flowers and the curtain calls won’t be 
counted. If ten people come or ten thou- 
sand, as far as the message is concerned, 
and the interest, it makes no difference. 
I shall strive to have everything as perfect 
as possible for the interpretation of some- 
thing that is very lovely. I don’t want to 
give the impression that I am indifferent. 
I never was more sensitive, but now I am 
sensitive to true values. Through much 
suffering, one learns them. 

And without wishing in the least to ser- 
monize, right here I want to give a message 
to all the thousands of young people who 
during the period of my retirement have 
written so many letters. Hundreds of them 
I have replied to personally, because I like 
to share their hopes and problems; because 
I think that we who have worked so long 
should furnish an individual pattern for the 
aspirants that are coming along. I am ap- 
palled with youth today, standing so mis- 
trustful in an age when the individual is 
slowly but surely sinking into the mass. 

Say I, if these young people must paint 
or sing or play or build, let them mold 
themselves through their own courage and 
hard work. What if they do develop in one 
line and find themselves at the end of that 
effort? There are still other efforts to be 
made in life— other fields to conquer. They 
must go on to the logical conclusion of 
some career. If it does not lie in one direc- 
tion they will find it in another. Character 
will mold its channel. 

The ambitious singer may struggle on. 
Then sooner or later another embryonic 
Butterfly sensibly turns her attention to 
musical comedy, or to other fields a little 
less glamorous than grand opera. This 
grand opera seems to bewitch bcth teacher 
and pupil, and one would think that form 
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of musical expression alone were worth any 
endeavor. Of general musical education, 
not a hint; sight reading, instrumental 
proficiency, counterpoint, harmony, all this 
foundation will furnish the background for 
the most humble orchestra player, while the 
singer—to our all too frequent shame be it 
said—agonizes under the conductor’s beat 
and hugs the prompter’s box to capture an 
insecure memory, the voice alone a claim 
to fame. 

I would advise every young singer to 
memorize diligently, learn at least a passa- 
ble piano proficiency, study three lan- 
guages—French, German, Italian—well 
enough so he might conquer a native accent 
and ask for a cup of coffee in the native 
tongue did he find himself so obliged by 
residence. Our young Americans at the 
Metropolitan have ample opportunity to 
learn from their amiable colleagues. Yet 
I have never found any of them diligent or 
interested enough, outside repertoire regu- 
lations, even to start a desultory conversa- 
tion in an alien tongue. 

Madame Nordica attained the ultimate 
through such determination as brought her, 
with her talent, from the position of a 
modest young choir singer to our pioneer 
Wagnerian exponent, a model of beautiful 
singing in a widely divergent repertoire. 

She wrote her motto for me—one that 
we all do well to remember: 


Without haste, without rest, 
Much sorrow, little luck— 
This, success. Now, work! 


If with me it should happen that I cease 
to sing, so long as I am active in something 
it does not make great difference what the 
channel is. I must not stagnate mentally. 
If I complete the career through singing or 
some other work, I shall be very happy, 
quite content to become a plump person 
with curves and a good appetite—which I 
already enjoy—given to creature comfort 
and a mellow philosophy which will make 
people agreeably inclined toward my so- 
ciety as the years go on. But above all 
is it necessary that I keep in mind that it 
is far more important that I develop myseif 
as a woman than as a singer. 

In closing, I should like to cite something 
that made a great impression on my very 
youthful mind. It seems to be apropos of 
my own feelings and the foregoing. Though 
of an earlier generation, and personally un- 
known to me, among notable New England 
singers was the much beloved Annie Louise 
Cary. In her prime and amid superlative 
triumphs, she married and retired, not to 
be induced to public life again. 


A Frame for the Picture 


But the charm of the story is that so firm 
a hold did her human qualities exercise 
upon the public’s affections that never was 
she forgotten by admirers, who remained 
faithful beyond her career. Any appearance 
effected in a gathering brought cheers and 
applause, an enduring tribute of love and 
loyalty. 

From such a gracious picture of woman- 
hood and artistic discretion, is it not more 
happy to take leave than to deplore the 
prolonged chirpings of aging song birds who 
outlive their taste and their sense? 

It is a matter of great concern to direct 
and develop a real career. I owe to my 
mother’s splendid intuition and guidance 
those first early years of study, of simple 
living and of encouragement along my in- 
dividual lines of expression. She was a 
stern critic, but she seconded every effort 
that added to my progress, wisely letting 
me follow my own impulses and learn from 
the resultant lessons. Those happy, excit- 
ing years of hard work and emotions led to 
Metropolitan achievement, where she saw 
her efforts crowned with material and ar- 
tistic success. 

It is, at present, my pleasure to frame 
properly this picture. I shall know when 
the right moment comes to lower the final 
curtain. Then will the woman’s spirit quite 
fully transcend the smaller confines of the 
artist’s chrysalis. 
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$1700 worth of Rwmess in 14 minutes 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A PENNSYLVANIA cement company called by Long 
Distance and secured a 30-ton order from a town in 
New York. Telephone charges $1.95. A 24-ton order from 
a Maryland town; charges $2.50. A 20-ton order from a 
Pennsylvania town; charges 75 cents. And a 15-ton order 
from a town in Virginia; charges $3.50. . Twenty- 
four hundred miles were “traveled”—there and back. 
Total orders secured, $1700. Total charges, $8.70. Talking 
time, 14 minutes. 


So many businesses have found Long Distance <mm 

. z . ” ‘g 
indispensable in sales work that the “key town rf 
plan has been developed as a further assistance and \ 


saving. By this plan key towns are selected. Each 
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ew takes less time 


one of these is central to all of the towns in its trade 

territory. From the key towns in the various territories, 

the representatives cover the other towns by telephone, 
in Minimum time and at low cost. 

To facilitate the use of the key town sales plan, inter- 
ested firms may arrange for credit identification cards to 
be issued to their traveling representatives. 

Long distance telephone service can be custom-made 
to fit your business. Surprising how much long 
distance calls will do and how little they will 

Ask the nearest Bell business office about 

Calling by number 

Number, please? 
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Dignity and a quiet elegance are expressed 

in this new design with coupe compart- 

ment for driver. Fern green and canary 

yellow make up one of the many attractive 
color combinations. 










Every detail of these new 
Whites is in keeping with 
the high quality of these 
style vehicles. The limnou- 
sine smartness of all inte- 
rior finishings sets an en- 
tirely new standard in de- 
livery equipment. 








































Delivery service is rapidly spreading out. 
Successful merchants are profitably serv- 
ing bigger areas. The new need is faster de- 
livery with units that combine the utmost 
in style with dependable, economical per- 
formance. 











and WHITE 











The new style trend with stream- 
line effect and greater harmony 
of all essential chassis units is 
being carried out in all White 
Trucks and Bus models. 
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dvanced Style 
elivery Equipment. 


A wide variety of custom- 
built body designs w w 
an unlimited choice 


of color combinations 
Sd as al 

Always looking ahead—anticipating the 

new needs of transportation—White 

brings the mark of its leadership to the 

field of exclusive retail delivery. 

Based soundly upon White’s proved 
engineering principles, these style ve- 
hicles represent the highest peak in fast 
delivery performance and the essence 
of advanced design. 

Nowhere has the efficiency of White 
performance been more convincingly 
proved than in the retail delivery field. 
Fleets and single Whites in this service 
have run 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 miles 


and more. Here as in every field of 


transportation, Whites always de- 


liver the most money-earning miles. 


And now, White adds to this un- 
matched performance record the most 
advanced style in delivery equipment-- 
making it possible for merchants to per- 
sonalize their delivery equipment— 
keeping it in harmony with the indi- 


viduality of their store. 


You must see these new Whites to 
fully appreciate how far ahead of the 
field White has gone in offering such a 
wide range of body styles and distinctive 
color selections. And all this added to 
the dependable performance that only 
a quality chassis can give. 

Complete details are now available. 
Appointments can be arranged through 
the White branch or dealer for inspec- 
tion of one of these new Whites at your 
store door. For literature write us or 


the nearest White Company Branch. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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The smartness of Fifth Avenue is typified 
in this convertible town car design. Driv- 
er’s compartment can be completely closed 
in bad weather. Body is plum color with 
burnished aluminum cowl and hood. 


© THE WHITE CO., 
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Miller was dippy about the Swinton dame 
and decked her out in rocks and frills, but 
when it comes to proposing marriage there’s 
nothing in the notes that would lead even 
an ingénue to drop her harpsichord practice 
and go trousseau trapping. As far as I can 
see, he was just a can of new-laid milk and 
she a cream separator. 

Poor Degen melts away under the bar- 
rage of soft sap. After a particularly 
gummy gush he turns to me and says: 

“Would little Popsy-Lopsy object if lit- 
tle Lovey-Dovey was to kiss her little pink 
ear?” 

“Ask father,” I returns, coy. 

“But,” protests Joe, “‘I don’t want to 
kiss your father.” 

“Huh!” exclaims Alois, coming out of 
his coma with a jerk. 

At five bells the judge decides that 
enough is plenty and adjourns court after 
denying a bright young motion by the 
plaintiff to lock us up for the night. At 
that I’m kind of sorry we weren’t. Outside, 
the frau and the Bullfinkle blah are wait- 
ing and I’m greeted with all the enthusiasm 
of a correspondence-school graduate com- 
ing home with a raise in pay. 

“T think it was wonderful,” says Mamie, 
“the way you ——” 

“You don’t and it wasn’t,’”’ I snaps. 

“Yes, it was,” chimes in the wife. ‘“‘ When 
you stood up and talked to that lawyer 
everybody remarked how brave and hand- 
some you looked. Carrie Gimmish said 
she’d never seen such elocution. She 
wanted to know if you’d practiced the 
speech or os 

“Speech!” I yelps. “Are you losing your 
agates? What speech? I just asked to see 
a letter.” 

“Ah, yes,” murmurs the Bullfinkle 
bosh, “but your manner, your poise! I was 
carried away.” 

“Who,” inquires the missis, “was that 
little runt sitting next to you?” 

“Runt, eh?” I comes back. ‘‘That’s 
Joseph P. Degen, the blind tiger of Wall 
Street. He controls eight banks, eleven 
trust companies and a cigar store in East 
Secaueus, New Jersey. But did you notice 
the lad on the other side of me?” 

“You mean,” says the frau, “‘that big 
fat walrus with his tummy in his lap?” 

“You sure can pick the live ones,’”’ I re- 
turns. ‘‘That’s the Baron von Schweine- 
hund zu Rinderfleisch und so Weiter, a 
cousin of the ex-kaiser’s fishmonger by mar- 
riage or some other family misfortune. 
Funny about that fellow—he just landed 
in America for the first time the day before 
yesterday and right away they drag him 
onto a jury.” 

‘Don’t you have to be a citizen to be on 
one of those things?” asks Mamie. 

“Polish propaganda,” I snorts. 

“Well,” says the wife, ‘I’m glad you’re 
meeting some nice people. You ought to 
get on more juries.” 

“*T’ll think it over,”’ I promises, “‘just as 
soon as I dispose of the can of succotash 
I’m operating on now.” 

“‘Thope,” shrills Mrs. Bullfinkle, “‘you’re 
not believing a word of that painted crea- 
ture’s lies.” 

“‘Oh, Mamie,” says I in a stricken tone, 
“I’m so sorry. I’d rather have lost my 
right arm than have this happen.” 

“Huh?” she mumbles. ‘‘ What?” 

“Have you somebody,” I goes on, mourn- 
ful, ‘who can take care of your children 
and keep house for your husband? We 
must think of them first.” 

“What are you talking about?’’ demands 
the frau. 

“Do you realize,” I asks brokenly, 
“‘what our poor Mamie has done?”’ 

Both of ’em look at me kind of dumb. 

“She has attempted to influence a juror 
unduly,” I explains. ‘‘Under my oath I 
must report her to Judge Allen tomorrow. 
She’ll be held for contempt, and six months 
is the least she’ll get. Oh, your poor chil- 
dren! That I should have lived to be the 
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Continued from Page 23 


weapon to deprive them of a mother’s 
care!” 

“You'll report nothing,” snaps the missis. 

“Woman,” says I sternly, ‘‘my duty is 
clear. An illegal effort has been made to 
direct my verdict. Beware lest you involve 
yourself as an accessory to a felonious as- 
sault on a juror’s intelligence. The law 
must take its course. Can’t you 
provide for her children while she’s away?” 

It’s pretty hard keeping a straight pan 
while I insists on reporting her to the judge, 
but I gets away with it, and when she 
finally leaves us she’s as white as a bathtub 
and there’s a totter in her walk. Just what 
she figures out during the night I don’t 
know, but she’s not in court for the second 
session of the Swinton-Miller love tilt. 
There’s that much profit in the deal. 

Corcoran reads a few more letters in the 
morning and then closes. The defense fol- 
lows with a brief evasive spiel and Miller 
sags up to the stand. 

“Ts dot der plaintiff oder der defend- 
ant?” asks Schmidkunz. 

“Neither,” says I. ‘‘He’s the feller 
that’s accused of robbing the bank.” 

‘*Der bank?” mutters Alois. ‘“‘Is dere a 
bank robbery in dis?” 

‘“‘Naturally,” I returns. ‘“‘Where do you 
think you are—in Germany?” 

The questions put by Miller’s mouth- 
piece show pronto that he doesn’t think 
much of his case. He treads lightly over 
the rough spots and walks in moccasins 
around the pitfalls. The defendant’s mem- 
ory is something terrible. 

Miller has no recollection of ever having 
proposed marriage to anyone. He'd taken 
a fatherly interest in the Swinton doll and 
had spent thousands of berries forwarding 
that interest, but outside of that she was 
almost a perfect-thirty-six stranger to him. 

Corcoran, on cross-examination, runs the 
sugar daddy ragged with quotations from 
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the Pinkie-Winkie letters, garnished with 
sarcastic flings that get the witness all 
fuzzy in the bean. When Miller reaches 
the point where he doesn’t know whether 
he’s three blind mice or late yesterday 
afternoon, the fee fancier shoots the punch 
questions at him. 

““Didn’t you, on June eighth this year, 
ask the defendant to marry you?” 

“Yes, I did,”’ blurts out Miller, throwing 
everything overboard, including the para- 
chute. 

There’s a commotion out in the court 
room, but I’m too busy watching the wit- 
ness to take it in. 

“There was a date set, wasn’t there?” 
hurries on the synthetic Blackstone. 

Tea" 

“September fifteenth this year?” 

“T think so—yes.”’ 

“You didn’t marry the defendant on 
September fifteenth this year, did you?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” snaps Corcoran. 

“‘Because,”’ yelps Miller, getting half out 
of his seat, “‘I didn’t think that I could 
support her in the luxury to which I had 
accustomed her.” 

“That’s all,” barks the lawyer. 

And it is about all. The judge’s charge 
and the closing hurrahs of the attorneys 
don’t take much more than an hour. Mil- 


ler had blown all the wind out of his coun- | 


sel’s sails and the final plea of the defense is 
a sad affair. Corcoran hasn’t a lot to say 
either. He’s too much of a fox to discuss 
the merits of an article after it’s been sold. 
Shortly after noon the case is ready for the 
peerage. 

As we're filing out I notices Schmidkunz 
lagging behind with a puzzle in his eyes and 
a question on his lips. So does Judge Allen. 

“‘ Anything you want to know?” inquires 
the court. 

“Yah,” returns Alois. 

“What is it?” 

“Which vun,” asks Schmidkunz, “‘is der 
plaintiff in der case?” 


mi 


> PRESUME,” simpers Mathilda 

Grimes, the foreman of the jury, “that 
we have nothing to discuss except the 
amount of the damages?” 

That seems to be all right with the rest of 
the boys and the girls, including Joe Degen, 
but not by me. 

“‘Presume on your own side, lady,” says 
I. ‘‘I got lots of things to discuss, and dam- 
ages ain’t one of them.”’ The gang looks at 
me wide-eyed and Miss Grimes frowns. 

“Do I understand,” she comes back, 
“that you do not favor a verdict for Miss 
Swinton?” 

“‘T do not,” I snaps. “‘She’s already had 
the cream and I’m not going to vote her the 
milk.” 

“IT don’t understand,”’ cuts in another 
juror, a poetical-looking bimbo who answers 
when you whistle Llewellyn Buskirk. 

“T’ll face the cards up for you,” says I. 
“In the first place, most all breach-of- 
promise cases are the bunk—pure shake- 
downs. If a wren can’t hold a come-on, 
that’s her tough luck. At any rate, if the 
boy friend’s going to give her the run- 
around she’s better off finding it out before 
the jump-off than afterward. That's right, 
isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps,” agrees the forelady, ‘but 
when a girl devotes the best years of her 
life like Miss Swinton 

“Who,” I interrupts, “‘made ’em the best 
years of her life? What do the letters 
show? Miller found her a nix with & hole in 
her stocking and left her with matched 
pearls.” 

““Aye,”’ interjects the poet dreamily, 
“but a broken heart—a butterfly crushed 
on the wheel.” 

“Broken heart, eh?’’ I grunts. “‘Even 
so, you can’t bandage up a broken heart in 
Federal. Reserve notes and make it well.” 

“*T tink not,”’ says Schmidkunz. 
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“Lets 
sit this one out 
Ever fe completely “danced-out”’? 


another step? Chances are the 
trouble is with your shoes. 
a a “ 
ARNOLD Glove-Grip Shoes are made 
to give complete foot freedom. They 
fit snugly—yet never bind. They 
achieve comfort and combine it wit 
style. How? By the Glove-Grip arch. 

In Glove-Grips the delicate mus- 
cles of the arch—the most vital part 
of your foot—are given poner. 
support. They are lifted by the soft 
pliant leather of the upper—not 
pushed up by an artificial sup- 

vort. When the shoe is laced the 
odes is drawn around the instep 
like a glove. The shoe gives wit 
every movement and its trim fit 
makes it look custom made. 

Let us send you the address of the 
nearest Glove-Grip dealer. Write to 
the M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, 
North Abington, Mass. 


ARNOLD 
GLOVE-GRIP 
SHOES 


Most styles $10 to $13.50 
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“Getting back to the best-part-of-her- 
life gag,” I goes on, “‘when did the years 
between nineteen and twenty-two get to 
be the best years of anybody’s life?”’ I turns 
to another lady juror—Sophie Winch— 
who’s fifty-five if Chauncey Depew is more 
than eighteen. ‘‘ You’re a woman of about 


| thirty,” says I. ‘‘Do you consider that the 
| best part of your life is eight years behind 





ust cant make your feet go | 
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you?” 

“No, indeed,” comes back the frozen 
face, ‘‘and I think there’s a good deal in 
what you say.” 

“So do I,” growls Degen, “‘but I’m for 
gouging deep into that Miller sap for mak- 
ing me listen to those Mumsey-Plumsey 
letters.” 

“Funny, isn’t it,” I resumes, ‘‘how every 
gal in a breach case has all the letters of the 
sucker neatly filed away, especially when 
she’s been asked to burn ’em? I’ll wager 
there isn’t a person in this room who’s ever 
saved a letter for more than a mor.th.” 

“I got some,” confesses Alois, ‘‘ but dey’re 
mostly bills.” 

“Do you ever keep any of your notes 
from men?” I asks Miss Winch. 

The battle-ax blushes prettily. “‘ Never,” 
says she. There are at least eighty-six rea- 
sons why she doesn’t. 

“I’m afraid,” interjects Miss Grimes, 
“that this discussion is not getting us any- 
where. We have to be guided by the evi- 
dence. That shows that Miller promised 
to marry Miss Swinton and broke the 
promise. We also had testimony that her 
health was wrecked, which wasn’t contra- 
dicted. I believe we must find for the 
plaintiff.’ 

“Is der plaintiff und der lady der same 
ting?” asks Schmidkunz. 

“You couldn’t tell ’em apart,” I assures 
him, ‘‘unless they had different-colored 
ribbons in their hair.” 

“How would it be,” suggests the fore- 
lady, “if we each wrote out on aslip of paper 
the amount we think Miss Swinton ought 
to get? We’ll take the average and give it 
to her.” 

“Nothing doing,” I barks. ‘What 
chance’d my zero have against eleven sums 
ranging up to the fifty thousand she’s suing 
for?” 

“Well,” rasps Miss Grimes angrily, “‘the 
rest of us’ll do it. Maybe you'll change 
your mind when you see the result. After 
all, you are only one.” 

The answer of the poll is nineteen thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

“Would you give her twenty?” asks the 
forelady of me. 

“Not twenty centimes,” I returns stub- 
bornly. “I'll tell you what I will do 


A Rabbit Parable 





Yi WILDWOOD a peacefully prominent 
Rabbit, 

Of dignity, substance and girth, 
Selected a suitable hole to inhabit, 

An excellent burrow of earth. 


When up came a Woodchuck, a genuine 
ground hog, 
Who wanted the place for his lair; 
The Rabbit, impressed by a seventeen-pound 
hog, 
Abruptly departed from there. 


But shortly thereafter a virtuous Badger 
Slid down from a neighboring shelf; 
The Woodchuck he slew as a robber and 

cadger, 
Bequeathing the hole to himself. 


A Fox who believed in the law of requital, 
Appeared through the bordering fern; 
He questioned the Badger’s manorial title, 

Demanding the burrow in turn. 


A battle ensued in a terrible smother, 
Affrighting the hardiest soul; 
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though,” I adds. ‘‘I have nodesire toshame 
the gal. To salve her, I’m willing to award 
her one cent damages. That’ll stick Miller 
with the costs.” 

The proposition doesn’t go so good with 
the assembled peers and peeresses and we 
continue battling back and forth. A couple 
of hints are dropped that I must have been 
“seen” by the defendant, but that only 
makes the mercury of my mad go up. The 
more we scrap the more I’m determined to 
hold the fort, even if we’re locked up for a 
week. 

After two hours of getting nowhere 
rapidly, Degen drags me off into a corner. 

“‘Let’s get out of here,” he grumbles. 
‘*What do you care what happens to Mil- 
ler’s bank roll? The chances are he’ll ap- 
peal the case anyhow, and if any dough 
escapes the lawyers it’ll probably go to the 
Swinton skirt’s grandchildren. You got 
nothing against them, have you?” 

“No,” I comes back, “‘but I’m sorry for 
the old geezer. His answer to why he didn’t 
marry the doll was the only truthful state- 
ment in the trial. It wasn’t rehearsed and 
everything else was. I think the frill about 
cleaned Miller out and I’m not going to 
punish him for being honest.” 

“T’ll match you,” offers Joe suddenly. 
‘‘Twenty thousand dollars or one cent.” 

No appeal to my gambling blood was ever 
made in vain. “‘You’re on,’’ I snaps. 

‘*Heads,”’ announces Degen. 

“Tails,”’ says I. “One cent it is.’”’ 

Degen’s a sport and goes right to the mat 
on my side of the debate. 

“After all,’”’ he argues, “‘it’s not a ques- 
tion of money. The chick wants the world 
to know that she was done wrong by; that 
she wasn’t jilted in the churchyard through 
any fault of hers. All right—we give her 
the verdict. Do you birds think,” he goes 
on, “‘that a high-bred convent girl would 
go into court for dough?” 

“Sure not!” I shouts. “All she wants is 
vindication. Let’s give the little girl a 
great big vindication. A penny of vindica- 
tion is worth a pound of damages.” 

With that slogan we begins making con- 
verts. Our first one is Miss Winch. Within 
half an hour we have three more, including 
the poet, to whom money is nothing, being 
a poet. Then I goes to work on Schmid- 
kunz. 

“Which would you rather do,” I asks— 
“give Miss Swinton a lot ef dirty dough or 
a nice clean vindication?” 

“Vot,’”’ comes back Alois, “is dot vindi- 
cation?” 

“A good name,” I explains. ‘More 
precious than rubies. Don’t you think 
she’d rather have something more precious 





The Fox and the Badger abolished each other. 
The Rabbit returned to his hole. 


So here is appended the humblest of morals ; 
Accept it for what it is worth: 
When all of the haughty are killed in their 
quarrels, 
The meek shall inherit the earth. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


To Cynthia, on a Moonlit Beach 


H, Cynthia, your simplicity 
Has always made a hit with me. 
But, Cynthia, sophistication, 
Like lipsticks, used in moderation, 
Combined with just this sort of sky, 
Can hit a fellow in the eye, 


Can ring the bell! And if you care 
Yourself to wear no solitaire, 

Still every debutante can use 

One more proposal. If you choose 
To join the moonlight and the booze 
And lure a chap to vows and things, 
And murmurings of veils and rings; 
If you should care to flirt, I say, 
Why, I’d put nothing in your way. 
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than rubies than just a large judgment? 
You know how women are about jewels.”’ 

By this time Schmidkunz is all balled up 
in the belfry, so I tries to explain the situa- 
tion in a simpler way. 

“If you should vote to give her twenty 
thousand dollars,” says I, ‘“‘do you know 
what you’d be doing?” 

*Vot?” he asks. 

“You’d be giving money to a strange 
woman,” I returns, accusingly. 

“Me?” exclaims Alois. 

“Sure,” says I. ‘“‘Voting money and 
giving it is the same thing. What would 
your wife say if she heard you’d been giv- 
ing money to a strange blonde?” 

“T never tought like dot,’’ mutters 
Schmidkunz. ‘Mein Gerta is sehr jeal- 
ous.” 

“Then you’ll vote for vindication?” I 
cuts in quick. 

“Oh, sure,” says Alois. ‘For der plain- 
tiff oder der defendant?” 

After that it’s a cinch. By six o’clock 
Degen and I have ’em all lined up with the 
exception of the forelady. She battles a 
few minutes longer and then gives in with a 
dirty fling at me. 

“T’m not like some impossible people,” 
says she, spitefully, ‘‘who think they know 
more than the rest of us. I bow to the 
majority.” 

“You took a long time bowing, lady,” I 
comes back. “There was a majority two 
hours ago.”’ 

Just as we fixes up the verdict there’s a 
rattle at the lock of the door and a deputy 
sheriff enters. 

“Judge wants you,”’ he announces, curt. 

We follows him into the court room. Out- 
side the lawyers, the litigants and the offi- 
cials the place is deserted. Tired as I am, 
I’m feeling pretty well hopped up as we 
take our seats. It isn’t everybody who 
can, single-handed, talk a jury down from 
twenty thousand dollars to one cent. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” says Judge 
Allen, “I want to thank you for your serv- 
ices, but it will be unnecessary to detain 
you any longer.” 

“‘We have the verdict, Your Honor,”’ 
cuts in Miss Grimes, rising. 

“You may destroy it,’’ comes back the 
judge. “Just a few seconds ago an agree- 
ment in the action of Swinton versus Miller 
was reached out of court.” 

On the way out I grabs hold of Miller’s 
mouthpiece. 

“Would you mind telling me in confi- 
dence,”’ says I, ‘“‘what you settled for?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” whispers 
the lawyer. 

“Sap!” I hisses. 





Be innocent, of noons and tea times, 
But shift your mood these moon and sea 
times! 


Daughter’s Day 


OTHER'S DAY and Father’s 
Day! 
There ought to be a daughter’s day; 
A day when parents all would say: 
““What would you like for lunch today?’”’ 
And if one said, “‘Why, let me see! 
An éclair and a cup of tea!” 
Upon this pleasant Daughter’s Day, 
“How wise a choice!” they’d beam and 
say! 


Mother’s Day and Father’s Day! 
There ought to be a daughter's day! 
And if one danced till three or four, 
And rose next morn, at twelve or more, 
On Daughter’s Day ne mother’d say: 
““T never used to do that way!” 
“The morning hours,” she'd say instead, 
“Are really beiter spent in bed!” 


Write to your Congressman today 
To cast his vote for Daughter’s Day! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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to have a riotous time getting you some de- 
lectable gowns and things.” 

Before she knew it Mildred was in the 
motor car with her, then out again and into 
an establishment of such grandeur that she 
felt more than ever like the timid country 
mouse in the boys’ book of Mother Goose. 
Mannequins paraded past them with allur- 
ing gowns, but, with a decisiveness at which 
Mildred marveled, Mrs. Willcox eliminated 
one after another. 

“That’s not her type . . . Yes, that’s 
more like it.” 

Finally she had selected three evening 
gowns, a velvet wrap and five dresses for 
street and afternoon wear. Then hats were 
chosen. 

The strangest thing was that Mrs. Will- 
cox, who herself was a vividly smart young 
woman with auburn hair which she fea- 
tured most effectively, had insisted that 
Mildred’s type was best set off by soft, 
dark, inconspicuous gowns of rich materials 
which were not cut in extreme fashion. 

Ben was frankly disappointed when he 
saw the first gown, which had been rushed 
through so that she could wear it to their 
dinner. It was of midnight-blue velvet, 
made very simply. 

“Good Lord, from the price they charged 
I thought you’d look like the Queen of 
Sheba!”” He added quickly, “Your hair’s 
nice, though, done that new way.” 

Ben was always kind, always consider- 
ate. After a while he gave up the idea that 
their new fortune would metamorphose her. 
Certainly he seemed to be changed by it. 
He became handsomer, more self-assured, 
more magnetic. He worked hard, but he 
began to read more than he had ever done. 
He was put up for various clubs and got in 
easily, for men liked him for his humor and 
his unpretentious as well as his undoubted 
brilliance. 

Mildred did not change. Her transfor- 
mation had come about in these days of 
hardship when she had lost the freshness of 
youth and crystallized into a wife and 
mother, a selfless and conscientious woman 
with an undercurrent of sweetness that was 
invaluable to Ben’s comfort. 

There was no fire in her. Those who 
loved her, as her husband and sons and her 
servants loved her, could aiways be sure of 
warming themselves at the steady, constant 
glow which her personality gave out. But 
it never rose to a flame, nor crackled, nor 
went out, and people who did not see her 
day after day under all manners of circum- 
stances found her commonplace and dull. 

She knew all this. Once she had men- 
tioned it to Ben in a matter-of-fact way 
when he had been urging her to go to 
Europe with him. This had happened some 
years ago: His firm had a great deal of in- 
ternational business and they had found, 
after a little experimentation, that Ben 
was the best man they had for this work. 
Foreigners, especially the English, liked 
him. 

He got along better with them than men 
who were more sophisticated and cosmo- 
politan in experience, but who lacked his 
simplicity and directness. 

“You must go with me,” he had said to 
Mildred. “‘ You'd have a wonderful time!” 

““T couldn't leave the children,” she had 
protested. “I just couldn’t put the ocean 
between the hoys and myself! Be 
sides * 

“Besides?” He had smiled and the 
corners of his blue eyes crinkled up as they 
always did when he teased her. “‘ You can’t 
say you haven’t anything to wear!” 

“No; but—but I think you’d have a 
better time without me. I don’t mean that 
you don’t want me, but all the lords and 
ladies and what nots who are so nice to you 
now wouldn’t know what to do with me. 
I am not equipped for it, Ben, that’s all.” 

“You've got an inferiority complex— 
that’s what’s the matter with you. You’re 
just as equipped as I am.” 

“Darling, no, I’m not.” 
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(Continued from Page 43) 


“But you are. As far as that goes, your 
people were much superior to mine. Why, 
at home you belonged to the leading 
family.” 

She had joined in his laugh. ‘‘ Think how 
surprised your New York friends would be 
to know that little town like ours had a 
leading family! It isn’t an inferiority com- 
plex, Ben; it’s just that I know my limita- 
tions. And I don’t mind so long as you 
don’t.” 

“You’re the best wife any man could 
have!”’ He had put his arms around her 
shoulders. ‘‘ And I ean tell you one thing— 
your little finger is worth more to me than 
all the duchesses in the world!” 

She knew then, and she continued to feel 
certain, that she filled a place in his life 
which was secure from all outside assaults. 
She was not unseeing when women—some- 
times women who were beautiful and al- 
luring—tried to turn his interest in their 
direction. Nor was she unmindful of the 
pleasure which he derived from these ex- 
periences. He was, after all, she realized, a 
human being. But it seemed to her part of 
his unique character that, although he was 
sometimes flattered by the interest which 
women manifested toward him, he did not 
confuse his vanity with emotions of the 
heart. They had often talked over the 
situation in a humorous way which would 
have astonished the women themselves had 
they known of it. Almost without excep- 
tion all women, even those who tried to be- 
come friends with her so that it might be 
easier to see Ben, regarded her as a negli- 
gible factor. 

She and Ben had talked them over dur- 
ing their years in New York when they had 
so much to discuss. They had found their 
new environment full of surprises, of which 
their income was only the beginning. They 
had built a country place on Long Island, 
paying for each of their hundred acres a 
sum which seemed incredibly large to peo- 
ple accustomed in their youth to think of 
the price of farm land being gauged by its 
productivity, whereas this property de- 
rived its value from its proximity to the 
country club, to which Ben’s partners in- 
sisted he must belong. 

Mildred always felt more at home in this 
place than in the city apartment, which they 
had finally discarded. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she had chosen every piece of furni- 
ture and every hanging herself, without the 
aid of a professional decorator. Her taste 
had proved excellent. She had been in 
many country houses since they had come 
to New York, and her powers of observation 
were keen. By the time she was ready to 
plan her own place she had a long list of 
faults to be avoided and of good points to 
be followed. Ben had loved the place, too, 
and had been proud of her skill in furnish- 
ing it. 

He had teased her about the vivid colors 
which she had used so successfully in the 
two bedrooms and sitting room, which 
formed their own wing upstairs. 

“You dress as quietly as a church mouse, 
then you hang up crimson curtains!” 

“Because they go best with the old 
Italian furniture.” 

“You should have gone to Italy with me 
the last time and seen for yourself.”’ 

‘*T’ve studied the books. I know without 
going. Besides, what would the beautiful 
contessa have done if I’d been there? She 
could never have given you all those signed 
photographs of herself, now, could she?” 

“Well, it would have been hard on the 
contessa, I admit,’”’ he had grinned. “‘But 
it might have been easier for me.” 

He had always talked to her about 
women in this way, insisting that they only 
pursued him as they pursued every man 
who was known to be successful and was 
not cross-eyed, but extracting a certain per- 
sonal pleasure from the memory of the 
pursuits. 

Then, with the advent of Mrs. Debrett, 
all conversation of this kind had stopped. 


There were times, indeed, when it seemed 
to Mildred as if conversation of any kind 
was no longer possible for them. There had 
been between them a silence as dramatic as 
a full stop in a stirring passage of music. 
She had waited, knowing something must 
happen. And now the other woman was on 
her way to see her. 

At last the pause was over. Mildred 
looked at the clock. It was more than an 
hour since Mrs. Debrett had telephoned. 
She would be there at any moment. She 





~~ 


**You Can’t Do It!’* He Had Stormed. 
**l Won't Have It!’* 


pulled the bell rope which hung beside her 
towering, canopied bed. 

“Tell Simmonds I want tea at once in the 
drawing-room, and a fire lighted, Nora. 
Then come back and help me dress.” 

But she found that she had not the phys- 
ical strength to change the blue sport dress 
she had worn since morning. She powdered 
her nose, brushed her hair with hands that 
trembled so that she dropped one hairpin 
after another, then went downstairs. 

She stood in front of the open fire, which 
had begun to crackle, feeling so cold that 
she was not surprised to see that her nails 
were blue. 

She had chosen for this meeting the most 
formal room in the house. The walls were 
papered in pale gold, the curtains and cov- 
erings of the sofas and chairs were of deli- 
cate green satin brocade. The mantel was 
of black marble. The only high spot of 
color was concentrated in an unusually tall 
Venetian secretary of Chinese lacquer, red 
and gold, the upper doors of which were 
opened flat against the wall. 

Mildred moved a low black bowl of 
narcissuses from one table to another. Her 
back was to the door when the butler’s 
voice announced Mrs. Debrett. She turned 
quickly. 

“How do you do?” The other woman 
held out a gloved hand. “It was so nice of 
you to let me come.” 

She was, Mildred saw at once, a beauti- 
ful woman. Her manner was not only self- 
possessed but she seemed to be trying to 
put her hostess at ease. 

“Won’t you sit down?” Mildred mo- 
tioned to the sofa in front of the fire. She 
herself chose a chair a little at one side. 
Her knees were knocking together. She rang 
for tea. 

Julianne Debrett did not sit down at 
once. She surveyed the room. She smiled 
down at Mildred. Her smile was a curious 
thing, the other thought, and reminiscent 
of something. Then, as her guest seated 
herself with a slow, graceful movement and 
unclasped her dark fur, she realized that 
her manner was just a little theatrical. Her 
appearance was a little theatrical too. Not 
in the old-fashioned sense. She was not 
made up nor overdressed. On the contrary, 
her clothes, though smart, were in excellent 
and quiet taste. There was no sign of cos- 
metics on her face. But in her very paleness 
and in the serious expression of her large 
dark eyes Mildred caught a glimpse of a 
woman who is conscious of playing a 
dramatic réle. 
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Mrs. Debrett started to speak. “I sup- 
pose you know 2 

The noise of the butler’s entrance with a 
tea cart checked her. 

“What a charming house you have!” she 
said. 

Her voice made even banal words sound 
interesting. As Mildred responded to the 
ridiculous interchange which the servant’s 
presence forced upon them, she was filled 
with a terrible realization of the other’s at- 
tractiveness. She had more than beauty. 
She had the air of beauty. Her very clothes 
seemed to proclaim her a woman apart from 
other women. She wore the most conven- 
tional dark coat and skirt, with a collarless 
blouse of white silk and a small felt hat 
turned up in front, yet they seemed to have 
been designed especially for her; just as the 
very faint perfume which Mildred noted 
was unlike any other, and the string of 
pearls around her throat had exceptional 
luster. 

Then there was the way she moved, with 
quiet self-assurance which no plain woman 
could ever have acquired. 

“Why, you would know from the very 
way she takes off her gloves that she’s a 
beauty!” Mildred thought wretchedly as 
she poured tea and spoke of the weather. 

But at last they were alone and Mrs. 
Debrett put down her cup and looked 
earnestly at Mildred. ‘You must know 
why I came to see you?” 

“Yes. Because of Ben.” After she had 
uttered his name, involuntarily she bit her 
lips to keep from crying out. 

The other woman was disturbed too. 
She drew a deep breath. When she spoke 
it was obvious that she was uttering senti- 
ments which she had rehearsed more than 
once. Her words did not flow rapidly. 
They followed one another in the steady 
rhythm impossible in a spontaneous out- 
burst. 

“T don’t know what your philosophy of 
life may be. But I’m sure you have one 
which guides you. We all have. Mine may 
seem a very peculiar one to you. I don’t 
know. I have had a strange and in many 
ways a difficult life.” 

She looked at Mildred and Mildred’s 
heart seemed to turn over in her breast, 
thinking how Ben must have felt when 
Julianne had looked at him with those long- 
lashed violet eyes and said that she had 
had a strange and difficult life. 

‘I lost my husband and my only child 
within a month of each other before I was 
twenty-three. They were all I had. My 
husband was killed in the early days of the 
war—he was in the British Army. My 
baby died of diphtheria just afterward.” 
After a moment she went on. “I nursed 
during the rest of the war. It gave me 
something to do. But finally the war was 
over.” 

“Yes,” said Mildred. 

She held out a silver box of cigarettes. 
“Will you have one of these?”’ She did not 
enjoy smoking, but she could not sit there 
motionless any longer. She had hoped all 
winter long, ever since she had first learned 
of the other woman’s existence, that in 
spite of her connections and her back- 
ground she would prove to be unworthy 
in some way; an adventuress of the kind 
the smart world turns out, with a skillful 
veneer but an inner cheapness which in 
time Ben would discover for himself. But 
now she knew that Mrs. Debrett had no 
such flaws. No one with a face like that 
could be cheap. And even as the other’s 
beauty stabbed her like physical pain, she 
felt a remote impersonal pride in his choice. 

‘* After the war I didn’t know what to do 
with my life. I went to Africa and shot big 
game with my sister and her husband, but 
that seemed a rather empty way to mark 
time. Then I went back to London and 
ran a shop with a friend of mine, but I 
didn’t really need the money, so I sold out 
my interest to someone who did.” 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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ment by 200 manufacturers in the 
automotive field. Among them are 


Auburn Elcar Oldsmobile 
Buick Essex Packard 
Cadillac Graham- Peerless 
Chandler Paige Pontiac 
Chevrolet Hudson Reo 
Chrysler Hupmobile Star 
Davis Kissel Stearns- 
Dodge La Salle Koight 
Brothers McFarlan Studebaker 
Duesenberg Moon Stutz 
Durant Nash Yellow Cab 
Oakland 
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Put these great 
plants in the scale when 


you weigh spark plugs 


By every test known to their art, the world’s lead- 
ing makers of motor cars search out the best spark 
plug. A group picture can but suggest a tithe of 
the great plants in which AC is the final choice. 


Like a blue book of the automobile industry is the 
list of standard cars equipped at the factory with AC 
Spark Plugs. In selecting your spark plugs, why 
not be guided by this verdict of men who know? 


A type and size for every engine: regular line, 75 
cents; AC 1075 for Model T Fords, 50 cents; 
(slightly higher in Canada). Insist upon AC 
Spark Plugs. 

Tell your dealer you want AC’s, the plugs chosen 
by the most successful engineers, aviators, racing- 

car drivers and speed-boat pilots. Then you'll 

get the plugs that are proved by every test 
standard of the world. 


AC-SPHINX ,  AC-TITAN 
Birmingham AC Spark Plug Company Clichy (Seine) 


ENGLAND FLINT, Michigan FRANCE 


Copyright 1928, AC Spark Plug C« 
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SPARK PLUGS SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS FUEL PUMPS 
GASOLINE STRAINERS AMMETERS OIL GAUGES THERMO GAUGES 














DELIGHTFUL little book, “The 
L}% Intimate Letters of Janet to Elise” 
gives many color suggestions for home 
decoration with Egyptian Lacquer. Any- 
one can follow them and they will 
suggest a hundred other uses for this 
quick-drying magic color. 
The book is free. Please write for a 
copy. You will enjoy reading it, and 
will find it really helpful. 


Special Offer! 
We have arranged for a limited time, to 
send post paid a full-sized 4 pint can 
for only 25e. Any color. (See list in cou- 
pon.) Regular price is 40c. Please use 


the coupon on the right-hand page. 
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The modern note of color is every- 
where...in homes...on the high- 
ways...in man’s new domain, the air 
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COLOR typifies the new life the world is living. 
Things are gayer, brighter, more worth having 
because sleeping beauty has awakened. 

It is color...color...on everything from chil- 
dren’s toys to giant locomotives. 

To this awakening of beauty Egyptian Lacquer 
has contributed notably. Unlimited range of color, 
bold bright shades or daintiest pastels, unusual 
ease of application either by spray, brush or the 
dipping process, have earned industry’s approval. 

Because there is an even half-century of lacquer 
experience compounded into it, Egyptian covers 
more surface and is therefore most economical 
...even apart from its superior drying qualities 
and color depth and richness. 

When you buy any article finished in Egyptian 
Lacquer you can see its surface quality which is a 


4“ symbol of sincere inner quality, too. 
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To Industry 


Up to the minute information covering 
every lacquer requirement of the industrial 
user is available in our complete library 
of books, pamphlets and data sheets. Write 
us about your finishing problems and we 
will send you appropriate material com- 
piled in our own research laboratories. 
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Lacquers 


Tue Ecyptian LacQueR MANUFACTURING Co., INc., 90 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Completely equipped branches in charge of practical men are maintained in the following cities 


Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Salt Lake City 


Grand Rapids 
Seattle 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore 


Boston Buffalo 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 


Kansas City San Francisco 








Kalamazoo 
St. Louis 


Every industry in which beauty 
and durability of finish are im- 
portant can use Egyptian Lacquer 
to advantage. The new beauty 
that distinguishes the modern ve- 
hicle of transportation, whether 
it is the smartly lacquered road- 
ster or the majestic plane, bird- 
like in its flight and its plumage, 
is richer and more lasting if it is 
Egyptian Lacquer. 

Egyptian Lacquer is used on 
more kinds of manufactured 
products than any other lacquer. 


COLORS 
} THEBES CREAM 
BAYUDA GRAY 
} SAHARA ROSI 
SUEZ LAVENDER 
SPHINX RED 
EGYPTIAN RED 
OBELISK YELLOW 
PYRAMID ORANGE 
NUBIAN BLACK 
NILE GREEN 
CLEOPATRA GREEN 
CAIRO GREEN 
EL-FASHER BLUT 
MEMPHIS BLUE 
SUDAN BLUI 
DESERT TAN 
CAMEL BROWN 
TURBAN WHITE 


COUPON FOR SPECIAI 
BRUSH LACQUER OFFER 3—> 
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See Pages 6 and T 
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“NOBODY HAS GOT MY NUMBER” 


Fire is right—nobody has—but everybody can get the Hartford 
agent’s number. 

Look in your telephone book for “Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company”. Most Hartford representatives are so listed. Call the 
number. The man who answers is Fire’s enemy and your friend. 

He has a valuable thing to give you. Advice. A picture of what 
you own and, perhaps, astounding proof of how little you prize it. 

Insurance has made great strides since last you looked into it. 
There is not a contingency it does not cover. It offers protection you 
may not know of—benefits you can not get in any other way. 
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Agents, too, have expanded into greater usefulness to their clients. 
They know their business. Their advice is sound. 

Call “ Hartford” and get the local representative. If he okays the 
protection you carry, well and good. If he can help strengthen your 
stand against fire, all the better for you. 


INSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HARTFORD, CONN. minis 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 










































(Continued from Page 136) 

There was a pause and Mildred felt she 
must say something. ‘You didn’t ever 
think of marrying?” 

Mrs. Debrett glanced at her quickly, 
then looked away. ‘I thought of it, yes.” 
She seemed a little distrait, as if she did not 
find the question relevant. 

She repeated, with a little of the nerv- 
ousness an actor might show at being given 
the wrong cue, “Oh, yes, I thought of it. 
But you see’’--her voice again resumed its 
slow cadence—‘‘as I went on alone I be- 
gan to realize that there was only one 
thing that really mattered. And that” 
she spoke gently; she looked at Mildred 
“that was love.” 

Mildred moved a little uncomfortably 
in her chair. She could think of nothing to 
say. She knew that no answer was ex- 
pected of her. 

“It was an intuitive belief.” Mrs. De- 
brett was looking away from her hostess 
now. She seemed to be gazing into un- 
limited space. “And yet I clung to it. I 
had a superstitious faith in it, in spite of 
everything that seemed to prove that I was 
wrong—that love was not for me.”’ She 
turned suddenly, and her words were stac- 
cato. “‘Then I met Ben. And I knew at 
once. That very night. I knew it was 
love.” 

Mildred clenched her hand beneath a 
fold of her blue skirt so she would make no 
sound. 

‘* At first,’’ said Mrs. Debrett, ‘I was so 
filled with happiness that I thought of 
nothing else.”” She was talking to herself. 
There could be no doubt as to her sin- 
cerity. ‘‘All I wanted in the world was to 
be somewhere where he was. That was 
enough—to be near him. I persuaded my 
friends to go on motor trips with him—he 
knew nothing of the plans until they were 
made. And I was amused when I realized 
that he thought it was my brother-in-law 
who wanted to be with him. For at first 
I didn’t even care how he felt about me. It 
was enough that I felt as I did.” 

She spoke more humanly now. She 
spoke as a woman only speaks when she is 
asking for the understanding of another 
woman. 

“You see, at first I didn’t even know 
that he was married. I don’t mean to make 
excuses. I might have felt the same way 
if I had known. But at any rate, I didn’t. 
The people who had only met him abroad 
had never seen you— didn’t speak of you 
and somehow it never occurred to me that 
he had a—a wife.” 

Mildred’s throat was dry. She managed 
to say, ‘But finally you found out?”’ 

““Yes, just before he sailed.”” Her face 
flushed. The blood coursed up to her 
temples, to the very brim of her small dark 
hat. 

Whatever memories caused this emotion 
she did not reveal. After a moment she 
said, “But it was too late then—too late 
for me to do anything about my love for 
him, I mean. So I decided I would take 
what I could get. I could not stay in Europe 
while he was here. I made my sister prom- 
ise to join me. I looked up old friends in 
New York. I thought I would be happy if 
I could see him—well, just the way other 
people saw him. I thought that would be 
enough.” 

She closed her even white teeth over her 
lower lip. Then she looked straight into 
Mildred’s eyes. ‘‘But it is so far from 
enough that I came to see you today to ask 
if you will set him free.” 

Mildred heard her own voice, seeming 
to come from a great distance, as if she 
were emerging from the effect of a heavy 
anesthetic. ‘‘I can’t decide that in a min- 
ute.”’ 

“‘Oh, for me it’s been so long! I can’t 
stand it any longer! I came today because 
my sister’s sailing home tonight—the boat 
goes at midnight. I thought it would be 
better—more dignified, perhaps—if I went 
with her.” 

‘‘And you would stay away until after 
the—until everything was legally ar- 
ranged?” She still had the feeling that 
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another person was speaking through her 
that she could not control the words her 
mouth uttered. 

“To 

“You find then that love isn’t enough 
Mildred’s words were as sharp as the 
cracking of a whip. 

““Why, what do you mean? I find that 
love is everything. Nothing else counts in 
my life.” 

“‘Doesn’t it?”’ Mildred was erect now. 
She knew her eyes were blazing. ‘‘ Well, 
you've got love. You say it fills your being. 
You say it’s all that counts with you.” 
The contempt in her voice made the sen- 
timents sound like schoolgirl banalities. 
“What are you asking for if love is all you 
want?” 

Mrs. Debrett picked up her long light 
gloves and pulled at their fingers uneasily. 
“TI don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, surely you do. You told me that 
in your philosophy of life only love counted. 
You say you’ve found love. But you come 
out here now and ask me to let you have 
my husband.” 

The other woman drew back as if she 
feared physical violence. 

‘“‘ Apparently love isn’t enough for you,” 
Mildred went on. “All winter long you’ve 
been seeing Ben. I’ve kept out of the way. 
No woman in the world could have inter- 
fered less. I’ve never gone to you and 
asked you to let me have my husband 
back. I’ve never gone near you. I’ve never 
even spoken to him about you. But you 
come here and tell me you want me to give 
him to you. You want marriage, don’t 
you?” 

Julianne Debrett nodded assent. Her 
eyes were wide open. Her face was pale. 
She twisted the gloves between her fingers. 

“Well, marriage,” said Ben’s wife, “‘is 
something you cannot have!” 

The other woman put her fur around her 
shoulders as if she were suddenly cold. “I 
didn’t know you’d feel—I thought—you 
never seem to go anywhere with him. You 
don’t seem to be part of his life. Everyone 
said you didn’t care for the things that he 
is interested in.” 

“‘Are you sure you know what he is in- 
terested in?’’ Mildred had started to talk 
now and she could not stop. It was as if all 
the thoughts which for years had been 
stored in her mind and had never found 
expression must come out. She picked up 
a silver-framed photograph from the table 
next her. She handed it to her guest. 

“That’s Ben fishing with the two boys. 
It’s an enlarged snapshot I took last sum- 
mer when we were camping just before he 
went to Europe. You’ve never seen him 
with his boys, have you? They adore him 
and he’s one of the best fathers I’ve ever 
seen.”” There was pride in her voice. “No 
woman couid ever make up to Ben—over a 
period of years—for those two boys. Talk 
about love! He certainly has it for them.” 

“But he wouldn’t have to give them 
up—those things can be arranged. I hadn’t 
thought about the children, but he could 
have them part of the time surely?” 

*‘Not my boys!” said Mildred. ‘Not 
because I wouldn’t let them, necessarily — 
that would be another question—but be- 
cause they happen to love me better than 
anything in the world—better even than 
Ben. They wouldn’t go to another house- 
hold if their father had one; in fact, they 
would bitterly resent his throwing me over 
for a new and beautiful wife.” 

“Ts that a fair way to put it?” 

“It’s the way they’d put it.” 

**But when love comes one can’t help it! 
It’s the strongest force in the world!” 

“‘T know that. I know much more about 
loving Ben than you do. I loved him when 
he was seventeen—twenty years ago. You 
wouldn't have looked at him then. I loved 
him when he was working his way through 
school. You would have thought him a 
gawky country boy. Maybe he was. But 
I loved him. You don’t know Ben at all. 
You've only seen the successful, sophisti- 
cated Ben. That's only one part cf him. 
You love that part of him. You think you 
understand it better than I do. Maybe you 
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do. But I know certain things about him 
you couldn’t know. His sense of justice, 
for instance. I saw him almost kill a man 
once in Chicago because he was abusing a 
horse. I’ve seen him get up in the night 
when it was storming and go out to find a 
cat that was meowing. If Ben married 
you—no matter how easy I made it for 
him—he would be turning his back on all 
those early years we had together. He'd 
never be able to forget the boys. He'd 
never be able to forget me. He'd never be 
happy.” 

Mrs. Debrett rose to her feet. A new 
expression came into her face. As Mildred 
looked up at her she was suddenly terrified. 
The other's features seemed to sharpen 
into the ruthlessness of a person possessed 
by one idea, who could not be affected by 
anything outside her own desires. She 
looked like a beautiful and dangerous 
fanatic. 

“I am very sorry you feel that way,” she 
said. Even her voiced had changed. ‘‘I be- 
lieve you are wrong. If we could have 
agreed, I think we could have avoided much 
that will now have to be unpleasant. For, 
after all, this is a question which you can- 
not settle alone. The final -decision rests 
with Ben.” 

Automatically she started to put out her 
hand in farewell, then she withdrew it, as 
if to make clear the fact that they had 
become enemies. 

As Mildred got up she had to steady 
herself against the chair. She summoned 
the servant to accompany her guest to the 
waiting motor. After she heard the sound 
of the departing car, she groped her way 
upstairs. The hall was lighted, but she 
could scarcely find the entrance to her own 
room. Despite her physical fatigue, how- 
ever, her mind was working clearly. There 
were certain things she had to do before 
she dared let herself think of her own prob- 
lems. She rang for her maid. 

“Nora, day after tomorrow is Jack's 
birthday. I promised him I’d have cook 
make a chocolate marshmallow cake. Will 
you tell her to do it the first thing in the 
morning? Then have Everett take it in 
town and send it special delivery? I want 
this done no matter what happens!"’ She 
didn’t know why she had added those 
words. She went on, ‘ Downstairs on the 
table in the library there are several other 
things for him. If you'll bring them up 
here with some tissue paper and ribbon 
I'll get them ready. They can be mailed 
at the same time.” 

When the parcels were brought up she 
found that one book which he had put on 
his list was missing. At last it was found 
and the box was completed. Then she de- 
cided that she ought to inclose something 
for the younger boy. She instructed the 
chauffeur to drive to the village and find a 
suitable gift. 

Dinner was announced just as he re- 
turned with a splendid jackknife. But by 
this time Mildred had fulfilled her duty. 

“I’m not going down,” she said. “Bring 
me a glass of hot milk.” 

“You're very pale,’’ Nora demurred. 
“Don’t you think you could eat a nice bit 
of chicken and a little salad?” 

Mildred shook her head in negation. 
“No, this is all I want. And don’t disturb 
me again tonight under any circum- 
stances!” 

When the woman had gone Mildred 
bolted the two great oak doors of her room. 
She went to the telephone. It was an hour 
and a half since Mrs. Debrett had left. By 
this time Ben had seen her. She gave the 
number of the hotel where he stayed when 
in town. Presently the operator reported 
that neither of his rooms answered. She 
asked to speak to the room clerk. 

“Mr. Howe has left, madam.” 

“You mean he’s gone out for dinner,” 
she corrected sharply. 

“No, madam; he has left the hotel. He 
has checked out. He has taken all his bag- 
gage with him.” 

“The final decision!’’ Mildred said 
aloud, not conscious of having thanked him 
and putting the instrument back en the 
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table “She said it would be Ben who 
would make the final] decision!”’ 

She did not dare let herself realize that 
she had lost him. She fought against it 
as a tired swimmer would fight against an 
engulfing wave. She was afraid that if it 
came over her suddenly it would drain her 
of life. She prepared to battle 

First of all she must put away every 
tangible reminder. She went over to her 
desk. There was a picture of Ben there 
the first one he had ever given her —taker 
in high-necked football sweater with a 
large C on his chest. She took it out of its 
shabby leather frame In the lowest 
drawer she found ali the letters he had ever 
written her ut them on top of the 
photograph. From her dreasing table she 
collected bits of jewelry, beginning wit 
the fraternity pin which he had given her 
when for the first time he had kissed her 
and asked her to wait for him. She took 
off the small diamond ring which she had 
persisted in wearing because it symbolized 
their engagement. She added it and the 
wide gold band below it to the pile. There 
were all manner of pins and bracelets. Her 
mouth twisted in pain as she realized how 
Ben had marked every step of his progress 
by some gift to her, beginning with these 
trinkets of no intrinsic value and extending 
up to the diamond and platinum watch, 
and the last offering, the pearls which he 
had given her at Christmas only three 
months before 

On the chair were sheets of white paper 
left over from Jjack’s birthday box. Her 
hands shook so that after she had made a 
package of sorts she gave up the attempt 
to tie it neatly, and merely pushed it to one 
side of her huge bed. Now she had put 
him out of her heart 

In the medicine cabinet she found two 
tablets of sleeping medicine which had been 
left there by the trained nurse who had 
cared for young Ben after he had broken 
his collar bone last autumn. Mildred swal- 
lowed them both, then drank the milk 
which was only lukewarm now, with as 
much deliberation as if she had been fol- 
lowing the prescriptior of a doctor. 

She undressed, switched off the lights, 
opened the windows and turned off the 


telephone. Then she got into bed and closed 


She p 


her eyes tightly, so that she would not see 
the gi ostly white bundle beside her 


An ax crashed against wood, a long way 
off. It crashed again. The room was black 
when finally Mildred half opened her eyes. 
An ax crashed against the stout paneling 
of her door. She heard the violent sound of 
wood y ielding. Voices called to one another 
outside. There were two men and Nora 
Simmonds, probably, and Everett. Then 
she knew she must be dreaming, for she 
heard Ben distinctly 

‘Let me try! Give it to me! Oh, my 
God, why did we ever get doors like these !”’ 

She lay still. Perhaps she should have 
taken only one of the white tablets. That 
might have been enough to bring tem 
porary forgetfulness and she would not 
have had these strange hallucinations 


The lids drooped over her eyes again 
Someone shaking her shoulders awoke her 
The room was bright with lights She 
couldn't kee p her eyes per but she 


glimpsed Nora's face, shining with tears 
She must have had bad news from home 


‘Mildred! Mildred! 


in ner ear as f he thought she 


Ben was shouting 
was a thou 
Sand miles away 


She raised her hand an inch or two to 


show she could hear, even if she couidn’t 
see Ve ry we 1] 

“Oh, my God!” he cried. “‘She’s alive! 

‘Her pulse is normaij finger nail 
which she noted languidly was not immacu 
late was withdrawn from her wrist. The 
chauffeur snapped his wat ut with a 
professional manner Some aromatic 
spirits of ammonia might bring her around 
until the doctor gets here 


‘I—I'm all right,”’ she managed to mur- 
mur. ‘‘Just sl-sleepy She pointed to the 


“Too bright 


er 


lights 
Continued on Page 144) 
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* DEPENDABILITY AND PERMANENCE: 
The True Measure of Quality in Portland Cement 


In NEW YORK CITY, the Bush Terminal Building, constructed in 1916. Ten years later, in Coral 
Gables, Florida, the Miami-Biltmore Hotel and Country Club. Both built by the same general contrac- 
tors, Thompson Starrett Co. Both built with Atlas Portland Cement. @ More than coincidence, 
here are significance and suggestion for every builder; cumulative evidence that Atlas possesses 
in high degree that dependability and permanence which are the true measure of quality in portland 
cement. For great structures and small, the growing choice of Atlas advises with increas- 
ing emphasis its wider specification and use. For sign-post or silo, for culvert or column, for 


stucco house or skyscraper— Atlas, “The standard by which all other makes are measured.” 


y y y y 
A vastly enlarged range of artistic possibilities is given to concrete To those who need special speed in construction and early use of 
by Atlas WHITE, perfected by The Atlas Portland Cement Com- completed work, The Atlas Portland Cement Company offers Atlas 
pany. A true portland cement, it has all the famed qualities of | LUMNITE Cement, through an arrangement with its affiliated 
Atlas GRAY Portland Cement—high tensile strength, perma- company, The Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. LUMNITE is not a 
nence, economy. In addition, it invites architects to plan va- portland cement, but it is used to give speed for general con- 
rieties of color, to choose from unlimited and widely varied struction purposes. In 24 hours it produces concrete which 
surface textures, to specify even decorative sculpture of concrete. exceeds in strength the 28-day concrete of portland cement 
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A survey recently completed by the Bureau of Business Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity, indicates — among other important conclusions — the essential economic 
functions performed by the Building Material Dealer in the distribution of 
Atlas from the mill to the user. For this detailed study of the building 
materials trade, Atlas financial support was prompted by a broad interest 
in the Building Material Dealer and a desire to have an impartial and 
authoritative evaluation of his services to his community. For 
helpful construction information on any type of concrete work, write to 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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Nora, bringing the restorative, almost 
bumped into Simmonds, hastening todarken 
the room. 

“T’ll give this to her,” said Ben, taking 
the glass from the maid. ‘I think it might 


” 


be better if you’d wait outside. 

“Hadn’t I better just clean up the mess 
first?’’ Nora pointed at the giant splinters 
of beautiful polished oak lying on the floor. 

“No,” he answered. ‘Let it alone.”’ 

When the servants had gone Ben leaned 
over her. He put his hands on her head. 

“T’m all right,’’ she said again. 

“What did you do?” he cried. ‘‘What 
did you take? Oh, don’t answer me now. 
Just rest. Don’t talk!” 

She turned her head so that she could 
see the clock. ‘‘ Why, it’s almost eleven!” 
She knew that at midnight something was 
to happen. Then as full consciousness re- 
turned she sat upright. 


“Quite so,” replied the naval officer 
calmly. ‘I’m afraid that this is a case for 
older heads than mine, captain.”” He arose 
and put on his cap. “In the name of His 
Britannic Majesty, and by virtue of the 
commission I hold under his hand, I take 
possession of this vessel, her cargo and crew, 
and do now direct you, as master, to pro- 
ceed with her to the nearest port under His 
Maijesty’s jurisdiction. There, that’s legal. 
Now where we'll go I don’t know. Probably 
into Aberdeen.” 

He brushed past the table and mounted 
the ladder. Captain Lije followed him in a 
daze. Mr. Dolliver stood by the wheel- 
house and Captain Lije went over to him. 

‘“‘They’re goin’ to seize my ship!” gasped 
the captain. 

“T cal’lated as much,” replied the mate. 

‘Listenin’ at the skylight, I suppose!” 
cried the captain, anxious to vent his rage 
on someone. 

‘““'Tain’t so!”’ protested the mate. “‘ Yuh 
could hear you bellerin’ a mile!” 

“Well,” said Lije, waving his fist, “I 
cal'‘late he has a right to look over my 
papers, but I c’n navigate this ship as I 
dum please an’ no advice asked from no 
lime-juicin’ whippersnapper pint o’ cider 
like that feller, an’ so I made bold to tell 
him! I ain’t ez good a navigator ez I once 
was, but I don’t need him to tell me!”’ 

‘So ye got your ship seized, if that does 
ye any good!” 

‘“*T guess Uncle Sam’ll have suthin’ to say 
about it yet!’’ blustered the captain. 

““H’m,” agreed Mr. Dolliver—‘‘maybe! 
But if you lose this ship ’n’ cargo, you bet- 
ter not show your nose round Isles o’ Shoals 
again, now mark my word!” 

The captain groaned, but bristled his 
beard and settled his derby hat firmly on 
his head. 

‘We ain’t done yet!”’ he muttered, and 
went forward. 

One of the British sailors climbed on the 
rail and engaged in semaphore conversa- 
tion with the cruiser. The officer mean- 
while gave verbal orders to the man in 
charge of the motor cutter. The cutter 
went back to the cruiser and returned very 
shortly with the sea bags of the sailors, a 
leather suitease for the officer, a roll of 
charts and a mahogany case that obviously 
held a sextant. 

“*The owner backs me up, I see,”’ said the 
British officer, hurriedly scanning the con- 
tents of a large white envelope he had been 
handed. ‘Our course is laid out too. 
Aberdeen. I thought so. Very well, you 
may carry on when you will, captain. I 
should, perhaps, introduce myself. My 
name is Lieutenant Bringer, Royal Navy.” 

‘Pleased to meet ye,”” answered Captain 
Lije. ‘I ain’t a mite, but I'll say so any- 
way.” 

“I'll again remind you,” said Lieutenant 
Bringer, “that I am only doing my duty. 
You are in a blockaded zone in time of war, 

spf 


and non lic omni adire Corinthum.” 
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“Just an hour before you sail! There 
isn’t much time!”’ 

Ben had slid to the floor. His arms were 
outstretched on the red damask cover. 

“‘T understand,” she said. Instinctively 
she put out her hand to stroke his dark 
hair. Then she withdrew it quickly. Her 
combativeness had vanished, but she could 
not touch him. ‘I don’t blame you, Ben. 
I’ve seen her now. I understand.” 

“‘T didn’t know she’d come here! She 
didn’t tell me that!’”’ He raised his head 
and she turned away. “I telephoned you 
and you didn’t answer. I telephoned half 
a dozen times. Then 1 got Simmonds. I 
asked him where you were.” 

His hands were clenched so that they 
showed white through his brown knuckles. 

“He told me that Nora said you had 
locked yourself in your room. I asked him 
what had happened. He told me who had 
been here. Look at me, Mildred!” 
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In his eyes she saw an expression that 
had never been there before. 

“‘T swear to you by the lives of our chil- 
dren that I had never dreamed. she’d do 
that. I’ve been living in a haze, I guess. 
I’ve been under some kind of a spell. But 
when I found out that the issue had come 
I tore out here just as fast as my car could 
go. I had to see you. No matter what I 
did, nor where I went, I had to see you first. 
Then I couldn’t get in. I knocked, I 
pounded on the door, and you didn’t an- 
swer. I thought I’d gocrazy. I knew then 
what you meant to me. The spell was 
broken. Why, Mildred, you’re just as 
much a part of me as my own right arm. I 
couldn’t live without you!” 

His head was on her lap now. His arms 
were around her waist. They stayed this 
way in the semidarkness, without speaking, 
until at last someone outside knocked. 

“‘The Doctor’s here, sir,’’ said Nora. 


NARROW WATERS 
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‘*How’s that?” demanded the captain. 

“It’s Latin,” replied the young British 
officer. ‘‘It means that everyone is not 
allowed to go to Corinth—nor to Cuxhaven 
either.” 

“Who wants to go to Cuxhaven?”’ 

““Ah, who indeed? Cutts, take my kit 
down into the cabin.” 

A stub-nosed man-of-war’s man, who 
held the lieutenant’s bag in one hand and 
his rifle in the other, started aft. Lieuten- 
ant Bringer, tucking his sextant under his 
arm, followed. 

“There’s a spare cabin t’ port,” said 
Captain Lije, following them. “It’s got a 
mattress in it, an’ I'll help you scrape up 
some blankets. We wuz kinda short o’ 
funds and wasn’t fixin’ for comp’ny over- 
night on the v’yage.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself on my account,” 
replied the naval officer—‘‘or rather, it 
will be on your own account. I’m afraid 
that I’ll have to dispossess you, captain.” 

“What say?” 

“I must have your cabin. I'll need a 
desk for my day’s work, you see; but most 
of all, I’ll need the telltale. I don’t want to 
be getting up at night and coming up into 
the cabin to see if we’re off our course 
or not.” 

“Put me out o’ my own cabin? Well, if 
that ain’t gall, I’ll treat! You ain’t any 
right to doit! No, sir, I won’t stand for it!” 

“‘I don’t see that there is anything you 
can do,”’ replied the lieutenant. ‘‘ Carry on, 
Cutts. You'll help the captain to move his 
things into the spare cabin. Really, I sym- 
pathize with you, captain, but my duty 
leaves me no alternative. A neutral’s lot in 
wartime is sometimes hard.” 

The captain’s face went red and white by 
turns. He removed his derby hat, gazed 
stupidly into the interior and clapped it on 
his head again. By the wheelhouse, the 
silent Mr. Dolliver spit tobacco juice to 
leeward. 

““By ——”’ began Captain Lije. ‘“‘By— 
Jeeroosalem, if we had one of Uncle Sam’s 
warships around here handy we’d see about 
this!” 

“It’s unfortunate that they are all three 
thousand miles away,” replied the lieuten- 
ant. They had by now reached the com- 
panionway, down which he ducked. ‘‘ You 
may put your ship on her course again any 
time,’”’ he called up. 

“Mr. Dolliver,” barked the captain, 
thankful for a chance to vent his rage and 
humiliation, ‘“‘you a passenger here? Turn 
them men to!” 

Mr. Dolliver went forward by jumps, the 
helm was put down, and as the Mystic had 
sternway on, she began to pay off. 

“Leggo an’ haul!” thundered Captain 
Lije. 

The Mystic’s crew, leaping to the head 
braces, swung round the head yards, to the 
open-eyed astonishment of the British sail- 
ors, who had probably never been aboard a 
square-rigger in their lives before. Then 





the yards were trimmed, the main tack 
boarded and sheet hauled aft. 

“Go below the watch!” ordered Captain 
Lije. ‘‘Have ’em lay up the gear, Mr. Dol- 
liver!” 

The Mystic was off again on her course. 
The captain removed his hat and sat down 
on the cabin roof. An hour before, he had 
been monarch of all he surveyed. Now his 
ship had been seized and was in all prob- 
ability lost. Prize courts and contraband 
he had heard of, and small chance of ac- 
quittal for a master taken before one, espe- 
cially if his ship held a valuable cargo. It 
was true he would never dare go near Isles 
of Shoals again. Reams of paper had been 
covered with figgers, gallons of oil had been 
burned in midnight conferences before the 
wherewithal to buy and equip the Mystic 
had been raised; for a ship is not purchased, 
put in commission, outfitted with one new, 
one old and several spare suits of sails, 
cabin and galley furniture, instruments, 
gear, paint and chandlery for nothing. 

“‘And a sixth of it’s my money, too!” 
groaned the captain. It was all he had in 
the world, and the poorhouse yawned. In 
one short hour and a half he had been re- 
duced from despot of this little ship’s king- 
dom to a passenger, and on his own ship. 

But still, this naval feller—could he sail 
aship? Could he set and take in sail, know 
whether to go about or to wear? Could he 
fish a sprung yard? Likely not, for such 
things are not learned in books. They 
would have to come to him, Lije, to ask 
what to do. The captain’s back stiffened 
slightly and he put on his hat again. The 
wind blew strongly and he was obliged to 
hold it with his hands. 

“Eh!” said he, scratching his beard with 
his free hand. “By gorry!”’ He leaped 
into the air and cracked his heels together, 
quite a feat on the rolling cabin roof. He 
grinned to himself. ‘It’s comin’ on to 
blow,” he remarked, “‘an’ by night we'll be 
down to reefed upper tops’ls an’ courses. 
Well, now I swan to man!” And he 
laughed heartily. 

Then followed a long spell of fine weather, 
smacking breezes and tacking back and 
forth around the northern end of Scotland. 

The captain’s jubilation did not last very 
long. He had hoped very soon to resume 
his position as master, but he found that 
this was not the idea of Lieutenant Bringer. 
At night, if an inexperienced steersman 
broke the Mystic off her course by so much 
as two points, the naval officer would be up 
and pounding on the captain’s door. When 
the captain was up and about during the 
second mate’s watch, he was always sure to 
meet the lieutenant, who never failed to say 
“‘Good evening” to him and offer to chat 
on any subject but that of the right of 
search and seizure of suspected vessels. 
Every noon, after the daily sights had been 
taken, he would civilly inquire of the cap- 
tain what he had made it, and just as civilly 
give him his new course half an hour or so 
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“Send him away!’’ Mildred laughed out 
loud; for the first time in years, it seemed. 
“‘T don’t need anything he’s got!” 

“What do you need?” Ben held her 
tightly as the footsteps retreated down the 
hall. ‘‘What can I give you? Devotion? 
Appreciation? Oh, Mildred, I feel as if life 
wouldn’t be long enough for me to show 
you my appreciation!” 

Mildred pressed his head close against 
her heart so that he could not see her 
tears. 

“Listen to me,” she said. ‘‘ You may be 
a very brilliant and successful young man, 
but there’s one thing you don’t know. No 
woman cares a whoop about appreciation.” 

“Then what do they want?” 

But Mildred was looking at the package 
at the foot of her bed, wondering so busily 
how soon she could get that picture back in 
its leather frame, that it seemed un- 
necessary to answer. 


later. They saw land often—Westray, 
Sumburgh Head, Fair Island and Dun- 
cansby Head at the mouth of the Firth of 
Moray. 

Lieutenant Bringer was keeping the Mys- 
tic well in, under the protection of the de- 
stroyers, mine sweepers and light cruisers 
they encountered every few hours, and 
with whom the lieutenant exchanged 
semaphore greetings and received warnings 
of German war craft. The Mystic had 
come round into the North Sea and was in 
a section of it that was already earning the 
evil reputation that it kept throughout the 
war. 

They had left Duncansby and, stretch- 
ing across Moray Firth, headed for the open 
sea, intending, when well off Kinnaird Head, 
to go about and run into Aberdeen. It was 
night; .three bells of the midwatch — that 
is to say, 1:30 A.M.—and Captain Lige was 
up, smoking a pipe with the second mate. 
He was depressed and silent. This was 
probably their last night at sea, and who 
was to pay for the keep of the crew, to say 
nothing of his own, while the Mystic rotted 
in Aberdeen awaiting the action of the ad- 
miralty court? He did not know. The 
weather was clear, but there was no moon 
only the stars—and the North Sea rolling 
and glittering from under the Mystic’s fore- 
foot. 

““Where’s the Britisher tonight?”’ asked 
the second mate. ‘‘ He hasn’t been up yet.” 

“‘He’s writin’,”’ answered the captain; 
‘usin’ my ink an’ my desk. He’s a sharp 
feller. He’s a better navigator than I be.” 

“Well, you’re a better sailor,’’ comforted 
the second mate. ‘‘He got a little green 
when the weather main brace carried away 
that time, didn’t he?” 

“It looks wussern it really is,’’ said the 
captain, puffing his pipe, ‘‘especially ef the 
yard starts a-swingin’. Ye want to know 
what to do in a case like that. It'll come in 
handy some day. The main thing t’ do is to 
start your weather sheet quick when ye 
take in the lower tops’l. It takes the pull off 
the main yard. Ye seen how I did it tuther 
day? Fust thing to do is to put your 
main yards aback, an’ that stops the yard 
swingin’.”’ 

**Good!”’ said the second mate. ‘‘I’ll re- 
member it.”’ 

He wouldn’t, for he was going out in 
steam the next time. He had only come in 
the Mystic for the experience and an easy 
certificate. 

“Is that a whale out there?’’ he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘‘Whale? Where? Might be. I guess 
there’s whales in these waters. Where is 
he?” 

The second mate pointed to a stretch of 
black sea, velvet fold after velvet fold, with 
the foam glittering on the crests. 

“Don’t see anything,” muttered the cap- 
tain. He went aft to the wheelhouse and 
got a glass. ‘“‘Can’t see him,” he said after 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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xercise without effort — Pleasant, a window recess. It operates as silently, smoothly as an 
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Passive exercise that stimulates and maintains proper electric fan, is easily transported in its handsome case. Endorsed 


by physicians and physical culturists. 


system, removes unhealthy, unsightly flesh SAVAGE Demonstrated and sold by leading depart- 
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\ CANADA: Canada Health Motors, 714 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Can 
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Kardex Visible Equipment gives you a Library Bureau files and equipment 
complete control of your business by are designed and constructed to 
previding available facts about stocks, withstand long and continuous use. 
sales, credits, production and costs that , The Indexing and Filing Service 


are necessary for profitable operation. will adapt this equipment properly 
, to your needs. 
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The Remington Noiseless Typewriter brings 

to the modern office the new-day advantage 

of quiet operation—a feature which more 

and more practical business men are finding 
to be an asset of the first importance. 
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RAND OU have heard of Remington Rand. You are probably familiar with 
the products of the well-known office equipment manufacturers 


who comprise it. But have you considered what this remarkable com- 
SAFE- CABINET bination of minds and products can mean to your business? 


Visualize the outstanding pioneer organizations in this field functioning 
together ... producing more than forty-six thousand items for the im- 
proved conduct of business . . . enjoying the economies made possible by 
the unified operations of twenty-eight plants and fifteen thousand 
skilled workmen. 


POWERS Picture the importance to you of the efforts of one hundred and ten 


| 

) trained office equipment engineers . . . studying, testing, experimenting 

4 in six modern research laboratories . . . developing new methods, new 

at KALAMAZO[] economies, new solutions for the increasingly complex problems of 
business management .. . seeking not to stress any particular type or kind 

of equipment, but by careful tests to determine the exactly right applica- 


BAKE R-VAWTER tion of the best equipment for every specific purpose . . . demonstrating 


each day new advantages for business — for your business — in the 
harmonized, correlated use of Remington Rand products. 
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The latest and best developments created by this great organi- 
zation are available through more than four thousand trained 
representatives . . . schooled, practical men who will bring 
you an actual demonstration of what this unprecedented 
union of leadership means to your business. Test the sound- 
ness and scope of this service. Send for the Remington 
Rand man today. 

REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 

374 Broadway, New York City 


Branches in all principal cities 
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asked this ques- 
tion: “How am I to 
know a dependable 


timepiece?”* 


To select a watch be- 
cause you like its de- 
sign is no assurance 
that it will fulfill its 
true purpose—to tell 
time on time,through- 


out the years. 


But there is away that 
you can know—a test 
so sure, 80 positive, 
that there need be no 
doubt in your mind. 
And that is the test of 


experience! 


Right now, as you are 


reading this message, 
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hundreds of thou- 


sands of men and wo- 


men in every walk of 


life are telling time 
—accurate time—by 


their Bulova Watches. 


There can be no 
greater proof than this 
—no better evidence 


of dependability! 7 7 


Bulova Watches, ex- 
quisitely encased, vary 
in cost only as they 
vary in design. Priced 
from $25 to $2500— 
each a dependable 
timepiece. 

» 
BULOVA WATCH Co. 

Bulova Observatory 


580 Fifth Ave., New York 


In Canada: 
Federal Building, Toronto, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 144) 
a while. ‘“ Might be a whale, though. I've 
heard of ’em followin’ a ship for garbage. I 
had a whale follow me once. I was a lad 
about your age, boat steerer on a spouter 
King Philip, out o’ New Bedford.” 

The captain went on with a long yarn of 
the sea, a typical midwatch yarn that got 
nowhere but kept two men awake, one to 
tell it and one to listen to it. In the pauses 
he would level his glass and look out across 
the sea. Once he went aft as if to take a 
bearing. Another time he crossed the deck 
and looked overside at the glow of light 
from his own cabin, where Lieutenant 
Bringer sat writing up his private log and 
finishing a long report to be handed to his 
superiors on the morrow. 

The second mate realized suddenly that 
the captain had not gone down at six bells, 
as he usually did, and that he still kept the 
glass under his arm. 

“‘See your whale any more?” asked the 
captain suddenly. 

“No, sir. I guess he’s gone. Maybe it 
was just an oil patch. Night always makes 
things look funny that way.” 

““Umph!” grunted the captain. 

He stumped up and down a few more 
turns, then put the glass back in the wheel- 
house. Shortly afterward the watch was 
changed and the captain went below to his 
last sleep aboard the Mystic. Day was 
near at hand, and it was cold, so that the 
captain was more than ordinarily depressed. 
He took off his shoes, however, and com- 
posed himself to sleep on his bare mattress. 
The Mystic did not carry spare sheets. 

Thump-thump! on the captain’s door. 
“Turn out, captain! Turn out! Here’s the 
devil to pay an’ no pitch hot!’”’ Mr. Dolli- 
ver’s excited voice cried from the other side 
of the door. 

“Stop that cussin’, Mr. Dolliver,” said 
the captain sternly, opening the door. “‘I 
won’t have any cussin’ on this ship while 
I’m skipper of her!” 

Mr. Dolliver made no reply, but seized 
the captain’s arm and pulled him out into 
the main cabin. The lamp was out, but it 
was light enough for the captain to see the 
British officer tearing up the ladder, fol- 
lowed by the lookout that the naval guard 
always kept on deck. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” demanded the 
captain over his shoulder, making for the 
ladder himself. 

“Submarine! Submarine!” chanted Mr. 
Dolliver. ‘“‘Sakes alive! If it ain’t one 
thing on this wagon, it’s four!”’ 

“Well, why don’t them lime-juicers sig- 
nal to him to leave us alone, same’s they do 
the cruisers an’ the like o’ that?”’ 

““*Cause he’s a German!” shouted Mr. 
Dolliver. 

Captain Lije went up after that, to find 
the Mystic already aback and both watches 
examining with interest a thing that heaved 
up and down upon the morning sea, now 
looking like a long cigar with a box in the 
middle, now showing nothing but a stick of 
mast and a black-and-white flag over a 
crest. 

“‘Who told ye to stop?”’ demanded Cap- 
tain Lije. 

“He come alongside ’n’ hailed us!”’ an- 
swered Mr. Dolliver. ‘‘‘Lay to or I'll sink 
ye!’ he says.” 

“That’s a German U-boat!’ exclaimed 
Lieutenant Bringer. ‘‘ Nothing of ours in 
sight, of course. But you've got nothing to 
fear—you’re a neutral. Tell him so 
plainly!” 

The U-boat had moved down so that the 
Mystic made a lee, and under this shelter 
she got out a boat that shortly began to 
climb up and down toward the Mystic. 

“Dash it all,’’ cried Lieutenant Bringer, 
almost on the point of tears, ‘“‘I’d like to 
put up a row, but he’d sink the lot of us! 
Listen now, where can we be getting to? 
We’ve got to get out of sight!” 

“Come below!” said Captain Lije. 
‘“‘There’s a hatch to the lazaret under the 
carpet. You go down there. It’s a nice 
place. I think they used to carry treasure 
there in the old days. Come along, ef you’re 


so 


comin’. 
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The four members of the guard, those 
that had been off watch only partially 
dressed, but carrying their rifles, came 
hurrying into the cabin along the alleyway 
that led out under the poop. 

“Hide their sea bags, will you, captain, 
and anything they’ve left around?” asked 
the lieutenant. 

They took up the carpet, ripped up the 
tarpaulin over the hatch and went down. 

“‘Now then, captain, get rid of him!” 
snapped Bringer. ‘‘You’ve got the Amer- 
ican flag flying, remember that! Tell him if 
he gives you any back chat that there’ll be 
a few American battleships around these 
waters to see about it right away.” 

“Skip down, skip down,” said Captain 
Lije, scratching his beard. ‘“‘It’s a mite un- 
fortunate all them ships is three thousand 
miles away.”’ He looked at the British offi- 
cer from the corner of his eye. That young 
man choked, then he went down and pulled 
the hatch to over his head. 

The Germans made their boat fast to the 
foot of the sea ladder and came over the 
rail—five men and an officer. 

“Line up your men!” commanded the 
officer in very passable English. ‘‘ You the 
captain?” He addressed Mr. Dolliver, who 
shook his head and looked helplessly about 
for Captain Lije. Mr. Dolliver, under the 
influence of these rough, oil-stained, bearded 
men, equipped with a pistol! in each fist, lost 
his composure entirely. 

“Them guns ain’t loaded, be they?” he 
asked tremblingly. 

Thecrew, which had grinned and chuckled 
unheeded when the Britishers had come 
aboard, found themselves very quickly lined 
up along the weather rail and requested to 
reach for the main yard until such time as 
they were given further instruction. 

“Who is in charge of this vessel?” de- 
manded the German officer again. 

“Tain’t!’’ stuttered Mr. Dolliver. ‘““Don’t 
point that thing at me! It’s liable to go off!” 

The German gave some orders in his own 
language and two of his sailors ran forward 
to search the forecastle, one sprang into the 
rigging and went aloft and the remaining 
two menaced the Mystic’s crew with their 
pistels. 

The submarine, having her engines go- 
ing slowly, could keep her position, whereas 
the Mystic was drifting to leeward all the 
time, with the result that the two were 
now quite close together, and Mr. Dolli- 
ver’s agonized glance could make out an- 
other officer on her conning tower and a crew 
forward occupied in keeping a nasty-looking 
gun trained on the Mystic’s water line. 

Then appeared Captain Lije from under 
the poop. He had stopped to put on his 
clothing, tie his necktie and fix his derby hat 
of ceremony firmly on his brow. 

“T’m the captain o’ this ship,” said he to 
the German officer. “What can I do for 
ye?”’ 

“Good!” repiied the German. “My 
ship is a unit of the Imperial German Navy, 
engaged in blockade enforcement. Where 
are you from, what have you for cargo and 
where are you going to?” 

“What is it to ye?’”’ demanded Captain 
Lije. 

The German officer tightened his lips in 
an expression of vexation, then reached 
into his pea-jacket and produced a sheet of 
paper which he read aloud. 

“*The maritime waters about Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the entire 
Channel, are decreed a war zone. From 
February fifteenth, 1915’—six months ago, 
you see—‘every enemy vessel of commerce 
encountered in this zone shall be destroyed, 
regardless of whether or not it is possible to 
do this without risk to passengers and crew. 

“Two: Neutral ships’—mark this, this 
concerns you—‘neutral ships navigate in 
this zone at their peril! Due to the abuse 
of neutral flags ordered by the British Gov- 
ernment under date of January thirty-first 
and the hazards incident to sea warfare, it 
will not always be possible to avoid attacks 
destined against enemy shipping from in- 
juring neutral vessels.’ Signed by the chief 
of the Imperial Naval General Staff, Von 
Pohl.” 
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He folded the paper and replaced it in his 
pea-jacket. 

“I ain’t doin’ you any harm,” remon- 
strated Captain Lije. “‘There’s no call to 
sink my ship out o’ hand!” 

“T’ll see your papers,” said the German 
officer. “‘Meanwhile cast loose any boats 
you have. You'll be ashore by night with 
easy rowing.” 

They went aft to the cabin after the 
German officer had conversed with his man 
at the masthead, evidently to assure him- 
self that the horizon was still clear. Again 
the ship’s papers were brought out and 
inspected. 

It was well that the German officer was 
in a hurry, otherwise he could not have 
helped but notice that there were two 
cabins whose doors swung open, to show 
glimpses of tumbled bedclothing, and had 
he but cast one glance in Lieutenant 
Bringer’s room, he would have seen that 
officer’s suitcase with R. N. plainly marked 
on it, and his overcoat and sword hanging 
against the bulkhead. 

“Cotton!” said the German officer sud- 
denly. ‘And bound for Archangel! What 
are you doing here?” 

“Well,” said Captain Lije, “‘t’tell ye the 
truth, I ain’t much of a navigator—that is, 
I am, but I hadn’t been to sea for fifteen 
year, and a man loses a sight o’ things. 
Tidal current ’n’ drift ’n’ compass devia- 
tion ’n’ the like o’ that make a powerful 
difference. More’n you'd think for. 
Now “9 

“Never mind! Cotton is contraband, 
and you're cleared for an enemy port. Fair 
prize.” 

The German officer tossed aside the 
papers and lighted a cigarette. He tapped 
the mahogany surface of the table for some 
time. Then, evidently making a decision, he 
got up and went out to the deck again. The 
Mystic’s crew had, under the watchful eyes 
of two German sailors, cast loose the gripes 
on the two whaleboats on the forward 
house. 

“Have "em rig tackle to get them boats 
overside!’’ choked Captain Lije to Mr. Dol- 
liver. It was one thing to have his ship 
seized and another to have her sunk in cold 
blood and before his eyes. 

“Do not hurry yourself!” said the Ger- 
man officer. ‘“‘ You won't be sunk if you be- 
have.” 

He hailed the man at the masthead and 
that sailor came down, sliding along a back 
stay with his cap in one hand to protect his 
fingers from being burned. He presented 
himself before his officer and saluted. He 
was very young—nineteen or twenty at the 
most, with a fair skin and chubby red 
cheeks. He had on dungaree pants and a 
short oilskin with a peculiar capelike effect 
on the shoulders. 

The officer spoke to him coldly and at 
some length. The sailor saluted again, made 
one spring like a monkey and was over the 
rail and into the boat below, which he im- 
mediately began to scull back to the sub- 
marine. The German officer hailed his ship 
and after a conversation with the man on 
the conning tower, the latter disappeared. 

“I have taken possession of your ship, 
captain,”’ began the German, turning to 
Captain Lije, “‘and I am going to send her 
into port. I’m leaving a petty officer in 
command. He speaks English and is a navi- 
gator. Meanwhile we are informing all our 
patrol vessels of this capture by wireless, so 
that you will be watched. We have a U-boat 
every fifty miles, and by tonight you'll be 
inside our destroyer patrol. Any deviation 
from the course that I shall give you will 
result in your being sunk and without warn- 
ing—understand?”’ 

“*What port shall I head for?”’ asked Cap- 
tain Lije. He was so relieved that they 
were not going to sink his ship that he 
wanted to embrace the German. What did 
he care what port they sent him to? 

‘‘Never mind!” replied the German offi- 
cer. ‘‘You follow the course that’s given 
you, and eventually you'll be taken in 
charge by a destroyer.” 

The little boat came skipping back, pro- 
pelled by the excited young sailor, and when 
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he once more stood on the Mystic’s deck 
his officer stepped aside with him and they 


| conferred for several minutes, while the 


Mystic’s crew looked on in wonder. Then 


| they shook hands, the boarding party went 


over the side and shortly after the subma- 
rine took up her way again, running down to 
leeward a mile or so, where the seas swal- 


| lowed her and she was seen no more. 


The German sailor frowned very heavily, 
then putting his hands behind his back, he 


| made a turn or two back and forth. 


‘Carry on, captain,” he said crisply, and 
resumed his walk. 

The Mystic ran all day to the eastward. 
Unlike the days previous, no ship ap- 
proached them. They saw smudges on the 
horizon and encountered a few fishing ves- 
sels, but no war craft. Captain Lije, in 
conference with Mr. Dolliver, decided that 
it was because the British, not having 
enough vessels to patrol every foot of the 
North Sea, concentrated their forces about 
Kirkwall and the Shetlands, where the seas 
narrowed, and it would be easier to seize 
any ship trying to sneak into Germany, by 
the northern route. 

As for the Mystic, they decided that the 
German was trying to take her into the 
Baltic through the Skager-Rack, and so to 
Kiel or Hamburg. 

The young German spent the morning 
below, examining the log and decoding 
some charts he had brought aboard from 
the submarine. This prevented any com- 
munication with Lieutenant Bringer and 
his men. Captain Lije stole many an anx- 
ious glance through the skylight, but all he 
could see was the table covered with charts 
and the German’s arm, in a faded blue 
sweater, moving dividers or protractor here 
and there. At eight bells he went down. 

“Well, young feller,” began the captain, 
“‘you won’t mind, will ye, if I ask for the 
use o’ my own table to eat on?” 

“No,” said the German in slow careful 
English. ‘‘What time is it? I did not know 
it wass so late. Yes, captain, you 
shall have your table.” i 

He carefully folded the charts, replaced 
the instruments in their case and took up 
his oilskin jacket from the sofa. 

“Tt’s a Sunday,” said the captain, ‘‘an’ I 
have whichever of my mates is off watch 
to dinner with me. I'd like to invite ye. 
Come, I'll show ye where to throw your 
duds.” 

He took the German by the arm and 
ushered him across the cabin to the spare 
stateroom that he had occupied himself up 
to that morning. 

“There!” said Captain Lije heartily. 
‘“Make yourself t’ home. Clean towel in 
the rack an’ a comb behind the mirror. 
I’m goin’ on deck to have a look round afore 
dinner.” 

He went up the companion and took a 
turn or two about the deck. It was the sec- 
ond mate’s watch and he was forward, 
directing the flaking down of some gear. 
Mr. Doiliver was below putting on a b’iled 
shirt to take dinner with the captain. 
They were going to have some weather, 
thought Lije, scanning the sky and the 
horizon. There had been a red sunrise and 
now a haze had spread over half the sky. 
Wind, rain, fog—probably all three at in- 
tervals. The Mystic, under all plain sail, 
full and by, had been logging only five 
knots all morning, but a glance at the pat- 
ent log showed that she was now doing 
seven. The sea was kicking up. 

“I wish,” muttered Lije, “that she’d 
blow a gale from the s’uthard that'd take 
me clean to’ Iceland. If I couldn’t get 
her round the North Cape afore I got 
through He heard feet clattering up 
the companionway and checked himself 
instantly. It was the young German. 

“We'll eat purty soon,” greeted Captain 
Lije. ‘‘Mr. Dolliver’s to take dinner with 
us. It takes him a minute to freshen up.” 

The German paid not the slightest at- 
tention. He went aft to the wheelhouse, 
looked at the binnacle, looked aloft to see 
what canvas was drawing, inspected the 
patent log and then went foward on the 
roof to see what the watch was doing. 
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Then he came aft again and presented him- 
self before the captain, a slim figure in dark 
blue trousers and sweater, spotted with 
very sailorlike splashes of red lead. 

The captain’s gorge rose, for though this 
boy had no oil or grease on him, the red 
lead bespoke the iron ship. And then he 
wore on the back of his head a round cap 
with long ribbons, on which was stamped in 
gold, Unterseeboot Flottille Flandern. 

“T must to tell you, captain,”’ said the 
German, “‘that I am not an officer and 
should not sleep in the cabin.” 

“‘Sh-sh!’’ said the captain hurriedly. 
“Don’t tell the men. Don’t let on to any- 
one. I’ll have a hard enough time with ’em 
as it is. You just sleep aft an’ say nuthin’ 
about it. How’s it happen they left you in 
charge if you ain’t an officer? Thought 
that other feller said you was a navigator!”’ 

“T’m a _ quartermaster,” said the 
German—‘‘a U-quartermaster— Untersee- 
Steuermann. I am a navigator and I speak 
English, because I wass a cadet on the 
Hamburg-Amerika ships before the war.” 

“‘They must think a sight o’ you, young 
feller, to put you on this ship all alone.” 

“Not alone,” smiled the German. “I’m 
just here to escort you safely. You will be 
in sight all the way of one of our ships.” 

“All the way where?” asked Lije shyly. 

““When you get there, you shall see.” 

“Well, how am I goin’ to sail this ship if 
I don’t know where I’m to sail it to?” de- 
manded the captain. 

“*T will look after that,”’ replied the Ger- 
man. ‘‘I am not an officer, but I represent 
the Imperial German Navy. I shall give 
you the orders and you have only to follow 
them.” 

‘‘Whatsay?” cried Captain Lije. ‘‘ You'll 
give me orders? Young feller, I stopped 
takin’ orders fore you was hatched! This 
here is a sailin’ ship. You don’t learn how 
to sail one makin’ a couple o’ v’yages on a 
Cunarder. Orders! To me! Well, if that 
ain’t gall, I’ll treat!” 

The German could not have understood 
this last, for he wrinkled his brow a mo- 
ment in perplexity, then changed the sub- 
ject. 

“How do you call that sail?’’ he asked, 
pointing to the mizzen royal. 

‘*Mizzen royal—the very top one,” an- 
swered Lije. 

“It’s quite the same in German,” re- 
plied the other. ‘“‘It is called the Kreuz- 
royal.” 

“So? An’ what’s the name for the upper 
mizzen t’g’nsl?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the German; “I 
don’t know which one you mean.” 

“The one below the royal.” 

“It’s the Kreuz-oberbramsegel 
H’m!” 

He had taken his eye from aloft and had 
allowed his glance to sweep the horizon for 
a brief second. The sea was rough and a 
sailing vessel’s deck is not high, but it was 
high enough for the German suddenly to 
see jets of spray flying like a horse’s mane. 

The captain discovered it, too, at about 
the same instant. Two looks were enough. 
It was another submarine, running on the 
surface, quite near, her deck awash as far 
aft as the conning tower, against which the 
crest of every sea broke in a cloud. 

The young German did not waste an in- 
stant. He muttered something to himself, 
then tore across the roof and seizing the end 
of a down haul jumped into the mizzen rig- 
ging and lashed himself there with a turn 
or two about his waist. Then, with two 
flags that he produced from under his 
sweater somewhere, he began to wigwag to 
the submarine. Just a few signals, once re- 
peated, then suddenly there was no more 
spray spouting, and where that conning 
tower had been fifteen seconds before was 
nothing but ocean and the seas chasing one 
another up and down hill. 

“‘T was reporting,” said the German, com- 
ing back. ‘“‘They want to know where we 
are, do you see?”’ 

The captain made no reply, but regarded 
the other soberly. Was it true or not? Was 
the Mystic really guarded by a long line of 
invisible sentinels, or had that U-boat just 
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come up for a look and had his suspicions 
allayed by some secret sign passed by the 
quartermaster? Then appeared Mr. Dol- 
liver from forward and the cook out of the 
companion to announce that dinner was on 
the table. 

“Mr. Dolliver, meet Mr. Storyman,” 
said Captain Lije. ‘‘Mr. Storyman, this is 
my fust mate. Mr. Storyman’s goin’ to bea 
passenger with us for a while. Well, let’s go 
down an’ see what the doctor’s give us for 
dinner.”’ 

The Mystic had aboard a Portuguese 
cook. Since the vessel had no facilities for 
preserving meat, everything of that nature 
came out of a can. They had, however, the 
familiar bin of potatoes and onions under 
the forecastle head, a hencoop with a rooster 
and a half dozen consorts on the cabin roof, 
and lacked only the traditional cow in the 
longboat for the whole square-rigger me- 
nagerie. Hence Sunday dinner began with 
an omelet of the entire factory output of 
eggs for the week past and continued with a 
stew of canned Argentine and dumplings. 
There was garlic in that stew, so that its 
odor was most penetrating and delicious. 
The omelet went down, and after that the 
stew. There was no steward on the ship, 
the food being brought from the galley and 
put on the table so that the captain and 
guests could help themselves. This they 
did enormously, the captain splashing the 
stew and muttering “Ohs” and “Ahs”’ to 
the horror of Mr. Dolliver, who had never 
seen him behave this way before. 

“Well,” said the captain, “that was nice 
stew. New England boiled dinner, almost, 
only we ain’t got enough veg’t’bles. Yes, 
sir, Mr. Storyman, that’s my favorite dish.” 

“So I hear,”’ muttered Mr. Dolliver. 

““Hev some more, Mr. Storyman?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the German. 

“Doctor!” roared the captain. “Bring 
on the pie!” 

In the breathless silence after that shout 
there was a distinct rattling sound from be- 
neath the table. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Dolliver, changing color. 

Rats,” grunted the captain. ‘“‘We had 
her smoked out good, too, ’fore we left. 
These old wooden wagons is awful hard to 
keep clear of ’em.”’ 

They ate the pie, a thing of glucose and 
anemic crust, but which the salt air and 
their appetites made taste like the product 
of the finest chef. Then the captain, reach- 
ing to the sideboard behind him, produced a 
box of cigars. 

“Hev one, Mr. Storyman?” The 
U-Steuermann would. So also would Mr. 
Dolliver. ‘‘Hev another, to put in your 
pocket!”’ urged the captain. 

“This your birthday or suthin’?” in- 
quired Mr. Dolliver. ‘‘Um-m-m—that’s a 
good seegar!’’ He removed it from under 
his nose and licked down the wrapper. 
‘‘Never knew ye had these aboard.” He 
lighted one and sighed with content. ‘‘Shall 
we go topside ’n’ smoke these?”’ he asked. 

“T’d ruther set a while,” said the cap- 
tain, and his wish being law, they ‘‘set”’ in 
the cabin until the cigars were finished. 

After that, over half of Mr. Dolliver’s 
watch below having been spent in eating 
his dinner, he asked to be excused. The 
Steuermann, pleading fatigue, also asked 
leave to retire. Captain Lije went on deck. 
He had not been there five minutes before 
Mr. Dolliver appeared by way of the for- 
ward ladder. 

“What about these here Britishers?”’ de- 
manded Mr. Dolliver in a hoarse whisper. 

“They’re in the lazaret,’’ said Captain 
Lije calmly. 

“IT know that. Didn’t I hear ’em rattlin’ 
round in there when we was eatin’?”’ 

“‘The smell o’ the stew made ’em un- 
easy,” said the captain, ‘‘’n’ when we got to 
smokin’ that lieutenant’s own cigars, he 
musta been real riled! They ain’t had 
nuthin’ to eat since supper last night.” 

“You better give ’em suthin’, hadn’t ye?” 

“‘T’ll look after that,”’ said Lije. ‘‘There’s 
been too many feathers pulled outta the old 
eagle lately. It’s time he let out a screech or 
two. Sh-sh! Wait till that young German 
Continued on Page i52) 
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Continued from Page 150) 
feller’s good an’ asleep an’ you'll see some 
fun. You stand guard by the companion, 
an’ if he comes up, cough.” 

“‘Thet reminds me,”’ said Mr. Dolliver 
sourly, “he ain’t but a young good-fer- 
nuthin’ kind of fourth-class bos’n’s mate. 
Why are you a-callin’ him Mr. Storyman all 
the time? Only officers is entitled to be 
called mister.” 

‘“*He’s a passenger,”’ said Lije. “‘Go over 
an’ watch fer him now. I’m goin’ to speak 
to them Britishers.” 

Mr. Dolliver stepped to the mizzen rig- 
ging and made to take a belaying pin from 
the rail, but the captain stopped him. 

““None o’ that!”’ said he. “If he comes 
out you just walk away from the com- 
panion. Mind, we got to have that young 
feller to wave his red flags when his friends 
come around, ef we don’t want to git a 
torpedo through our middle!” 

The lazaret of a sailing ship is a small 
space under the after deck, often extending 
under the length of the cabin. It holds 
miscellaneous stores, spare gear, and the 
like, and is entered by a hatch in the after- 
most part of the deck near the taffrail. 

The Mystic, as were most ships ef her 
time, was equipped with a wheelhouse that 
protected the man at the wheel from board- 
ing seas, and her lazaret hatch was in the 
after part of this house. Since it was pro- 
tected, it had not been heavily battened, so 
that it was the work of but a few minutes 
to raise it. 

“Hello below!” called the captain cau- 
tiously. 

There was a scrambling sound and the 
thump of heavy objects falling. Finally 
Lieutenant Bringer, very tousled and 
worried-looking, appeared. He had torn 
iis coat on a nail, and a cobweb draped one 
eye. 

“How many are they?” he gasped. 

“Ten!” husked Captain Lije. ‘‘Ten men 
’n’ a officer, armed to the teeth!” 

“Ten!” gasped Lieutenant Bringer. 
“Then we'll have to use strategy to over- 
power them, won't we?” 

‘I cal’late you will.” 

“Listen to me!”’ said the lieutenant de- 
cisively. ‘‘Get us some water first. We're 
quite thirsty. We've broken out a can of 
biscuits to chew on a bit. Now then, when 
it gets dark, they'll jolly well have to stand 
watch, youknow. They can’t all stay awake 
all night. We'll overpower the first five, 
then we'll get the rest in their berths. 
That’s the thing! You'll give us the signal 
when you think the time is opportune. Oh, 
and by the way, pass me down my cigars, 
will you? I’m famishing for a smoke.” 

“Nope,” said the captain firmly, ‘‘ can’t 
do it. He’s liable to smell ’em. The officer’s 
livin’ aft, an’ if he smelt cigar smoke comin’ 
out o’ the hold, he’d want to know what 
about it.”’ 

At this moment feet were heard on the 
deck, and the captain, hurriedly looking 
over the helmsman's shoulder, saw Mr. 
Dolliver approaching, carrying the British 
officer’s overcoat and sword. 

“Ye dum fool!” cried the captain. 
“What in tarnation’s the matter with ye? 
Suppose that German feller seen ye!”’ 

“*He’s snorin’ like a house afire,”’ an- 
swered Mr. Dolliver. “It’s time this truck 
was took care of. All the time we was eatin’ 
dinner I could see ’emswingin’ there. Young 
Sauerkraut there’d see ’em sure as shootin’. 
Then where are ye?” 

“Lieutenant,” called the captain down 
the hatch, “here’s yer coat ’n’ sword. Look 
after "em. That sword’ll be useful to chase 
rats with.” 

“You've hidden our sea bags, haven’t 
you?” asked Lieutenant Bringer. 

“They’ve been took care of,’’ assured the 
captain. 

The man at the wheel smothered a cough. 
He was wearing a very fine pair of blue 
pants that bore a suspicious resemblance to 
those worn by His Majesty’s jollies, and 
around his neck was a very new and shiny 
knife lanyard that had never come from an 
Atlantic Avenue outfitter. The sea bags 
had been taken care of very well. 
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Mr. Dolliver went forward and got a 
breaker of water, which was passed into the 
lazaret. 

“‘Now at the right moment,” exclaimed 
Lieutenant Bringer, ‘“‘I want this hatch 
taken off and your men instructed to stand 
by and give us a hand, when it’s good and 
dark—any time in the midwatch—under- 
stand?” 

“Yup, at the right minute you’ll hear 
from me.” 

“‘Right-o!”’ agreed the lieutenant. 

The hatch cover was put back on and se- 
curely battened. The captain and his first 
officer adjourned to the deck. 

“‘T’ll say one thing an’ that ain’t two,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Dolliver. ‘‘ Might I ask what 
you cal’late to do?” 

“When pitchin’ hoss-shoes, remember 
that a man’s always liable to get a ringer 
with his last shoe!” 

‘‘We ain’t pitchin’ hoss-shoes; we’re 
sailin’ a cargo o’ cotton ’n’ a ship that’s 
got every cent o’ mine in the world tied up 
in it!” 

‘*An’ mine, too,’’ remarked the captain 
severely. ‘‘ Ye better go below an’ get some 
sleep the rest o’ the watch. We're goin’ to 
have weather tonight.” 

“‘No, thanks. I wouldn’t more’n get to 
sleep fore I’d be roused out again. I’ll stay 
up. . . . Well, I can’t help but say that 
that British officer’s got nice taste in che- 
roots.”” And he went into the wheelhouse 
to light one. 

It came on to blow hard during the after- 
noon, and in the first dogwatch sail had to 
be shortened. By midnight the Mystic was 
down to lower main topsail and reefed fore- 
sail. It was a summer gale, and their only 
comfort could be that it would blow itself 
out before very long. The haze that ringed 
the horizon dissolved into sheets of rain 
that continued to fall throughout the night. 
The Steuermann slept through the early 
part of the evening, but when Captain Lije 
called him for supper he appeared wild eyed. 
He could tell by the heaving of the deck, 
the rattling of the rain on the skylight and 
the creak and whine of the timbers that the 
weather was getting heavy. 

“Why you did not call me? 
manded. 

‘What fer? If we sighted one o’ your tin 
fish I’d have got ye up, but I figgered ye was 
tired. Guess I e’n run this wagon without 
your help fer a while yet.” 

‘*Never mind,” answered the German. 
‘“*T wass very tired. I wass at the wheel half 
the night. Our boat was following you.” 

“Ye was followin’ us? Soyewas! I seen 
ye! I knew that was no whale. Sothat was 
you! Waitin’ for daylight, I suppose! Tell 
me now fai 

The Steuermann hurriedly shoved the 
captain aside and ran to the telltale com- 
pass. Then he swung about and consulted 
the clock. Hurriedly he thrust his hand un- 
der his sweater and brought out a book, a 
thin paper affair. He steadied himself 
against the table and, following the wild 
swings of the hanging lamp with the book, 
endeavored to read. 

“Do you know where we are?” he asked, 
with a very white face. “Did you watch 
your drift? What speed are we making, 
and where?” 

“We ain’t goin’ anywhere; we’re hove 
to,” answered the captain, grinning. 
“Lower main tops’l blew away ’n’ we’re 
under storm stays’! ’n’ storm mizzen. We 
won’t go ashore. There ain’t land within 
a hundred miles. That what ye’re afraid 
of?” 

“No,” said the Steuermann very soberly; 
“T am afraid we are among the mines!” 

They both went topside without further 
remark, to see if, by dead reckoning, they 
could get some idea of the approximate 
position of the Mystic. The German’s pa- 
per book showed the position of the Ger- 
man mine fields, and those of the English 
that had been last reported. There was a 
German field, smack in the center of the 
North Sea, about midway between Jutland 
and the Firth of Forth, that extended north 
as far as some hundred miles off Stavanger. 
Were they over this field or not? 


” 


he de- 
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The rest of the night all hands stayed 
on deck, regardless of the nasty weather. 
When the captain went about the poop, 
whether he clawed himself up as though up 
a steep roof or hung on tooth and nail to 
prevent landing in a heap in the lee scup- 
pers or the ocean, he had a desire to walk 
on tiptoe lest the thump of his feet on the 
deck set off a mine below their keel. The 
German did not mask his fear. He stayed 
by the binnacle, noting the direction of the 
wind and the way the ship drifted. 

Day broke with the galesomewhat abated, 
but they dared put no canvas on her until 
they knew their position. The rain con- 
tinued. No chance to take sight. 

The Steuermann raged. There were 
paths through this mine field, but if he did 
not know the ship’s position he could not 
find the path. The wind went down more 
and Captain Lije decided to put some sail 
on her. They did not know if they were 
among the mines or not, and since they had 
not hit one yet, the probabilities were that 
they were not. He thought once of the 
British in the lazaret, but they had water 
and there were plenty of biscuits there for 
them to eat, so he gave them no further 
consideration. Moreover, the German was 
in the wheelhouse watching the binnacle 
and log, or in the cabin consulting his 
charts, and any attempt to communicate 
with the British would have meant certain 
discovery. The next day the weather was 
still bad, but they had hit no mines. The 
captain had worked out the ship’s position 
approximately, but that did not satisfy the 
German. He wanted it exactly. The cap- 
tain had never navigated among mines and 
the Steuermann had. Nevertheless, they 
kept their canvas spread and logged a hun- 
dred and seventy miles. 

That night eight bells had been struck 
and the watch changed, when a black shape 
suddenly appeared out of the murk under 
the Mystic’s stern. All held their breath. 
It was low in the water and so close that 
faint commands could be heard but not the 
language in which they were spoken. The 
Steuermann was asleep on the cabin sofa, 
where he could see the telltale compass 
every time he opened his eyes, and him 
they sent for. 

He arrived just as a searchlight went on. 
It was frightful. There was just a white-hot 
glare, beyond which one could see nothing. 
Those on the mysterious ship must have 
read the Mystic’s name and port on her 
transom, then the searchlight dimmed, 
glowed a second or two and went out. 

The Steuermann came out of the com- 
panion where he had hidden himself and 
came aft, keeping in the shelter of the wheel- 
house, so that another glare of the search- 
light would not discover him to possible 
enemies. Two blue lights suddenly glowed 
at the stranger’s masthead, then a green 
joined them. They went out, then flicked 
on again twice. 

“Ach so!”’ exclaimed the Steuermann in 
a satisfied tone. He took out the binnacle 
lamp and waved it back and forth. The 
strange ship replied with a ten-minute mes- 
sage by blinker. 

“German ship, ain’t she, son?” de- 
manded the captain. 

“Yes. She will take us in.” 

The strange ship swung around and came 
up on the amidships of the Mystic, her 
blinker still going. Captain Lije watched 
her wordlessly. Beside him stood Mr. Dol- 
liver, also silent. Whatever hope they had 
had of somehow getting rid of both the 
Steuermann and the British, of working 
clear of the zone of both fleets and getting 
safely out of the North Sea once more, had 
been ruined. That ship out there would 
stand by until they were safely moored in 
some German harbor. The Germans were 
too cagy to allow a shipload of cotton to 
wander about the ocean unprotected save 
by a young chubby-faced petty officer. 
The Steuermann came aft again. 

“You will follow this course, captain,” 
said he. “I have written it on a piece of 
paper; not well, because it was dark there. 
I will stay on deck now, because we may 
have to change course at any minute. If 
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you only had a wireless it would be much 
easier.”” 

They put the Mystic on her new course. 
Captain Lije, urged by Mr. Dolliver to go be- 
low, refused, but ordered himself a mug-up, 
which he drank in the wheelhouse. He in 
vited the Steuermann to partake also. The 
German was only a boy, after all, desper- 
ately tired and wild with the responsibility 
of his first *command. 

The captain wondered what was going 
to happen to the five men under their feet 
at that very minute. The British had 
been in the lazaret an uncomfortably long 
time and must be tired by now of a diet of 
biscuits and water. 

Day broke and showed them the German 
vessel. She was a destroyer, a stumpy- 
looking ship with short fat funnels. As soon 
as it was light enough she wigwagged to the 
Steuermann. The message pleased him, for 
he came aft with a satisfied look on his face. 
The captain and the two mates, as well as 
both watches, were examining their escort, 
for it was breakfast time and everyone was 
profiting by taking a look. 

“‘T’m going below,” said the Steuermann. 
““We have no danger now, and all you will 
do is to follow the destroyer.”’ He slid down 
the companionway. 

‘Goin’ to eat breakfast, ain’t ye?”’ called 
Captain Lije after him. 

“No!” yelled back the Steuermann. ‘I 
am too tired. I want sleep. All alone on 
this ship is too much for me!” In his fa- 
tigue, his accent was more pronounced than 
ever. 

At once three heads appeared in the com- 
panionway and looked down. It trembled 
on three pairs of lips to whisper ‘“‘Sh-sh!”’ 
But there was no need. Those above could 
see the Steuermann come out of the shadows 
by the port alleyway, advance to the table 
and listen. Then, raising his head, he saw 
the three above him. 

“Oh, it was you! What did you say, cap- 
tain?” 

“T didn’t say anything!” protested the 
captain. 

“‘T thought I heard somebody call,”’ said 
the Stevermann wearily; then he turned 
about and went toward his cabin. 

“Watch out for squalls now!” hissed Mr. 
Dolliver. ‘‘Them fellers in the lazaret heard 
him say he was all alone!” 

‘An’ he heard them say something back!”’ 
cried Mr. Parker. 

“‘Well, he’s dead to the world by now,” 
decided Captain Lije. ‘‘Get me a hook pot 
o’ coffee an’ some kind of a snack an’ I'll 
consult with these fellers right now!”’ 

He went into the wheelhouse and unbat- 
tened the hatch. The two mates joined him, 
one laden with the hook pot, the other with 
a pan of cold potatoes and canned beef. The 
hatch cover was raised, and at once, like a 
jack in the box, leaped out Lieutenant 
Bringer, dirty, bearded and red-eyed. 

“‘What’s this?”” he barked. ‘Only one 
German aboard? Is that true? Where are 
we? You don’t suppose that we didn’t re- 
port seizing your ship, do you? You don’t 
suppose that they won’t send out to find her 
when she doesn’t come into Aberdeen, do 
you?” 

His men surged out of the lazaret behind 
him, shoving the mates out onto the deck. 
Lieutenant Bringer, crowding forward, 
peered into the binnacle. Then he raised his 
head. He choked—a long gurgling rattle. 
He could see, out of the starboard window, 
a stumpy gray-black shape climbing a sea, 
a thin thread of smoke from her after funnel 
trailing, and at the taffrail the barred white 
square of the Imperial German Navy en- 
sign. His anger left him as the air does a 
pricked balloon. 

“Eh! Eh!” hesaid rather helplessly. The 
lazaret swallowed him and his men again. 

“Have you any plan?” he asked the cap- 
tain as they prepared to lower the hatch 
again. 

*‘Nope,” said the captain; ‘‘but I ain’t 
discouraged. I been to sea, man ’n’ boy, for 
forty year, an’ I’ve learned that while a 
ship’s afloat an’ got steerage way on her, 
anything c’n happen.” 

(Continued on Page 157 
















































































AT tast science has learned how to 

: control the skin-irritation caused by 
hydrolysis. 

Hydrolysis is the scientific name 

if for the process through which free 

alkali is released when soap is dis- 

solved in water. All soap—and this 

includes shaving soaps—is made with 

caustic soda or caustic potash (lye). 

As long as this caustic constituent 

is combined in the soap it is harmless, 

but when water is added a part of 

\ the soap “hydrolyzes,” forming free 
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ow the morning shave 
| CAN leave your face supple and 


refreshed 


alkali. This alkali, so liberated, in 
combination with the action of the 
soap, Causes skin-irritation. 

It is because of that skin-irritation 
caused through hydrolysis that beauty 
specialists tell your wife not to use 
soap on her face. It is that, too, 
which often causes hot, drawn faces. 


Squibb controlled hydrolysis 


It was left for Squibb to solve the 
problem of controlling hydrolysis. 
It took four long years of constant, 





patient experiment, but the secret 
yielded at last. They reduced the 
amount of free alkali released by 
hydrolysis to one part in 325,000! 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream is a really 
great, emollient shaving cream. A 
cream that gives a rich, moist, beard- 
softening lather—and leaves your 
skin magnificently soft, refreshed 
and flexible. A cream that not only 
does not smart or injure, but actu- 
ally benefits your skin. A cream 
that lathers quickly and abundantly, 
to give you the smoothest shave you 
ever had with either hot or cold 
water! A shaving cream by Squibb 
Get a tube of this great new cream 
today. Try it tomorrow morning. 
It will mark your start on a lifetime 
free from shaving discomfort. © 1927 


A SHAVING CREAM BY SQUIBB 








Beneficial to the skin— 
no rubbing is required 















This coupon is worth 10c 


Your druggist will give you a 40c tube of Squibb’s St 
on receipt of this coupon. If, for a 
the coupon and 3 


x to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Box 1215 
City, and we will gladly send you a full-size t 


Name 


Address 


To Druggists: This coupon is good until July rst. ¥ 

its 10c value by simply mailing it to us. In honormng tt 
extending a courtesy t » you 
which will be greatly appreciated 





hotk iT Customer ERS 


New York 
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[* thousands of homes at this 
; time of the year the general dis- 
ts Casy to get a cussion centers on house painting 


and home decorating. Having o 
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with ad work done the next problem be- 
comes one of selecting colors— 4 


Pee Gee Color Selector here is where a Pee Gee gi 


Selector comes in handy. 


a eS ka aie save the effort and the time which 
are siinaly eipisbil before a dociebiat is reached which is satisfactory to all—it ends all i 
arguments on both sides and does it authoritatively. Just turn the dial on a Pee Gee Color | 


Selector (patented) and one group of colors after another comes into view—each a com- 
plete and harmonious color scheme for painting your house from foundation to roof. 
There is no guesswork with its possible disappointment later—after your house has 
been painted. There is no wondering if the colors you have selected will harmonize — you 
actually see how they will look together before they are applied. 
There are two Pee Gee Color Selectors—one for exteriors, one for interiors. This 
simple patented device represents years of experimenting and research, first to determine 





the harmony value of a color when grouped with others, and second to present these results 





; ; : 
in a simple, easy-to-understand form. ; 

The Color Selector shown below is in actual size for your use—on the page opposite 
is a coupon which you may use to secure these selectors without cost. 
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AINT of poor quality is like the $15.00 “all-wool” suit; it 
looked good when it was new, but after being in a rainstorm —? 
Open a can of the most ordinary paint and right alongside place 
a can of the very best—by just looking you can’t tell a thing about 
quality. However, quality begins to show up when you use the 
brush. In comparison with ordinary paint, Pee Gee will cover more 
surface and will require less effort. 

Pee Gee protects the surface, holds its color and renders service 
long after ordinary paint has had to be replaced. 

There is no paint which excels Pee Gee in quality—this has 
been true since 1867. Buy or specify Pee Gee paints for real 
economy and lasting satisfaction. 


DEALER OPPORTUNITY 


If Pee Gee is not represented in your community, write to us. 
A Pee Gee exclusive sales franchise is valuable and requires but 
a very small investment. Our plan of sales promotion is unusual 
and productive —to inquire about it does not obligate you. 


— 





Pee Gee Flatkoatt Pee Gee Mastic Paint Pee Gee Floor Varnish 
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The permanence of paint colors depends 


upon the quality of the paint you use 
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Pee Gee Pee Gee Wonderloid 


China Enamel Brushing Lacquer 
With charming effect Pee Gee A quick-drying brushing 
China Enamel Gloss White is lacquer available in all the 
used on doors, stairways, pil- beautiful enamel colors 
lars, wainscoting, and all inte- For home use— requires no 
rior or exterior woodwork. It skill to apply. Use it to re 
gives a smooth, hard, brilliant finish chairs, tables, book 
finish that does not yellow with racks, ferneries, whatnots, 
age. Also made in various etc. Wonderloid will work 
tints and eggshell finish. wonders in your home 


For walls and ceilings. The 
vogue of painted walls with 
rich mottled or stippled ef- 
fects makes this long-life flat 
wall paint most desirable. 


For home exteriors. Retains 
its luster long after inferior 
paints have gone dead. Eco- 
nomical because of its cover- 
ing capacity and durability 





GaAULBERT 


INCORPORATED 





Made to withstand excep- 
tionally hard usage and at the 
same time retain its beauty. 
Water will not discolor and 
heels will not show marks. 





PEE GEE COLOR SELECTOR 








PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me, without charge, Pee Gee Color Selectors 


checked: ( for Interiors 0 for Exteriors. 
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Miss Mary € Kelly 
. - @ representative 
modern business girl 
employed by the Ready 
Mixed Concrete Cor- 
poration, 101 Park 
Ave., New York City 
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MARK 


From representative homes they come .. . the flower 
of young womanhood. Business welcomes them... 
yet business is not their destiny. They will complete 
careers not at their typewriters but in homes of their 
own... as wives ...as mothers of future citizens. 

To these girls . . . intelligent and well-bred . . . 
business recognizes a vital responsibility . . . an obli- 
gation to the future already acknowledged and fulfilled 
by the Easy-Writing Royal, the typewriter of a new era. 


Who are they... these finer, more 
competent business girls of today? 


Daily, millions of letters must be typed neatly and 
correctly ... yet this work must never become nerve- 
racking drudgery. Today’s business girls must be 
free to leave their tasks with health and nervous 
energies unimpaired. 

For them, no less than their employers, the Easy- 
Writing Royal Typewriter was designed. Its ease of 
operation . . . its clear, clean-cut performance .. . 
conserve energy and aid swift, accurate production. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY—BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
s s s « s =) Makers of the Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter for the office and the Royal Portable Typewriter for the home ~ «+ ~« « « * 
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(Continued from Page 152 

‘If you give the destroyer the slip,” urged 
Lieutenant Bringer, ‘‘all we need is the word 
and we'll handle that little Fritz for you. 

We'll get you home. The farther south you 
get, the more of our ships there are. The 
Dover patrol hunts these coverts, end they’!] 
be looking for us, mind!*® 

“Git down!” urged Captain Lije. “‘ Bat 
ten that hatch an’ let’s hope no one on that 
pickle boat’s got his glass on this here wheel- 
house!”’ 

““We can’t be but a few hours from the 
German coast here,”’ remarked Mr. Dol 
liver. 

The captain made no reply other than to 
sing the chorus of achantey. ‘‘Givemesome 
time to blow the man down!” he chanted. 
The two mates went down to their break- 
fast. 

“‘He’s crazier ’n a coot!’’ muttered Mr. 
Dolliver in his companion’s ear. 

The rain continued throughout the day. 
During the afternoon the Steuermann 
awoke, ate a cold luncheon and shaved with 
the captain’s razor. He conversed again 
with the destroyer, and then, coming back 
into the cabin, told Captain Lije the ship’s 
position. Together they plotted the posi- 
tion on the chart. They were off Helgoland, 
still headed southward. 

“There are many mine fields about here,” 
said the Steuermann. ‘ English fields. The 
destroyer goes south to the Dutch coast, 
where the mines stop, then comes up behind 
them. Tomorrow night we will be in, or the 
day following at the latest.” 

Captain Lije studied the chart long and 
earnestly. He knew that coast. He had 
been into Hamburg and Bremerhaven; into 
Amsterdam, Ostend and Boulogne. From 
Hornsriff to Cap Gris Nez was bank after 
bank of sand, constantly shifting, here to- 
day, a mile away tomorrow, and amidst 
which the tides ran like a mill race. 

He began to be concerned. Mines or not, 
he had his ship on a lee shore, and a danger- 
ous one. They picked up a light and found 
it to be the Norderney lightship. The 
destroyer blinked a change of course and, 
to Lije’s relief, they headed to sea again. 
The Steuermann explained this hide-and- 
seek course by the fact that hostile patrols 
had probably been signaled. At daybreak 
they went about again, in the face of a 
cross chop that would start the fillings in a 
man’s teeth, and headed back for Borkum 
Riff lightship. The destroyer scolded in 
long messages. They were much too far 
down the Channel, but a sailing ship goeth 
where the wind listeth, and if her maneu- 
vering is hampered by a lee shore on one 
side and mine fields on the other, her prog- 
ress is difficult and slow. 

“She has sent for another destroyer,” 
said the Steuermann finally. “‘There is a 
patrol just a few miles away. They’ll take 
you in tow. We will be into the Channel if 
we don’t get some northing soon.” 

To the consternation of all, they found 
that the Mystic was not handling well. She 
payed off. She would sail only seven points 
in the wind. The tired crew, which had been 
having a real Cape Horn passage, with no 
watch below all across the North Sea, 
pulled but feebly on sheet and down haul. 
They arrived, like a drunken man at a 
strange door, off Terschelling lightship, 
which guards Terschelling Bank, and here 
they essayed to pass a hawser to the 
destroyer. 

““Ye’ll have to shoot it aboard!” re- 
marked Mr. Dolliver. 

‘“‘Nope,” objected the captain. ‘‘ What’s 
to hinder her comin’ up to looward an’ us 
heavin’ it to her? Sea ain’t so high but 
what she could do that.” 
““There’s her friends comin muttered 
Mr. Dolliver, peering into the rain to wind- 
ward. There was a ship there—a small one, 
but quite near. The waves swallowed her 
and for a minute she was seen no more. 

“Hey!” gasped Mr. Dolliver, who had 
idly taken the bearing of the newcomer. 
‘““She’s steppin’ some! No, by gorry, there’s 
two of ’em!” 

““There’s two of ’em!” 


Lije. 





ooo 


echoed Captain 
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The Steuermann, tearing | flags tron 
beneath his oilskins, was already in ths 
mizzen rigging, but the German d 
paid him no heed. Smoke vomited 
her stacks and she spun on her heel. Sm 
promptly boiled from the newcor 
though in reply. 


Slam! went the Germans’ forward gu: 


and as she swung around the after gur 
echoed. The newcomers made no reply, but 
spread out, as hounds do after a fox, and 
the foam began to fly from their bow 


“They are British!” cried the Ste 
mann, coming down from the rigging. H 
eyes shone. “They will chase us, you se 
right into our patrol! Head out to sea, cap- 
tain! She will not be very 

Captain Lije, however, was at the bin- 
nacle, taking the bearing of the lightshi; 

“Hands, about ship!” he 
tore from the wheelhouse, g: i 
the alleyway and repeated the command 

“All hands!” shouted Mr. Dolliver, and 
the cook, running out of the galley, 
pounded on the foc’sle door 

“All hands!” he echoed, and floundered 
forward to the fore sheet. 

“Here, you Storyman,”’ 
tain, “git forrard with Mr. Parker ’n’ lend 
a hand if you don’t want toswim! We're 
goin’ about!” 

To windward guns barked angrily, 
the crew, running to their stations an 
throwing the gear down off the pins, paid 
no heed. The helm was put down and the 
Mystic began to pivot. She swung around, 
the mainsail rattling and cracking. 

‘Rise tacks ’n’ sheets!”’ roared Captain 
Lije. He shaded the rain from his eyes and 
peered to windward. There were two 
smokes, then two more—the two British 
destroyers—then one single one where the 
German fled. 

‘Mains’! haul!” he bellowed. He was 
short-handed, even with the Steuermann to 
help cast off when the hands hauled 
weather main or lee crojick. If the Mysti 
missed stays—that is, refused to turn 
around, once the after yards had beer 
swung—things would be interesting, what 
with mines, destroyer and a lee shore. But 
she came around, faster and faster, as the 
wind pressure aft was released by the 
swinging of the yards. 

“Leggo ’n’ haul!” 
tain through his cupped hands, and he 
heard the cook yell as the fore sheet was 
let go. The Mystic was around and off on 
the other tack. On the deck the crew 
panted and wiped the rain from their faces 

““Where’n gosh a’mighty’s name are ye 
goin’ to?”’ howled Mr. Dolliver, bounding 
up the poop ladder. 

The men below on the deck continued to 
lay up gear and paid no attention. They 
had obeyed orders and that was enough, 
but Mr. Dolliver knew what was going on. 
The ship had come about, and instead of 
heading for the open sea, she was tearing 
toward where they had last seen the light 
ship. 

““Ye know what you're doin’?’ 
Mr. Dolliver frantically. 

“I’m takin’ her in!” replied Captain 
Lije. 

““Ah, he’s gone cr: zy!” cried the first 
mate, tearing his hair. ‘‘Hey, Parker, lend 
a hand here till we get him below!”’ 

“Below hell!’’ said Lije in a voice that 
could he heard half a mile down wind. He 
added words that Mr. Dolliver had not 
heard since the days when South Water 
Street had a roof of bowsprits. ‘‘I’m cap 








snapped the cap- 








thundered the cap- 
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tain o’ this wagon,”’ went on Lije, ‘“‘and 
I'll put every gingy-whiskered son aboard 
her in irons ’n’ sail her ne! Tarr oY 








sakes, who be you to question any order o’ 
mine?” 

“That’s Terschellin’ Bank under yo 
lee ” began the first mate in pleading 
tones. 

‘*An’ in back o’ Terschell 
Dutch harbor. I’m goin’ to take her in 
interrupted the captain 

“Across them sands with no pilot?” 

**Ef we wait around here for a pilot, one 
or tuther o’ them destroyers’ll come back 
’n’ pilot us where we won't like to go.” 
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‘a ny oe ie ose " 
1ou wreck u ried Mr. Dolliver 
with conviction ‘You'll lay her ashore! 
her on them sands with no pilot, 
i you never get a penr y ol insurance 
ene 
) BU: 


Put a man on the fore royal an’ an- 
othe on the foc’sle head!” barked Cap- 
sing out when they see 
"ll make a harbor or spoil 
a ship in the next half hour! 

‘ontinued on her course. 
They saw nothing more of the destroyers, 
ave one shell that socked into the sea a 
nundred yards or so ahead of the vessel. 
Whether it 
was a stray shot or whether it had been 


iney nevertheless kept on. 


fired for the Mystic to heave to, they could 
not discover 

The Steuermann broke away from them 
ind went up the main, where they could 
see him despairingly signaling into the 
murk, but there was no reply. In half an 
hour they could see white water and a man 
in the fore chains began to heave the lead. 

“Mark under water five!’ he sang. 
Then a minute later: ‘‘ By the deep four!” 
Mr. Dolliver wept. ‘Quarter less five!” 
Pause. ‘‘ By the mark seven!” 

‘Watch fer the buoys!” called Captain 
Lije. *‘ There’s buoys in this channel! Sing 


out on the lead!”’ 

“By the deep six! And a half six! By 
the mark three!”’ 

There was a wild chorus of shouts after 
that from the two lookouts, Mr. Dolliver 
and Mr. Parker, and Captain Lije. Some 
alled out ‘“‘ Breakers!’’ Some cursed. Lije 
roared orders to the helmsman and to the 
men at the braces. Those of the white- 
faced crew that could look overside saw 
sand boiling below them and all felt her 


rar 
nD 


‘By the mark five!”’ chanted the leads- 
man. They were over that one. 

They went on after that amidst brown 
foam. They got a shell from somewhere 
through the main topsail, and another 
screeched by that was lost in the smother 
to leeward. They ground a red spar buoy 
underfoot. The water would run from four 
fathoms to seven in one cast of the lead, 
and back again to three. 

As the Mystic drew nineteen feet, or 
more than three fathoms, there was clamor 
after each such cast. But she got over 
The leadsman may have read the marks 
wrong or Captain Lije given her a twist of 
the wheel at the right second. She got 
over and on. 

A destroyer, German by the flag, but not 
their old escort, for she had three stacks in- 
stead of two, ran in as far as the outermost 
bank and sent four shells after her. All 
then the destroyer slid away be- 
hind the seas and they saw no more of her. 
They headed down toward Texel, scraped 
hard enough to take the copper off her, then 
the Mystic went about again and the cap- 
tain sounded the well, for he feared he 
might have started a seam dragging his ship 
over the sand. All tight. 

They reached back again and, wearing 
around, found themselves well into the 
Zuyder Zee and Dutch waters. Here a 
boat came out to them, bringing a pilot and 
a detachment of Dutch customs guards, for 
ships do not run the sands without rousing 
uspicions, and the Mystic had been seen 


missed; 


from the shore. 

“Forrard there called the captain. 
‘Tell the Storyman to come down. We 
won't hurt him. And now let’s let the lime- 
juicers out of the lazaret.”” He went aft and 
the hatch was raised. ‘“‘Hist!’’ whispered 
‘Now is your time! Come 


Lieutenant Bringer came out first, 2 little 
dirtier, a little more bearded. After him 
came all his men, crouching low, their rifles 
ready. They slid out of the wheelhouse 
door and ducked into the shelter of the 
cabin trunk. They heard then the cries of 
the men forward passing a hawser to a tug; 
they saw, watching them from the alley- 
way, the stolid, high-capped figures of the 
Dutch customs guards, ani then beyond, 
the far-stretching dunes of the Low Coun- 


tries. 
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Lo teach your 
children gentle 
/oving care 





Every child should have 
a pet to love and cherish 
—A pet on which to lav- 
ish affection—a pet to 
care for—a pet that will 
teach the lesson of gentle- 
ness, kindness, thought- 
fulness — 

A canary! 

Cheery his song! Golden 
sunshine in his feathers! 
Light and laughter in his 
every move. 

But he must have more 
than love—he must have 
the right food—French’s 
Bird Seed. 








For there is a difference in 
bird seed —French’s Bird Seed 
is clean, healthful and nour- 
ishing; air-washed to free it 
from dust and chaff; scientifi- 
cally mixed and blended and 
then checked by laboratory 
tests. At your dealers or full- 

size package by mail 
(O postpaid L5c. A 
French's Bird Biscwit 
free in every package. 
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Canary — its Care 


and Treatment 
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ZIPP-()-GRIP 
The Choice of 


Disceming Ira Velers’ 
distinctive smartness, 
14 


(J 
<7 practical utility and light 


weight of Zipp-O-Grips meet the 
exacting requirements of experi 
enced travelers and typify the 
modern trend in hand luggage. 


These bags are both roomy and 
to pack. Their frameless 
construction means minimum 
weight and —even when crammed 
full—they are open or 
close in a flash with the Hookless 
Fastener 


easy 


easy to 


Made of the finest leathers and ma- 
terials in a pleasing variety of styles 
ind sizes, there is a Zipp-O-Grip 
for every purpose at a price to suit 
any purse. Sold by the better lug- 
yage and department stores every- 
where at $5.00 and upward. 


lilustrated catalog 
ruime Of store 


gladly sert on 


ariEF-(J-GRIP 


Every salesman needs this bag 
of a thousand uses 


ana 
mearest you 


request 


Combining in one compact, light-weight 
Kivantages Of a grip, brief-case 
the Brief-O-Grip meets 


bag the 
ind sample case 


every Dusiness requirement 


Constructed on a strong steel frame and 
made in brown or biack of either genuine 
29-OuNnce COW hide 
Fabrikoid 
with leather bind- 
ing in 16, 18 and 
20-inch sizes. All 
have adjustable 
compartments. 


{ 
or of 


Brief-O-Grips re- 
$10.00 and 
up at luggage, sta 
tionery and depart 


tail at 





i for tiustrated 


ment stores 


MAX DAMM COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. O, 88 St. Francis Street, Newark, N.J. 











THE SATURDAY 


There was a moment of indecision. Then 
the eye of Lieutenant Bringer fell upon the 
Steurmann, coming aft along the alleyway. 

‘“Where are we?’’ demanded the lieuten- 
ant. ‘‘Germany, I suppose! Sold out to 
the enemy, by gad!” 

““Nope,”’ answered Captain Lije. ‘This 
is Holland. It’s a port of distress, an’ I’m 
gonna sell the cargo here. You an’ the 
Storyman can bid against each other if you 


| want to.” 


“Ts this the—is he—I say, he wasn’t the 
only German aboard, was he?’’ demanded 
Lieutenant Bringer. He looked with horror 
at the smooth cheeks and the slim figure of 
the German. 

“Tf I had a pistol ” began the Ger- 
man, but his voice broke, and for all he was 
an Undersea-Quartermaster of the Imperial 
German Navy, he sat down upon the cabin 
roof and wept bitterly. He was but a child, 
and tired, and he had failed in his first com- 
mand. 
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“Don’t ery, son,” said Captain Lije, pat- 
ting his shoulder. ‘‘’Twasn’t your fault. 
You're a pretty young tike to be put in 
charge of a sailin’ ship to bring home.” 

At this point the officer with the customs 
guards stepped forward and in broken Eng- 
lish suggested that the British lay aside 
their rifles. There was nothing to do but 
comply. 

“‘T suppose you think this is a fine piece 
of work!”’ said Lieutenant Bringer bitterly. 
“Treachery! Lies! You’d sell us out to the 
boche-—-your own race, by gad! Just a 
whisper from you two days ago and we'd all 
be safely now in Aberdeen or Newcastle! 
Well, I call it a damned underhanded 
trick!” 

Captain Lije scratched his beard and re- 
garded the officer blandly. 

‘*There’s a war on,”’ said he, ‘“‘ with which 
I ain’t got a thing to do. I got to sell this 
cotton ’n’ help pay fer this ship, ’cause a 
sixth of her’s mine, and the rest of her 
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belongs to my friends. I’m only doin’ of my 
duty, same as you was when you kicked me 
out uv my own cabin! Ina war, the lot uv 
neutrals is often hard, an’ they ain’t to be 
blamed fer tryin’ to soften it a mite!” 

Here Mr. Dolliver appeared, and taking 
the captain by the arm muttered in his ear 
“The pilot wants to take over,”’ said he, 
“'n’ T’ll go forrard ’n’ be ready to veer 
chain.” 

‘*S'pose you're tickled to death there’s a 
pilot aboard at last, ain’t ye?” 

‘“‘T said some things,’’ coughed Mr. Dol 
liver, ‘‘that I didn’t quite mean out there. 
But you was goin’ fer the sands, an’ if one 
of them destroyers’ shells had took a spar 
off us Ye shortened my life ten year!”’ 

“Well, I'll make it up to ye,” said Cap- 
tain Lije heartily. ‘‘I guess cotton’ll sell as 
well in Amsterdam as in Archangel. That 
bein’ the case, you ’n’ me’l] go ashore to- 
night, an’ deacon o’ the church though I 
be, I'll get ye tight’s a fiddle!”’ 


YO LET; FURNISHED 


’ 


“Fifty—sixty.” he reached into another 
pocket for pennies. ‘‘One—two—three. 
Put your name on that bill.” 

The man braced the paper against the 
wall and scribbled with a pencil. 


“We don’t like to come chasin’ you 


| folks,’’ he explained, “‘but we can’t get our 


| wild-goose chase 


money all tied up in charges. Y’see how 
that is. Y’ 4 

“*Yes,”’ said Bill, preceding him down the 
stairs and stuffing the bill into a pocket. 

On the sidewalk, Bill Harvey looked rue- 
fully at the worn pair of shoes that were to 
have been replaced that afternoon by some- 
thing snappy at seventeen-fifty. 

“Not,” he said to himself, 
wouldn’t go barefoot.” 

At the desk in the dark bedroom, A. Rion, 
dry-eyed, was pushing a fountain pen across 
a sheet of paper. 

‘*My dear Eric’”—she had written so 
far —‘‘I am writing to tell you that I guess 
you are right, after all, and this was all a 


” 


“that I 


mr 


HE bond business, fortunately for itself, 

did not depend very heavily upon the 
efforts of William Henry Harvey te find 
customers at retail. For two hours on end, 
Mr. Harvey sat at his desk, trusting the 
curious would assume that he was planning 
ways and means of increasing his sales. Ac- 
tually he was wondering who in all this 
great city could be persuaded to buy a piece 
of sculpture. 

As the second hour drew to a close, an 
idea popped into his head. He pulled a let- 
ter from his pocket and reread it. Espe- 
cially he reread a paragraph that said: 
**For Heaven’s sake, don’t forget that Un- 
cle Peter is having his sixtieth birthday on 
the fifth of March. You know how he is 


| about the family. You don’t need to give 
him much, but you must remember the 


occasion and the fact that it’s his sixtieth.”’ 

Bill replaced the letter in his pocket and 
picked up the telephone. ‘Hello, Aunt 
Lulu!” he said heartily, after miscellaneous 


| adventures with telephone operators. ‘‘ This 





is William, Aunt Lulu. William. : 
Yes. I get so busy, you know, Aunt 
Lulu, but I’ve been meaning to. . . . I 
was wondering whether you wouldn’t like 
to ask me up to tea this afternoon. . . . 
No, tea. Why, any time you say, 
Aunt Lulu. Five is fine. . . . All 
right, Aunt Lulu, I’ll see you then. 
Allright. Iwill. . . . Allright. . Good- 
by, Aunt Lulu.” 
He put down the telephone and mopped 
his forehead. 
Iv 
“MNELL you what I came to talk to you 
about, Aunt Lulu,” said Bill, putting 
down the empty teacup with some relief 
and lighting a cigarette. His aunt, pink and 
white by the grace of modern science, regis- 
tered polite interest. 





Continued from Page 17 


“Yes, William?”’’ she murmured. 

“It’s about Uncle Peter’s birthday,” he 
said. ‘‘Have you got a present yet?”’ 

Aunt Lulu spread her pudgy palms in 
such a gesture of hopelessness as must have 
served the early Christians when they were 
requested to step in among the lions. She 
raised her eyes to the plaster cupids that 
frolicked about the top of the chandelier. 

“No,” she admitted abjectly. ‘I have 
racked my poor brain for weeks. There is 
absolutely nothing your Uncle Peter wants. 
He’d been having trouble with his old 
watch, and I thought I'd give him a new 
one. And now a week ago he bought one. 
Last year I gave him a roadster, but o 

“Good!” said William. “Fine!” 

“It’s all very well for you to 
that ’ she began. 

“‘T mean it’s lucky you haven’t com- 
mitted yourself for something already,” 
William beamed. ‘“‘I’d have hated to have 
you miss this chance.” 

“Do you mean you know of something 
your Uncle Peter wants for his birthday?” 

‘““Yes,”’ bowed her nephew. ‘‘ The perfect 
gift. You're very fortunate, Aunt Lulu.” 

“Really?” 

William squashed out the glow from the 
end of his cigarette against an ash tray. He 
rose, rubbing his hands. 

““How’s McTavish?” he asked. 

“William Harvey,” said Aunt Lulu, sud- 
denly icy, “if you’re going to suggest that I 
bring a puppy into this house m 

‘Nothing was further from my mind,” 
he soothed her. ‘‘McTavish is in good 
health, I hope?” 

“*He’s as well as a dog of his age can be 
expected to be,”’ she stated, still unthawed. 
‘“*MeTavish will be nine years old in April, 
and 

“‘Precisely.’’ William rubbed his hands 
again. ‘‘The thing is,’”’ he declared, ‘‘that 
poor old McTavish, even if he has the best 
of treatment and the best of luck, may be 
expected to shuffle off these mortal coils 
within two or three years. Ee 


say 


Isn’t that so? 

‘I suppose so,”’ agreed Aunt Lulu, look- 
ing appropriately distressed. ‘‘But I really 
don’t see what 

“In nine years’’—William pursued his 
reasoning aloud—*‘ Uncle Peter has formed 
a remarkable attachment for McTavish. 
The prospect of McTavish’s being taken to 
his eternal reward must necessarily sadden 
Uncle Peter. It must necessarily make 
Uncle Peter wish that the companionship 
might be continued.” 

‘*William,” his aunt broke in, “‘are you 
suggesting one of those disgusting opera- 
tions?” 

“No, no!”’ The young man held up 
a silencing hand. ‘‘Since,’’ he went on, 
‘nothing can be done to postpone the com- 
ing of the grim reaper, it is reasonable to 
suppose that Uncle Peter would like some- 
thing to keep the memory of his friend 
green, something os 


“His room is littered with photographs.” 

“Photographs, yes. They that 
what I’ve been saying is true. But photo 
graphs fall pretty far short of catching the 
real spirit of a dog. They are, we used to 
say in college, two-dimensional. There is 
not room in two dimensions for the soul. 
Now 

“IT don’t think a painting would 

William’s hand commanded silence again 
repeated. ‘‘A painting 


show 


**Precisely,”’ he 
would not.” 

“But is 

“Recently,”” William said, ‘I the 
good fortune to meet one of our leading — I 
may say our very foremost of the 
younger school — Miss Rion. You know her 
work, of course?”’ 

“Ryan?” said Aunt Lulu. ‘‘ R-y-a-n?”’ 

“Oh, no! R-i-o-n. Surely you've seen her 
things at the—at the Metropolitan?” 

“Oh—ah—yes,” hesitated his aunt. 
“The name is familicr. Though, of course, 
I don’t follow the arts as I should.” 

“Although you might not think it from 
her prominence,” hazarded William, ‘‘ Miss 
Rion is comparatively young. She puts 
into her bronzes oe 

“Oh,” said his aunt, ‘‘bronzes!”’ 

*‘Of course. Her work in marble is well 
thought of, too, but her bronzes are really 

Bronze, you might say, is her 
He paused. ‘‘ For the past year or 
two,” he continued, ‘‘ Miss Rion has inter- 
ested herself in dogs. It started, I believe, 
when she was commissioned to do the group 
for the new animal hospital in Vienna, and 
since then she has made an extensive study 
of various breeds.” 
nodded Aunt Lulu reassuringly. 

‘Her Airedales and German shepherds 
and Schnauzers,”’ said William, ‘“‘are fa- 
mous all over the world. Recently she has 
done a few Sealyhams. And the other day 
she said to me, ‘ Mr. Harvey, I believe, after 
all, that the Scotch terrier is the most inter- 
esting of all the dogs. He has,’ she said, 
‘quiet dignity. He seems to think more 
than the rest. Mr. Harvey,’ she said to me, 
‘I am extremely anxious to do a Scotch ter- 
rier. If I could get a good subject, I'd be 
willing to cut my price in half.’” 

‘Not really!’ gasped Aunt Lulu. 

‘Just what I said to Miss Rion. And she 
said, ‘Yes; I can afford to do that occa 
sionally nowadays for the privilege of 
studying the type. I don’t seem to know a 
single person,’ she said to me, ‘who has a 
Scotch terrier that I might do.’”’ 

‘*Dear me!”’ exclaimed Aunt Lulu. 

“Naturally I thought at once of McTav- 
ish and of Uncle Peter's birthday. I said to 
myself, ‘This is great news for Aunt Lulu!’ 
I knew, of course, you wouldn’t care to 
pay Miss.Rion’s regular price and Ss 

“What is Miss Rion’s regular price?”’ 

‘For her early dogs she got one thousand 
dollars apiece,” he said without a flicker of 


had 


artist 


her best. 


métier. 


‘“*T see,”’ 


Continued on Page 161 
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ROTOMATIC Switch—it rotates 
—and it locks automatically, can 
be lighted only at your will. 


ROTOMATIC: positive flashlight response 


Here is real flashlight news! A dis- 
tinctly new flashlight... with amaz- 
ing improvements! 


It’s the Ray-O-Vac Rotomatic— 
the flashlight with the Rotomatic 
Switch! You simply must see this 
switch to realize what a revolu- 
tionary achievement it represents! 


Nine times in ten the life of a 
flashlight is measured by the life 
of its switch. Just a moment’s study 
of the new Ray-O-Vac will show 
you why the Rotomatic Switch in- 
sures lifetime flashlight service! 


The Rotomatic Switch is a com- 
plete, separate, self-contained unit 

. entirely within the flashlight 
head. It is insulated with Bakelite. 
Only one small point forms con- 
tact with the batteries! Unscrew 
the head—lift out the switch—re- 
place it with a new switch if the 
need ever arises! 


In every way, the Ray-O-Vac 
Rotomatic is built to give you 
longer battery life as well as longer 
flashlight life. Note, for example, 
the rotary switch-guard ... like the 
“safety” on a firearm. The light 
cannot light except at your will! 


For your home . . . for your 
car... for every night-time need, 
RAY-O-VAC ROTOMATIC is 
an unfailing servant. On display 
now at your dealer’s... nine styles, 
four types ... in the Ray-O-Vac 
Assortment Case. Moderately 
priced —yet the finest flashlight the 
world has ever known! 


Cl 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Also makers of Ray-O-Vac “A”, “B” and 

“C” Radio Batteries, Ray-O-Vac Flashlight 

Batteries, Ray-O-Vac Telephone Batteries 
and Ray-O-Vac Ignition Batteries 


Ray-O-Vac Features 


New Rotomatic Switch. Ribbed case for 
sturdiness. 

Nine styles—even spread, focused, or 
widely diffused light; two-cell size—or 
“Long Boy” three-cell size. 

Two finishes—all nickel with black Bake- 
lite switch; black Duco with red Bakelite 
switch and nickel trim. 

Floating contact point insures perfect 
electrical contact. Shock absorber construc- 
tion protects the bulb and lengthens its life. 
Spare bulb container in base of flashlight. 


Ray-O-Vac Batteries fit all flashlights and make them better 
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VEGETABLES 





EAS are the richest source of 

these vital elements—vitamins 
A, B and C. They are super-charged 
with the four necessary mineral 
elements—iron for the blood, 
calcium and phosphorus for the 
bones, iodine for its inherent heal- 
ing qualities. The health-giving 
qualities of Hart Brand Canned 
Peas far exceed those of home- 
cooked vegetables—in the opinion 
of many scientists the products are 
superior to those freshly gathered 
from fields and gardens. 
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THE BRAND YOUSEBERRI KNOW BY HART 
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NE a ci aia 


heres a royal 


road to Health 


Six, sixteen ~ or sixty ~ there’s a wealth of healthy 
vitamins in Hart Brand Vegetables for you. The 
kind that builds the bone and tissue at six; 
matures and hardens it at sixteen ~ keeps it fresh 
and firm and strong at sixty. They used to say 
‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” Now 
scientists have shown that it’s vegetables ~ peas, 
corn, beans ~ an infinite variety of delicious fresh 
foods ~ that line the royal road to health. 


And among the healthiest, the freshest, the most 
luscious of all ~ the best of the best are Hart Brand. 
Always look for the red heart on every can. 


W. R. ROACH & COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
the eyelids, and seated himself once more. 
“Those, of course, are worth many times 
that now. Lately she has been getting 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars for 
her dog bronzes.” 
“‘Dear me!”’ gasped Aunt Lulu. 
“It isn’t much when you consider the 


fact that within six months they are likely’ 


to double in value.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“So when she told me she would cut her 
price in half for a Scottie, I was very much 
excited. I said, ‘Miss Rion, do you really 
mean that?’ And she said, ‘Mr. Harvey, 
for the right subject, I do. I’ll be more 
than glad to do a really fine Scotch terrier 
for seven hundred and fifty dollars.’”’ 

“No!” Aunt Lulu had caught the spirit 
of the thing. 

“When you think that she hasn’t under- 
taken a commission for less than a thousand 
in several years,’”’ William rushed on, “‘ you 
realize what an opportunity this is. And 
then there is Uncle Peter to consider.” 

“Do you think,” asked his aunt timidly, 
“that McTavish is—is really fine?” 

“Of course I can’t be sure.”’ William 
pursed his lips. ‘‘But I think he is. I 
think, at any rate, if we are the first to take 
up her offer, that she will do him.” 

“*At seven hundred and fifty?” 

William bowed. ‘“‘That is why I came to 
see you right away. That is why I wanted 
to see you when Uncle Peter was not at 
home. I knew you'd appreciate the chance. 
And since Miss Rion works only by day- 
light, we can keep the present a surprise. 
McTavish can be at Miss Rion’s studio 
while Uncle Peter is at the office. There’s 
no reason for him to find out until the piece 
is finished.” 

Aunt Lulu tightened her lips and moved 
her head slowly up and down. 

“TI could take McTavish to her on my 
way downtown in the morning,” volun- 
teered William, ‘‘and pick him up on my 
way home in the afternoon.” 


Vv 


T HALF-PAST eight that evening, Bill 
Harvey stood at the door of Miss 
Rion’s studio more breathless than the 
climb upstairs justified. He held a trem- 
bling hand close to the panel and the shak- 
ing of his knuckles did the knocking. 

A. Rion was lovelier in a simple after- 
noon dress than she had been in the smock. 
Bill wouldn’t have believed it possible. 

“T hope you don’t mind my coming 
back,” he said. 

“Have you decided to take the apart- 
ment?’”’ She swung the door wide. He 
went in. 

“TIt—it isn’t about the apartment,” he 
admitted, laying his hat on a table. 

“Really ” she protested coolly. Bill 
kept his overcoat on, stood still in his 
tracks. 

“The fact is,” he murmured humbly, 
“‘T’m in a fix and I want to ask a favor of 
you.” 

“Of me?”’ A. Rion allowed a small ver- 
tical wrinkle to appear in the middle of her 
forehead. 

“In—in connection with your—work,”’ 
said Bill from empty lungs. 

“My work?” An uncomfortable way 
she had with monosyllables. 

“Y our—a-art—your sculpture,” he man- 
aged. 

“But what on earth ——’ 

“Here's what it is,’’ said Bill, taking over 
the captaincy of his soul again: ‘“‘I—I’ve 
got to have a sculptor quick— quickly, you 
see. I have an aunt and an uncle— Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Harvey. Maybe you’ve heard 
of’em. Anyway, Uncle Peter has a dog 
a Scottie, nine years old. He’s going to be 
sixty on the fifth of next month—I mean 
Uncle Peter. And my aunt is planning to 
give him a—a what-you-call-’em in bronze 
of the Scottie for his birthday.” 

The girl seated herself and looked at Bill 
wide-eyed. 

“They had a man doing this bronze 
thing,”’ Bill pushed on. ‘Sculptor fellow. 


Forget his name now. Anyway, he up and 
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died on ’em day before yesterday. Heart 
trouble, I think it was. Very sad. Wife and 
two children survive. Anyway, this fellow 
dying like that leaves my aunt in an awful 
hole. I mean, he’d been working on the 
dog for a week. And now it’s only three 
weeks to Uncle Peter’s birthday, and the 
piece has got to be done.” 

“T see.”” This was encouragement. 

“You see how it is,” Bill temporized. 
“So my aunt called me and asked me to 
come and see her—for tea—today. And she 
said to me, ‘ You’ve simply got to find some- 
body who can do this.’ Well, I mean, it’s 
all in such a hurry. And so I remembered 
seeing the things down here this morning 
the things you’ve done. I noticed two or 
three dogs. You’ve done dogs?” 

“Yes, I’ve done a few.” 

‘Well, I mean—when my aunt told me to 
find somebody, I thought of you at once. 
Probably you hate doing dogs. I don’t 
know. But I told my aunt I'd see if I could 
get you to take the work over, if you weren’t 
busy, and sv on.” 

The girl’s face was getting red. She 
joined Bill in his embarrassment. 

“Why,” she hesitated, ‘‘I don’t see how 
I very well could. I’m—only a beginner. 
I’m not even that. I’m—I guess I’m a quit- 
ter. I’ve just decided to give it up.” 

“Of course I have no right to ask favors 
of you,” said Bill, “‘but you can see the fix 
I’m in. I know you could do the thing all 
right, from those dogs I saw this morning. 
And it would save my life. Not that that’s 
anything to you. But I mean ra 

“I’m afraid,” she said, ‘it would only 
get you into more trouble in the end. I’ve 
studied enough, but nobody seems to care 
for ——” 

Bill didn’t like the way her voice was 
going. He interrupted. “‘It isn’t very much 
money,” he apologized. ‘“‘They would give 
you what they were going to pay the—the 
other fellow—seven hundred and fifty. 
That’s ——-”’ 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars?” 

“Um-hum,” he nodded. ‘‘That’s what 
the other fellow wanted for the job, so I’m 
afraid that’s all they'll pay, but if you 
could consider it, as a favor to me ——”’ 

The red had left the girl’s face suddenly. 
Her brown eyes looked bigger above white 
cheeks. 

“Suppose I botched it,’’ she suggested. 

“Botched it? There isn’t a chance. Let’s 
look at those puppies you have over there.” 

She rose and brought two of the plaster 
pieces, holding them between slender fin- 
gers and blowing the dust from them. She 
put them down on a table and stood back. 
Bill cocked his head a little and pretended 
to be critical. 

“If you could do those,”’ he declared at 
length, ‘‘you can do a knock-out of old 
McTavish. He’s getting along in years and 
he’ll stand still for you. There isn’t a chance 
in the world of your botching him. Really, 
unless you’re determined to give up your 
work, if you could do it just as a favor to 
me ——— You could start tomorrow or the 
next day and ——” 

A. Rion had moved over to the tall win- 
dows and was staring out at the mercifully 
invisible back yards. Her arms were straight 
and stiff at her sides, her hands contracted 
into fists. 

““T don’t want to impose on you,” mur- 
mured Bill. 

She whirled about. Her eyes were deeper 
than he had seen them before. 
““Impose!”’ she exploded. 
I want to dothis! But I’m afraid I — 

“Then,” soothed Bill, ‘‘let’s say it’s set- 
tled. Let’s say I’ll bring McTavish down 
tomorrow morning if I can, or the next 
day anyway. Are you up by quarter-past 
nine?” 

Half an hour later, when Bill Harvey, 
newly become a patron of the arts, was well 
on his whistling way to Mrs. Gilhooley’s, 
A. Rion sat at the desk in the dark back 
bedroom watching a blurred fountain pen 
hasten across a sheet of paper. 

“My dear Eric,” her letter began, ‘‘as I 
have just been commissioned to undertake 
a bronze 


“Of course 


” 
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Now and again she used a handkerchief 
to clear her blurred vision. 


vi 


T IS surprising that the bond market 

didn’t disintegrate right after that, for 
the persuasive powers of young Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Harvey were exerted in other 
directions for the far greater part of his 
waking hours, and even when he was en- 
gaged in his calling of foisting securities 
upon those who needed them, his mind and 
heart were not in the work. It is safe to say 
that he had lost both of them simultane- 
ously, as is not infrequently the case. 

It is surprising, too, that Mr. Harvey 
managed to finance his activities in new 
fields, for not only did he cut down his in- 
come—which was based on commissions 
to a minimum but he added to his expenses 
as well. 

Mornings, he emerged from Mrs. Gil- 
hooley’s establishment a little earlier than 
formerly and sought at once for a disen- 
gaged taxicab. Having found it, he gave 
the Park Avenue address of his aunt’s 
house. There he took the astonished Mc- 
Tavish from a uniformed lackey and sped 
with him to distant and deviously arrived 
at 27 George Lane. 

Here, customarily, he paid off the taxi 
thinking to himself each time that Aunt 
Lulu would certainly reimburse him if he 
mentioned it—and carried McTavish to 
the top floor, a thing that McTavish, for all 
his years in the lap of luxury, enjoyed 
hugely, for 27 George Lane smelled entic- 
ingly of rats. 

In all too few minutes, Bill was off again, 
dogless and bound for the Subway, which 
got him to the financial district before com- 
ment on his tardiness could become too 


caustic. After business hours, the journey | 


was reversed, so that McTavish was re- 
turned safely to his fashionable residence 
in time to greet his master fittingly, and 
Bill Harvey got back, inexplicably exhila- 
rated, to Mrs. Gilhooley’s, whence he was 
to move on the first of March to an apart- 
ment discovered by Ralph Byron in the cen- 
ter and east section of Greenwich Village. 
The visits with A. Rion—whose first 





name turned out to be Ann, but was not | 


offered for daily use—added up to less than 
half an hour a day and were disappointingly 
unproductive of swift intimacy. Miss Rion 
was impersonally pleasant, industrious and 
efficient, and Bill accepted the pace she set. 
Trembling inwardly with a desire to talk to 
her about himself and herself, he achieved 
respectful reserve in her presence and re- 
membered that it was she who was doing 
him the favor in the matter of McTavish. 

Meanwhile Bill spent his business hours, 
too, in strange pursuits. He who had been 
used to read little, if at all, became engrossed 
in the study of the more successful maga- 
zines, wandered about shops of all kinds 
and had himself introduced to persons he 
would never ordinarily have chosen as as- 
sociates—advertising men chiefly, and men 
in diverse manufacturing enterprises. With 
some of them he conferred seriously and at 
leugeh, yet never mentioned bonds. He 
seemed to find a particularly great deal to 
discuss with a Mr. Keller, an important 
person in the Animal Anodyne Corporation. 

On the afternoon of his sixth call for Mc- 
Tavish, Ann Rion asked Bill Harvey to 
stay for tea—a gesture into which signifi- 
cance might be read, were it not recorded 
painfully that the girl kept it distinctly 
understood, even when Bill spilled his tea 
on his trousers, that theirs was an entirely 
commercial or artistic relationship. It was 
that afternoon, however, that she smiled 
at him for the first time—smiled at him for 
things he said lightly about boiling alive in 
tea at the moment when he seemed in dan- 
ger of doing so—and that single smile, flash- 
ing her face into unsuspected radiance, 
strengthened his determination that, come 
what might, he would not ever allow her to 
elude him. 

Time passed eccentrically. The treas- 
ured morning-and-evening minutes at 27 
George Lane seemed to be gone in two ticks 

Continued on Page 164) 
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The 
IAL SHAFT 


for | 
wr ro » Clubs 


It is essential in Iron shots 
that the club head stay with the 
ball. The ability of the head to 
do this depends on the firmness 
of the shaft. And that, perhaps, 
is why Bristol Steel Shafts are 
so popular for iron clubs. 
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For your protection 


ay 






look for this gold label 
on the shaft itsel/ 


True, these shafts, made 
of genuine spring steel, 
(the only golf shafts which 
are) offer all the variety 
of \whippiness that can be 
had in the finest hickory 
shafts. But additionally, 
they\ have that quality of 
firmjess which insures 
“the ¢arry through” of the 
head with the ball. 
Considering, too, that 
they supply that extra 
amount\ of “kick” so de- 
sirable tn hitting from a 
heavy lid, we believe you 
will agree they are ideal 
shafts for ron clubs. Try 
Bristol Gold Label Steel 
Shafts in any make of iron 
club at your dealers, and 
prove it to ydurself. 


rnadle Fay. f 
pring Seek 


ye . * D> 
Bristol. 
" Steel Golf Shaft ~ 


Write for booklet 
l pon request we will send you an 
interesting little booklet on golf. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO) 
2041 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN 
PE: sit a Se RR "aR EN 
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Good photographers display this 
Mark of Membership and appre- 
ciate the high ideals and ethics of 

the profession 
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Day 
that which she cannot huy 


.... your Photograph! No 
other remembrance could 
be more expressive of your 
thoughtfulness. Of all the 
gifts that you might give, 
a Photograph of you will be 
cherished most—because it 
is the one thing in all the 
world that no one else but 
you can buy. 
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Do you count 





If you should 
suddenly meet 
with a fatal or 
» disabling acci- 

dent,would your 
wife find that you had done everything to make 
her situation bearable, to help her in carrying on 
the family affairs —or would she face an immediate 
struggle so severe as to be almost disheartening? 

If you were to be sick for a long time would 
your insurance bring in the extra money that is 
always needed? Every man owes it to himself 
and his family to carry health and accident insur- 
ance. The cost is trifling. 


Here is an Amazing 
Insurance Offer 


From the Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
Accident and Health Insurance Company 
in America —-Licensed in 47 States 


r ‘OO pays for 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


‘for awhole year ! 


Cot wipe $5 OOO” 





Special Anniversary Appreciation Offer 

The North American Accident Insurance Co. 
is offering this Anniversary Appreciation policy 
to celebrate its 42nd year of growth and success, 
and to make additional thousands of people 
realize the benefits of sound accident insurance. 

No matter how much insurance you carry, you 
cannot afford to pass up this bargain offer. This 
liberal policy is available to every member of 
your family between the ages of 16 and 70 years 

with no physical examination required. 

The sickness benefits alone are worth this 
small cost. 

This Anniversary Appreciation policy provides 
large cash indemnity in case of death or disability 
resulting from a large number of common every- 
day accidents including those met in traveling 
(automobiles included). 

It includes substantial weekly cash payments 
if you are confined by sickness, or disabled by 
accident, with special provision for hospital bene- 
fits, and a special benefit that covers loss of life 
from any accident whatsoever. 

As high as $5,000 in cash will be paid your heirs 
in case of accidental death. 


Added Yearly Benefits at No Extra Cost 

Only five dollars each year keeps this policy in 
force. and each year specified benefits increase 
10 per cent, until 50 per cent is thus accumulated 
at no extra cost, so that in case of death or dis- 
ablement from a specified accident your heirs 
may receive as much as $7,500.00. 

This policy protects you while walking, riding 
or traveling (automobiles included); within build- 
ings; and even against lightning, cyclone, tornado 
—and other accidents of special nature! 


Mail Coupon for Full Information 

No matter how much insurance you carry you 
will welcome the added benefits from this liberal 
Anniversary Appreciation policy. Accidents and 
sickness come when least expected. Only 1'4c 
per day protects you. Take advantage at once 
of this remarkable opportunity. Mail coupon 
today. Remember there is no health examination 
required, everyone from 16 to 70 years included 


10 Days’ Free Inspection 

On receipt of $5.00 and application, this policy 
will be sent to you subject to your inspection and 
approval. If not satisfied you can return it within 
10 days and your money will be refunded. And 
during the 10 days you will have full protection. 

Only one $5.00 policy will be issued to any one 
person. Age limit, 16 to 70 years. 

No health examination required. 

Agents Wanted —Write for Details 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


209 So. La Salle St Chicago 


ANNIVERSARY APPRECIATION DEPT. 
North American Accident Insurance Co. 
Box 1157, 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, IMineis 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me formal 
application for one Anniversary Appreciation Sick- 
ness and Accident policy. It is understood my money 
will be returned if for any reason I do not wish to keep 

licy beyond the 10 days’ free inspection period 





Name 


Address 
Street) (City) (State) 
Age Occupation 


For policies wanted for other members of the family 
give information concerning each on a separate sheet 
and send with $5.00 for each policy wanted 1-4148 
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too much 


| ever. ‘‘Here’s McTavish.” 
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! (Continued from Page 161) 
| of a watch. The space between pilgrimages 
stretched drearily out into eternities in 
which glances at the clock, at least half an 
hour apart, showed never more than four 
| minutes elapsed. 
He watched eagerly for the opportunity 
| to invite Ann Rion to dinner or a theater 
or almost anything else that would give 
| a social aspect to their association. But 
| caution and close observation of her aloof- 
| ness kept the invitation always in abey- 
ance, the words always on the tip of his 
tongue. 

The duplicating of the aged McTavish in 
grease clay was nearing perfection. The 
danger of a botch had been completely al- 
layed. More, there was every reason to 
anticipate that Uncle Peter would be pleased 
seven hundred and fifty dollars’ worth, at 
his grouchiest, by the effigy that was receiv- 
ing its finishing touches. 

But these were only small factors in the 


| almost unprecedented cheerfulness in the 
| heart of Bill Harvey as he whistled on his 
| festive way toward the lady of his desire. 
| In his pocket he carried the product of con- 
| siderable effort on his part, which was also 


a virtual guaranty of happy hours to come. 

A man coming out of Number 27 held 
the door for Bill and relieved him of the ne- 
cessity of ringing the vestibule bell. He 
mounted the stairs two and three steps at a 
time—all but the last few, on which he 
slowed his pace to straighten his cravat. 
At the door, he paused a moment for breath. 

Talk came from within. Ann Rion’s 
voice, strained and unhappy, speaking of 
obligations to someone or something. Then 
a man’s, clear and unmistakable, saying: 

“What if you have? After you've fin- 
ished this work of art’’—Bill could have 
wrung his neck for the irony—‘“‘what are 
you going to do? One dog isn’t a career, 
and it isn’t food and lodging and clothes 
for the rest of your life. You ——’”’ 

Bill knocked. 

He heard Ann saying, ‘“‘Sh-h-h! Please!”’ 
and the man sneering, “‘ Well, who are you 
expecting?” 

Then Ann: 
dog.” 

There were other sounds from within— 
McTavish being called; McTavish’s leash 


“The man who owns the 


| scraping on the floor; footsteps. The door 


opened a crack and Ann’s face appeared. 

“Good evening,”’ she said as coolly as 
She held out 
the leash. The dog’s long black snout ap- 
peared below. 

Bill placed his toe in the doorway. ‘‘ May 
I come in?” he asked, pushing a little 
farther forward. “I’ve got several impor- 
tant things to say to you.” 

““Wouldn’t tomorrow morning do?”’ 

“No,” he said firmly. “‘Now—it’s abso- 
lutely necessary.”” He increased the pres- 


| sure on the door. 


“Please!” she protested. 

“I’m sorry,” said Bill, ‘and I hope you'll 
forgive me’’—he made his way in, taking the 
leash from her. She stared at him in wide- 
eyed astonishment and dismay—‘“‘but I 
couldn’t help overhearing a little bit,”’ he 
continued, now that he was inside. He re- 
moved his hat and advanced, McTavish 
waddling at his side, until he could see the 
other caller. It was a man about thirty- 
five, quietly dressed, a highish collar under 
his determined chin. He turned and faced 
Bill with the air of the lord of the house. 
Bill cleared his throat. 

“*T don’t know who this man is,” he said 
to Ann, keeping his eyes on the caller, “‘ but 
I take it that he hasn’t been very pleasant. 
I know he wasn’t being any more polite 


| than necessary when I came up. From 


what I heard, I should say that he is inter- 
ested in the probabilities of your making 
money and being successful at your work 
selfishly interested.” 

“Really, Mr. Harvey - 
tested. 

“IT know. It’s none of my business. I’m 
sorry tointrude. But if this fellow is trying 
to collect something from you, as I think he 
is, he ought to be interested in what I have 
to say. He ought to be interested in this 


—’ Ann pro- 
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letter.’’ Bill drew it forth as if it had been 
a sword. 

“Look here ——”’ said the stranger. 

“Be quiet!’’ commanded Bill. “I will 
read you this letter that came this after- 
noon.” He opened it. ‘It is on the letter- 
head of the Animal Anodyne Corporation, 
office of the general sales manager: ‘My 
dear Mr. Harvey’—that’s me—‘ My dear 

Mr. Harvey: This will inform you that I 
have taken up with our executive council 
the proposition submitted by you on behalf 
of Miss Ann Rion of this city, and that it 
has been approved. This will authorize you 
to have Miss Rion proceed with work on 
four (4) statuettes of Scotch terriers, posed 
as suggested in your memorandum, plaster 
casts of which may be used for display pur- 
poses in the windows and on the counters of 
shops which stock our products. 

““*We understand that you agree to have 
these statuettes finished in time for delivery 
to us on or before May 30 of this year and 
subject, of course, to our final approval. 
We agree to pay Miss Rion five hundred 
dollars ($500) each for these statuettes on 
acceptance.’ And so on.” Bill looked up 
at the other man, who had not moved, and 
wished for courage to look at Ann. 

“Now,” he went on, “that ought to an- 
swer some of your questions about Miss 
Rion’s earning power and her financial 
responsibility. It may interest you to know 
that the Animal Anodyne Corporation is a 
subsidiary of the Liberty Chemical Cor- 
poration, the largest in the world. 

“If you have any more browbeating to 
do, you have my permission to try it on 
me. Here is my card. You can reach me at 
the office any day. And now you may leave 
here under your own power if you waste no 
time and make no comments of any kind. 
But let me have one peep out of you or one 
sign of hesitation and it will give me great 
pleasure to throw you downstairs—and see 
to it that you bounce on every step. 
Good-by!”’ 

Bill folded the letter and slapped it down 
on a table. McTavish, at all this unpleas- 
ant talk, cowered at his feet. The caller 
drew up his shoulders, opened his mouth, 
closed it again and marched for the door, 
taking his hat and coat from a chair on the 
way. Hesaid nothing, but there were signs 
that he was thinking a number of things. 

Bill watched him until the door was 
closed. Then, with a superhuman effort, he 
turned to face Ann. 

“‘I—I hope you'll forgive me,’”’ he mum- 
bled, all his bravado gone from him sud- 
denly as he looked into her wide-open eyes. 

“‘I don’t know quite what to say,” said 
Ann very quietly. 

“Please,” Bill pleaded, ‘“‘don’t say any- 
thing about—unpardonable intrusions and 
impertinence. I know about those al- 
ready.” 

“You do seem to have taken a good deal 
upon yourself.” 

“But I heard him—heard his sarcastic 
cracks about your work. I Who is he, 
anyway?” 

“He is 
ago—my fiancé. 

“Your He could not repeat it. He 
left his mouth open. 

“Eric Grant, of Strattonville, New 
York,” she continued. 

“But - Oh, good Lord!”’ Bill floun- 
dered. ‘‘I—I had no idea. I never even 
considered the possibility—-I mean—there 
isn’t much for me to say.” 

“T broke our engagement just a minute 
before you arrived.” 

“Thank God for that!’’ he murmured 
humbly. “I was afraid I Why didn’t 
you stop me?” 

“T tried to, you know.”’ She drew her 
mouth into a humorous knot. ‘‘And then 
I decided you were saying just what he 
needed to hear.” 

“I thought he was another bill collector!’ 

** Another?” 

“‘T mean a bill collector.” 

“You mean another!’’ she cried in tri- 
umph. “So that’s it! You paid that 
Herenberg bill—after I’d fought with them 
for three months about a dress of mine they 


he was 


” 


up to a few minutes 


, 
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ruined for me. That explains their letter 
thanking me for the money! How on earth 
did they get to you?” 

“I—I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he replied lamely. 

For the first time since he had known her, 
he was treated to the sight of her eyes 
twinkling. She sat down on the sofa, her 
feet extended, and stared at him. 

“And that explains your drumming up 


trade for me!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You thought I 


was starving!”’ 

““Weren’t you?”’ he let slip involuntarily. 

She shook her head. The smile was flash- 
ing at the corners of her mouth. ‘I’m 
sorry,” she said. 

Bill was dizzy. ‘“‘I—I guess I didn’t have 
the situation straight,” he murmured. 

“‘T’ve been in New York for a year,” she 
explained charitably. ‘‘I came from Strat- 
tonville. My father’s president of the bank 
up there. Eric Grant is the biggest lawyer 
intown. Eric wanted me to marry him and 
father thought I ought to. I wanted to 
study sculpture. So they agreed to let me 
come to New York for a year and see if I 
could make a go of it. Father’s been pay- 
ing all expenses. But the year is up on the 
first of March. Is that clearer?” 

Bill gulped audibly. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said. 
“‘T guess that gives me the world’s record 
for the conclusion jump.” He shuffled his 
feet and stared down at McTavish. “Of 
course I haven’t committed you at all on 
this Animal Anodyne thing. I’ll just tell 
them you can’t undertake it now.”’ 

“But I think I'd like to doit.”” She smiled 
again, 

“I thought, you see, that it would sort 
of—er-——pay your expenses without taking 
all your time. I mean, you could do other 
stuff too.” 

“That’s just it.””. Ann bobbed her head. 
“While I do the dogs for the animal what- 
is-it people, I can keep on with my studying. 
You see, you really have been a wonderful 
help. You’ve saved me from marrying 
Eric and settling down to be bored to 
death. Because, if I gave up sculpture, 
there wasn’t anything to do but marry and 
do that job. And now 

“I’m glad.” Bill stooped to make a need- 
less adjustment of McTavish’s collar. 
“Then I hope you won’t think I’m too 
ridiculous. I know I’ve made a fool of my- 
self.” He shuffled his feet. ‘‘Come on, 
Mac,” he said to the dog. ‘‘I’ll send him 
down by the chauffeur in the morning.” 

“But you’re so silly!” she cried. 

“T know.” 

“T mean, to go on apologizing when 
just out of the goodness of your heart 
you’ve done everything in the world for 
me.” 

“‘T thought you needed a salesman,”’ said 
Bill ruefully. ‘‘And—I’m one. Selling 
bonds isn’t so exciting, but I am a sales- 
man. And I thought ss 

“‘I did need a salesman!”’ she laughed. 
““You’ve saved me as a sculptor.” 

Bill nodded. ‘‘Come on, Mac,” he re- 
peated. 

““You’ve made me very happy,” said 
Ann. “I could dance with joy.” 

He gave up his study of the rug, met her 
eyes with his, took a breath. 

“‘Could you dance with me?” he asked 
her suddenly. 

“ Why ” 

“IT mean, if I should take McTavish up 
to Aunt Lulu’s and dash home and get 
dressed, and see about some theater tick- 
ets and a reservation in a night club. If 
I - ”” 

“T’d love it!” 

“‘Would you honestly?” 

“‘ Absolutely!” 

He looked at his watch. ‘‘How about 
dinner first? I could be back here by 
quarter-past seven.” 


vil 


T WAS about two A.M. Bill Harvey rat- 
tled the ice in his tall glass and stared at 
it gloomily. He raised his eyes to the jam of 
dancing couples heaving past. His mouth 
gave an involuntary twitch of disgust. 
(‘Continued on Page 167) 
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Detroit 


builds Bigger and Better 


ETTER, and as a rule, bigger. But whether 
bigger or smaller, always better. That is the 
key to the story of the progress of Detroit, and of 
the industry in which Detroit stands preeminent. 


In buildings that are the very monuments of 
fixity, as well as in motor cars that travel the 
highways of all lands; in things made for 
the stability and the convenience of the city it- 
self, as well as in wonder wagons which go to 
the ends of the earth, “bigger and better”’ is the 
motto of Detroit. 


An enlarged First National Bank Building now 
dignifies the place where this magnificent insti- 
tution has been standing for some time. One of 
the largest office buildings in the world, it is a 
better building at least in the respect that it is 
equipped with better, more durable pipe. Already, 
in six years, the brief time since the first part of 
the structure went up, annoyance and heavy ex- 
pense have been caused by rusting pipes not made 
of wrought iron. Therefore, in the large and 
handsome addition, better, more rust- resisting 
pipe is being used, most of it genuine wrought 
iron of Byers quality. 


A new addition to the famous Penobscot Build- 
ing brings this already towering structure to the 
superb height of over forty stories, ranking it 
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among the two or three tallest buildings in the 
world. Its architecture is of the most inspiring ’ 
character; and its permanence is assured > the ye 
a of materials used in its hidden parts. Un- ij 


re 


ailing service and economy of upkeep, likewise, ty 

are among the rewards made certain by such 
soundness of construction. Byers Pipe is installed 
for heating throughout. 


What is Byers Pipe? 
For pipe, as for other uses where metal must defy cor- 
rosion, wise engineers put their trust in wrought iron. 
A time-tested and time-honored material it is, filling the 
practical mind with admiration and satisfying the sense 
of what is venerable—honest, old-fashioned stuff with 
ali its native slags and fluxes in their due proportion, 
and with enduring virtues as long familiar as the anvil 
and the forge. ' 


Of such material is Byers Pipe. For sixty years the 
Byers Company have been the foremost producers of 

enuine, high quality, wrought iron pipe. At no time 

ave the Byers standards been eompuemleed for the sake 
of cheapness, whatever the competition. 
To the same unchanging standards, the 
company is still committed. 


You are safe when you rest your 
confidence on the pipe with the 
Spiral Stripe. 

A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in All Jobbing Centers 
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PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
Detroit 


4 Byers installed in the heating 
F system throughout 





Architects and Engineers, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit 

Consulting Architects, Donaldson & Meier, Detroit 

General Contractors, Albert A. Albrecht Company, Detroit 

Plumbing Contractors, Harrigan & Reid Company, Detroit 

Heating Contractors, H. Kelly & Company, Detroit and 
Minneapolis 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Detroit 

Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe installed 

for the major parts of plumbing 
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systems and for heating throughout 


Architects, Albert Kahn, Inc 
General Contractors, The Oto Misch Company, Detroit 


Plumbing Contractors, Glanz & Killian Co., Detroit 
Heating Contractors, H. Kelly & Company, Detroit and 
Minneapolis 
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Your first half 


hour 


with Old Briar Tobacco will 
prove to you, better than words 
ever can, why thousands of men 
are saying Old Briar is bringing 
to them all of the genuine 
pleasure, comfort and cheer of 
pipe smoking. 

Only the. highest quality to- 
baeccos, entrusted to experts 
with years of scientific knowl- 


edge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, could produce Old Briar 
Tobacco and win such convincing 
praise from so many pipe smokers. 
And only quantity production 
makes it possible at such a sen- 
sible price. 


United States Tobacco Company 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


25c¢ Package—two 
pouches wrapped 
together. Also in 


) 50c, $1 and $2 


handsome boxes. 














A half hour with a pipeful of Old 
Briar Tobacco costs less than one 
penny. Certainly you will spend 
that for genuine pipe pleasure. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send the coupon below with 10c¢ 
—coin or stamps—for postage and 
mailing expense and we will send 
you a generous package of Old 
Briar Tobacco. 

Tear out and mail with 10c—coin or 


stamps—to United States Tobacco 
Company, Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


Ce oe ee 
Address 


Coty ered SOatee .ocseccs....0.0svernses 
S.E.P. 4-14-28 
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(Continued from Page 164) 

““Come!’’said thegir]at his side. ‘‘ What’s 
become of the revelry by night? Sleepy?” 

He blinked rapidly and turned to face 
her. “I was just thinking.” 

“Problems?” 

“Only one.” 

“Which is?” 

“Which is impertinent.” 

“IT don’t believe it. Let’s hear.” 

“It’s out of place and—impertinent.” 

“Want to be urged?” 

“No.” He shook his head. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Then tell me!” 

The music stopped. The dancers shuffled, 
crowded toward their tables 

“*Tt’s about something you said this after- 
noon—about your—career.”’ 

“It isn’t a career yet. It’s only optimism 
so far.” He allowed her eyes to twinkle. 
“What did I say about it?” 

“T mean about either being a sculptor 
or getting married—about my saving you 
from getting married. I mean ” He 
took refuge in the tall glass. The girl traced 
a design on the tablecloth with a burned 
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match. She let him flounder. “I mean,” 
he took it up again, “is it a matter of —of 
one or the other?’’ He looked into her eyes 
for the instant before her lids covered them 
I don’t know,” she murmured finally. 

“A week ago I'd have said yes, but oy 

“But ” He leaned toward her. 

She produced a smile. “‘But—with the 
necessity for a salesman = 

The waiter was putting more ice in the 
glasses. 

“Bring the check,” Bill Harvey com- 
manded him. 


WHERE YOU FROM? 


there was a living, loving, hating human 
being. Soa host of people bought the book. 
Many bright young men, with a turn for 
literary expression and historical research, 
took due notice thereof and began writing 
biographies themselves in the same flesh- 
and-blood manner. 

That is all to the good, for biography is 
the natural way to learn history—and most 
other things for that matter—lifelike men 
and women telling it to you, exemplifying 
and illustrating it for you by their deeds. I 
recall that whatever education I have 
chanced to get from books began with read- 
ing the life of a man named Cortés. For 
seven years or so, at that time, I had duti- 
fully attended a public school where I 
learned that some verbs are regular while 
others are irregular, and confounded a con- 
scientious teacher because, although I was a 
young Newton in reciting the multiplica- 
tion table backward, I could only scratch a 
bewildered head with a slate pencil when 
presented with a problem in compound 
fractions. It stumped the teacher to know 
how a pupil who was so brilliant in one 
mathematical test could be such a simple- 
ton in another. In short, I was good at 
learning anything by rote, and public- 
school education in my day consisted 
mostly in learning things by rote. Dead 
stuff, so many bushels of ashes to be shov- 
eled from one barrel to another, so many 
holes in a sieve to be counted. Then I hap- 
pened on Cortés, aflame with life, and be- 
gan to be interested in books. 

It is the natural way to learn. Only 
specialists are interested in subjects that do 
not finally get around to flesh and blood. 
What could anyone make of the New Testa- 
ment if the individual living figures of 
Jesus, Paul, Peter, and so on, were taken 
out of it and it were reduced to an anony- 
mous, impersonal statement regarding 
present and future life? How many people 
would that get into a church in the course 
of a year? Or if Moses, David, Solomon 
and the other individuals were taken out of 
the Old Testament? 


Life on the Bookshelf 


Arianism is the name of a religious move- 
ment that stirred Christendom profoundly 
for generations. Except to experts the 
name means nothing now, for all its human 
features have been rubbed off. Take Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Charles V, Loyola, 
out of the Reformation and probably nine 
people out of ten now would have only a 
vague notion of what the Reformation was 
and when it happened. So this new fashion 
of writing and reading biography ought to 
be profitable. 

A glance over a bookshelf which holds 
some new American biographies that I have 
read in the past year or two shows George 
Washington and Billy the Kid, Thomas 
Jefferson and Wild Bill, Aaron Burr and 
Jesse James, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Brigham Young, Poe and P. T. Barnum, 
Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln, Bill Nye, Andrew 
Jackson, Commodore Vanderbilt, John 


Paul Jones, Margaret Fuller, Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry Ward Beecher. What a 
hash! But they are all good biography. 
Not a plaster saint in the list. They are 
written scientifically, trying first of allto 
get at the truth about the man and set it 


(Continued from Page 33) 


forth—not just dull eulogy. All of them 
illustrate American society at some time 
and place. You get vivid impressions of the 
Missouri River country after the Civil War 
by reading Jesse James, and of the South- 
west later, by reading Billy the Kid. 

No doubt there is still plenty of old- 
fashioned biographical piffle; the country 
newspaper’s obituary notice of a leading 
citizen expanded to book size; written to 
order, or reading as though it were written 
to order. There is little to be made of that. 
But couldn’t something be made of scien- 
tific biography? Couldn’t one analyze these 
specimens and find out some rules for not 
making a fool of himself? 


Tom, Dick and Harry 


They look like a hopelessly heteroge- 
neous lot—statesmen and bandits,showmen 
and preachers. But after all, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Wild Bill, Lincoln and P. T. 
Barnum, had some things in common. 
Otherwise nobody would be bothering to 
write their biographies. All these biograph- 
ical subjects were eminent in their time and 
place—winners. They stood out from the 
featureless ruck of humanity around them. 
Whether in molding a nation, putting on a 
circus or shooting up the town, they sig- 
nally outstripped hosts of competitors and 
would-be competitors. Of course, every- 
body wants to be a winner in some way or 
other. Everybody would like to be Wash- 
ington or Commodore Vanderbilt, William 
Lloyd Garrison or Brigham Young, Ben 
Franklin or Barnum—would like to excel in 
some way or other. So all mankind was 
would-be competitors of these men who did 
excel in some way or other, and who there- 


fore came to have their biographies written., 


All those on that shelf did signally suc- 
ceed in some way or other. With this new 
fashion of scientific biography we are col- 
lecting a whole museum, or menagerie, of 
men and women who stood out from the 
mass—winners. Why can’t we study them 
and learn the trick—find out something 
valuable about how to win, or at least how 
not to make fools of ourselves? 

One sort of winner, no doubt, we may 
as well give up at the start—men who did 
things that the citizen of good ordinary 
intelligence realizes to be as far beyond his 
powers as the flight of a bird is. Poe, for 
instance. You couldn’t, in any sober mo- 
ment, imagine yourself writing his lines to 
Helen, or Shelley’s Serenade, or Keats’ St. 
Agnes Eve. There is no accounting for that. 
When we call a man a genius it means that 
we don’t know how to account for him. 
Things happen in his head that seem to 
bear no family resemblance to the things 
that happen in our heads. Mysteries. 

And there is the man like Henry Ward 
Beecher, with his emotional power to sway 
an audience. Probably you could not learn 
that. But Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, John Marshall, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Grant, were not geniuses, properly 
speaking. You can account for them. You 
can follow their mental processes. The 
things that went on in their heads were not 
different in kind from the things that go on 
in our heads. Anybody can readily imagine 
himself doing what they did. 

I cannot hit a punching bag as fast and 
hard as Dempsey can. But I can hit it. 


There is no mystery about it. If I had been 
caught young and properly trained I could 
hit it, at any rate, much harder, faster and 
surer than I ever could without a proper 
training. Washington, Franklin, and so on, 
excelled through the exercise of faculties of 
the same general sort that every intelligent 
man possesses in some degree or other. 
They hit harder, faster, surer. Why couldn’t 
that be learned—developed by proper train- 
ing? 

How little we know about our heads, after 
all! Psychology hasn’t got very far. It can 
tell you a lot about the subcellar of your 
mind, the same part of your mind that a 
monkey has. It tells me why I get red in the 
face when somebody calls me a liar or turn 
pale when somebody points a gun at me. 
But that doesn’t help me very much; my 
complexion was a wreck long ago anyhow. 
It does not help me n¢ to be a fool. Then 
along comes Freud with his sex obsession 
and his dirty disciples—and plenty of mere 
quacks setting up shop to prey on silly 
women. That messy stuff is what many 
people think of nowadays when psychology 
is mentioned. But after we get through 
with animal reactions and whatever sex 
complexes may be lying around loose, there 
is still a large field in our noggins that needs 
to be explained. Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson—all of them 
turned red when anybody called them liars, 
and they were not insensible to feminine 
charms. In those respects they were just 
like Tom, Dick and Harry. But if we read 
their biographies now, it is because in other 
respects they differed from Tom, Dick and 
Harry. It is those other respects that need 
studying. 

All of them made mistakes. Everybody 
is a fool sometimes. The winners were like 
us a lot of the way, after you get through 
with subconscious mind and sex. They had 
much the same machinery, but they used it 
better. There’s something there that can 
be learned, the same as punching the bag. 


The New Fashion in Literature 


The greatest waste of natural resources is 
in ability. Just now we have another new 
fashion in literature which pictures nearly 
all men and women as imbeciles. Probably 
A reads it and chuckles as he applies it to 
B in the next block, while B gets great satis- 
faction from it because it supports his sense 
of being vastly superior to A. So it appeals 
to human vanity; in fact, it is a new way 
of flattering the mob which it affects to de- 
spise. But it is not true. Ability is much 
more common than that. In respect of that 
lot—and possibly of some other things 
I may look like a fool, but I’m not really. 
An immense number of people at times will 
look like fools, but they are not really. 
They have the right machinery, but every 
now and then they do not operate it right. 
The ability is there, but it runs to waste. 

There are naturally foolish people who 
cannot tell when they have made a mistake, 
or how they made it. They know they are 
in wrong somehow or other, but all they 
can do is blame it on Providence. But with 
a man of sense, how clearly the error stands 
forth as an error when he looks back at it. 
Looking back he perceives with all the per- 
spicacity of a Franklin or Hamilton what he 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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ERE’S a tire gauge built to withstand rough 
usage, and still give reliable service. 
The Schrader Tire Gauge operates on the simplest 


and most practical principle—‘“‘direct action.”” The 
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air enters the air chamber and simply pushes out the 


(i) 


indicator to the correct pressure mark. 


Observe the simple, sturdy working parts in the 
illustration to the right. It is this simple construction 
that makes the Schrader Gauge so dependable in 
actual use. Because the Schrader Gauge is built so 
sturdily—built to withstand the inevitable hard 
knocks every tire gauge must receive—it is regarded 


everywhere as the most practical gauge for tire testing. 
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Buy one of these proven gauges today. Carry it in 


your car and use it once a week, to make sure your 
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tires are properly inflated. Only then will they give 
full service. Friday is suggested as tire-testing day 


because most tires work hardest over the week-end. 





Schrader products are sold by more than 100,000 





dealers throughout the world. 
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(Continued from Page 167) 
should have done or should not have done. 
Probably he perceives also what misled 
him; how, when and where he was heedless. 
He has the faculty of judgment, but he did 
not apply it in time. The trouble was not 
in the machinery, but in the use of it. 

Looking back, people of sense see a quite 
orderly sequence of cause and effect. The 
sequence is so clear that, for example, a 
great many normally honest gentlemen have 
kidded themselves into believing they fore- 
saw the World War long before it happened. 
The causes that were bringing it on are so 
clear now that these gentlemen can’t believe 
they did not see them in 1913. Sensible 
people would be wiser than Solomon if they 
saw ahead as well as they see backward. 
They do not lack the faculty of seeing and 
judging, but they do not use it at the right 
time. That is as true of private mistakes as 
of public ones. 

It is high time that we found out some- 
thing useful about our brains and how to 
use them; how not to make fools of our- 
selves—those of us whom Nature did not 
make fools to begin with. If the psycholo- 
gists could teach us something about that, 
it would be more to the point than telling 
us why we get red in the face when we are 
called liars or perk up when a pretty woman 
comes by. If they would take all these suc- 
cessful men, analyze them and see what 
they had in comman, it might help. One 
thing, at any rate, they had in common. 

For instance, Andrew Jackson. Certainly 
he was no intellectual prodigy. He was 
quite wrong on some very important public 
questions. He studied law more than he 
ever studied anything else systematically, 
yet was not a first-rate lawyer. But born 
in poverty and obscurity, with no educa- 
tion to speak of, wherever he appeared, 
from his young manhood up, he was a 
leader. ; 

How did that happen? On the Kentucky 
frontier in his younger days, everybody, 
with the possible exception of a few clergy- 
men, seems to have gambled—cards, dice, 
horse racing—gambling in one way or an- 
other was as common as eating. One night 
young Jackson bet everything he had, 
down to his shirt, on a dice game. When 
he left the room he resolved never to touch 
dice again, and he never did, to the end of 
his long life. That was Andrew all over. 
He always knew his own mind. Often he 
couldn’t tell what other people were going 
to do, but he knew exactly what he was 
going to do. That is the first point. 


A Glass in Your Hand 


Then there was Poe, the genius; his in- , 


tellectual gifts incomparably greater than 
Jackson's, but unfortunately so constituted 
that alcohol was rank poison to him. He 
knew that well enough. How terribly well 
he must have known it! It is comforting 
to blame Poe’s grinding poverty on the edi- 
tors who paid him such beggarly prices 
although often enough the editors were not 
much more prosperous than Poe. But if you 
read carefully Hervey Allen’s fine new biog- 
raphy of the poet, you can hardly escape a 
painful conclusion that Poe might at least 
have had all the necessaries of life if only 
he could have kept sober. Several times he 
was settled in tolerable comfort, and when 
the blow-up came, drink was always mixed 
up in it. 

In respect of his greatest danger Poe never 
knew his own mind. He wanted to be sober, 
but if somebody suggested a drink, like as 
not he’d take it. He never really knew what 
he was going to do if somebody stuck a glass 
in his hand. 

Isn’t the whole of the first lesson just 
this: ‘‘If somebody stuck a glass in his 
hand?”’ For somebody always is sticking 
a glass in your hand. Somebody is always 
putting suggestions into your head. This 
particular neighborhood is all littered up 
with a collective exemplification of that. 
Tens of thousands of people who had no in- 
tention of their own to speculate in Florida 
real estate, and no business to speculate in 
it, were caught up in the boom and began 
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buying lots right and left for no other rea- 
son than that everybody else was doing it 
and they couldn’t resist the herd suggestion. 
Not one glass but a whole set of tableware 
was stuck into their hands. 

Near the bookshelves stands a radio. 
Manipulate the dials and you get in a couple 
of minutes an announcer barking his enter- 
tainment, a vaudeville dialogue, a bit of 
comic negro dialect, a soloist, an orchestra, 
a statesman launching into a speech, a duet, 
another announcer —all that medley on the 
air, from every part of the country. But 
there is another radio that you do not have 
to buy in a shop. Down here in Florida, 
four years ago, it was shouting “ Buy real 
estate!’ to beat the band. Tens of thou- 
sands of people left their little sets open to 
take in that stuff on the air—and thought 
they were thinking. 

It is plain enough that many of men’s col- 
lective mistakes happen that way. An ex- 
citement gets started. Ordinarily sober, 
sensible people stop thinking for themselves. 
Their radios simply pick up what’s on the 
air. Afterward they are ashamed of them- 
selves. This is a presidential year and from 
now to November a great many ingenious 
gentlemen will be striving with might and 
main to put stuff on the air—exciting stuff 
that you will take into your head by radio 
without stopping to think about it. 


Minds Closed to Clamor 


There is the genius like Poe; a mystery 
that we don’t understand. Then there is 
Henry Ward Beecher or Caruso—people 
who are hardly geniuses, yet have some 
singular gift of expression that comes to 
relatively few men and women. But there 
are also a very great number of eminent 
men and women, winners; those who have 
excelled and stand forth individually from 
the featureless multitude around them; of 
whom you feel that there is nothing recon- 
dite about them, no abnormal quirk in the 
brains or their larynges. You feel that they 
were exceptional not because they had fac- 
ulties of a different sort from those pos- 
sessed by ordinary, sensible people, but 
because they used the faculties in an excep- 
tional way. Read through Franklin’s let- 
ters, for example, and you feel that he is 
just talking common sense. One charac- 
teristic of such people is that-they knew 
how to make up their own minds out of 
stuff in their own heads. 

Experts say John Marshall’s reasoning 
was sometimes bad. Intellectually he was 
no Newton. But on the crucial points he 
knew his own mind. Noamount of clamor 
stuff on the air—could confuse or mislead 
him; not even when half the country was 
yelling at him. Washington left many let- 
ters and some speeches, with not a line in 
them that any man of good common sense 
might not have written. Critics say he was 
only so-so as a military commander. But 
what a turmoil he lived in through the 
Revolutionary War, and again from the 
convening of the Constitutional Convention 
to the end of his second term in the White 
House. 

At times, reading of it now, the babel 
makes your head swim. Then he is like 
a rock in a tossing sea; so you can no 
more imagine the making of this nation 
without him at the center than you can 
imagine a dependable arch without a key- 
stone. Or Lincoln when his noisiest po- 
litical support in the North was turning as 
noisily against him, because he wouldn’t 
issue an emancipation proclamation before 
the time for it had come around. So on 
through the list of such eminent men. On 
the crucial points they knew their own 
minds. 

But how is one to know whether he is 
thinking for himself or just taking some- 
thing on his.radio out of the air—that is, 
asensible person, gifted with good, ordinary 
intelligence? Once the stuff is in your head 
it looks alike and feels alike, whether it 
originated there or came from outside. 
Sometimes it is easy to tell the difference. 
Surprising, for example, how much so- 
called vice is radio stuff. Nobody ever 
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ruined himself with drink or gambling or 
any other dissipation without knowing per- 
fectly well that he was doing it. 

There are always plenty of plain warn- 
ings. Most often it is suggestion from the 
outside that bowls the man over; some- 
body sticking a glass in his hand, or a deck 
of cards. It is easy enough, in such cases, 
to tell that the thing does come from the 
outside. 

I did not intend to speculate in real 
estate. Then everybody else was doing it 
and I did it. Again, it is clear to me now 
that a lot of war things that got in my head 
from 1916 to 1919 came in by radio. I 
really knew well enough that two men of 
Teutonic stock—one Anglo-Saxon, the 
other German, one born in Illinois, the 
other in Prussia, but both in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century—must be sub- 
stantially the same sort of creatures. But 
there were moments when I honestly re- 
garded the Prussian man as being substan- 
tially the same sort of creature as a savage 
nomad born in Central Asia fifteen centu- 
ries earlier. I quite meant it when I called 
him a Hun. Only afterward would it occur 
to me that he was just as sincere in calling 
me a Hun or something like it. I have al- 
ways abominated lynch law, but when I 
heard they were hazing some German farm- 
ers near my summer home by painting their 
barns yellow because they wouldn’t sub- 
scribe to Liberty bonds, I was not indig- 
nant. In those exceptional circumstances 
lynch law—mildly applied, of course 
seemed to me rather appropriate—radio 
stuff. 

There is another test, then—namely, in 
any time of excitement, look out! Look 
out! If you consider it carefully, you'll 
probably find, in such a time, that you are 
not thinking, but just taking in stuff out of 
the air. That is how we so often go wrong 
collectively; it is why we are always so 
much better individually than we are col- 
lectively. 

As I grow aged and find out more about 
people I am often struck with surprise at 
how good and wise so many people are in- 
dividually; personally kind and competent 
to manage their own affairs when left to 
themselves. If you take political history 
the formal record of what people have done 
collectively the past two thousand years 
it is such a mess of wars, frauds, blunders 
and brutalities that you might conclude 
men were malevolent idiots. But you know 
that all through there must have been an 
immense number of kind and wise indi- 
viduals. 


The Trouble With Herd Thinking 


Turn to the individuals whom you per- 
sonally know. As to many of them, you 


feel that, if presented with any situation | 


within their personal spheres—involving, 
say, their relations with living human be- 
ings whom they can see, touch and realize 
as human beings—they could be trusted to 
do about the right thing. Yet in a time of 
excitement—a boom or a war—they’'ll 
probably do the wrong thing because they 
stop thinking for themselves and open the 
radio. 

Surprising how much of our thinking is 
done for us; comes from the outside— herd 
thinking, mob thinking. The trouble with 
herd thinking is that it is bound to be on 
the plane of the lowest common denom- 
inator. Usually it is only emotion and not 
thought. 

Interested individuals are always trying 
to stick thoughts into our minds, or to keep 
us from thinking for ourselves. Every 
swindle hinges on keeping the victim from 
thinking for himself—prying his radio open 
and playing jazz on it to distract his atten- 
tion from what’s really going on; sticking 
a glass in his hand. I have no doubt that 
for all Poe’s general instability he could 
have kept sober if he had put forth all the 
strength in him. The ability to do it was 
there. With sane and tolerably sensible 
people it is always there, if they will only 
stop and think hard for themselves. They 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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See a demonstration of this new 
vehicle April 30 to May 6. 
Partial list of demonstration 
points given below—write us for 
complete list if your city is not 
included. 
Tucson, Ariz Binghamton, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Montreal, Que Buffalo, N. Y; 
Toronto, Ont Jamestown, N. Y. 
Winnipeg, Man New York City, 
Denver, Colo N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn, Olean, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Bismarck, N. D Wolcott, N. Y. 
Grand Forks, N. D. Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Akron, O. 
Washington, D.C. Canton, O. 
Chicago, I Bowling Gre Oo 
Decatur, Il. Cincinnati, O. 
joliet, 1. Cleveland, O. 
Peoria, Ml. Columbus, O. 
Springfield, Til East Liverpool, O. 
Rockford, Il Findlay, O. 
Rock Island, Il Fostoria, O 
Anderson, Ind Ironton, O. 
Brazi!, Ind Marietta, C 
Elkhart, Ind New Richmond, O 
Evansville, Ind Toledo, O. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind Youngstown, O. 
Hammond, Ind Tulsa, Okla. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Altoona, Pa. 
Muncie, Ind Chambersburg, Pa 
Terre Haute, Ind. Erie, Pa. 
Vincennes, Ind. Johnstown, Pa. 
Cedar Rapids, I Lancaster, Pa. 
Des Moines, la Philadelphia, Pa 
Topeka, Kan Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wichita, Kan Reading, Pa. 
Ashland, Ky, Scranton, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. Witkes Barre, Pa 
Maysville, Ky. Providence, R. I 
New ( rleans, La. Dallas, Tex. 
Po rtland, Me. Houston, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. San Antonio, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. Rutland, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. ,,., > 
Detroit, Mich. C harlottesville, Va. 
Newport News, Va. 
Grand Rapids, AY . , 

Mict Norfolk, Va. 
Kalamazco, Mich. Richmond, Va. 
Wayne, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
Duluth, Minn Ta , Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Bluefield, W. Va. 
lackson, Miss Charleston, W. Va. 
Hannibal, Mo Clarksburg, W. 
Kansas City, Mo, Enterprise, W. V 
St. Louis, Mo Logan, W. Va. 
Lincoln, Neb Morgantown,W.Va. 
Omaha, Neb Spencer, W. V: 

Cor i, N. H Weston, W. Va. 

Newark, N Wheeling, W. Va 

Sew n, N. J Fond du Lac, Wi 
Trenton, N. J Milwaukee, Wi 

Auburn, N. ¥ Racine, Wis. x 








When the truck starts, or when the 
wheels meet an obstruction, there 
is no shock— 
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ew type of 


It is as revolutionary today as was 
the locomotive in 1824, the automo- 
bile in 1895, the tracklayer in 1908. 
Consider what this new transporta- 
tion device accomplishes: 

First~it combines the power of the 
tracklaying principle with the speed 
and smoothness of the automobile. 

Second~the load is made to furnish 
power to pull out of difficulties ~ over 
obstructions. 

Third~the load actually swings ina 
powerful steel cradle~safe from every 
road shock and blow. Read every 
word of this advertisement. It means 
a new era in transportation by truck. 
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Instead, the driving gear climbs Which causes the wheels to follow, Thus Relay Loads are never bumped 
the “track gear,” lifting the load easily and smoothly—the load it- —they are carried over holes and 


upward and forward. self furnishing added power. obstructions in a swinging cradle. 
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new vehicle to be 


nationally demonstrated 
April 30 to May 6 


Climb to the driver’s seat and start a Relay Truck 
—fully loaded. 


Let the clutch in fast—you cannot jerk the cargo. 
You're off with an easy swing to a new experi- 
ence in transportation. 

Drive over bumps. The load swings up and 
over easily and smoothly. Find a big obstruction 
—the kind that would stall most trucks. Slowly 
the load mounts on its smooth steel gears—up 
and forward in a steady swing—pulling the 
wheels after it. Here is the first vehicle in all his- 
tory to use the momentum of truck and load in 
surmounting the obstacle without bounce or jar. 


Drive through mud, over rocks, through sand. 
Find a steep hill. Get a 30% grade—a 40% 
grade. Up you go, easily—surely. 


Poets 
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red vehicle 






Here, you are ready to admit, is a different ve- 
hicle. It goes where only track layers would go 
before. It has greater smoothness and ease than 
the ordinary wheel drive. It is a combination of 
the wheel and tracklayer—greater than either. 
In ruts and sand you can actually FEEL the load 
rise and apply its power to the forward motion 
of the rear wheels. The load aids the motor on 
every hard pull—bump, mud, sand or hill. 

As for easy riding, nothing on wheels can ap- 
proach the swinging steel cradle which cushions 
the Relay load. Drive as hard as you will, over 
rough roads and broken pavement, you cannot 
rack and pound a Relay Truck. 

For three years Relay Trucks have been tested 
in hardest service—by contractors, by transpor- 
tation companies, demonstrating these ten ad- 
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See a demonstration. 
No truck has ever done 
this—climbing a 46 

grade under capacity load 
from a standing start— 
stopping and starting up- 
ward again. 






vantages of the remarkable new Relay principle. 
1—Greatly increased tractive power. 

2—Easy negotiation of grades heretofore considered 

impassable. 

3—Elimination of wheel slippage and spinning. 
4—Doubled, sometimes trebled, tire mileage. 
5—Diversion of road shocks from chassis and load 
6—Scientific cushioning of fragile loads. 

7—Higher safe speeds. 

8—Increased traveling radius and earning capacity 
9—Reduced operation and depreciation costs. 
10—Easy riding and driving—like an automobile. 


Relay is an entirely new advance in motor trans- 
portation. See a demonstration—don't miss it 
—there’, one near you. See the list on oppo- 
site page. 


RELAY MOTORS CORPORATION, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Relay, Commerce, Garford, and Service Trucks—Capacities 1 to 5 tons 


RELAY 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


with the “sur-mounting” action 
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The MODERN FLORENCE KITCHEN 











Florence Oil Range and Automatic Water Heater 


QUICK HEAT FOR COOKING 





--+ CONSTANT HOT WATER 


bs U will spend fewer and happier hours in your kitchen when 
you have a Florence Oil Range. 

Without odor, without smoke and with perfect safety you get 
intense heat centered right on the bottom of the cooking vessel. 
This is the famous focused heat of the Florence, made possible by 
the short burner and the absence of wick. 

The vapor from kerosene is mixed with heated air, making the 
Florence not only amazingly efficient but most economical. 

One giant burner heats the oven, which has “the baker’s arch” 
and patented heat-spreader. Food does not burn on the bottom, 
but is baked evenly all over. Many women say they can bake 
better with a Florence than when they use coal or gas, 


Hot Water All the Time 


To complete the modern Florence kitchen you should also have 
a Florence Automatic Water Heater. The cost of operating it is 
almost nominal and you have a supply of hot water at all times 
without any attention on your part, other than occasionally filling 
the oil tank. It operates under thermostatic control with a pilot 
light and takes care of itself indefinitely. In addition to the water 
heater shown above, Florence is now making an automatic self- 
contained unit, which includes an insulated storage tank. 


Both range and water heater are built in the staunch Florence 
manner and are most beautifully finished. 

Do not postpone enjoying the blessings of a modern Florence 
kitchen. Good dealers everywhere sell Florence products. If you 
have any difficulty finding what you want, please write direct to 
our nearest office. Florence Stove Company, Boston. Division 
Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Dallas, 





Detroit, Columbus, 





and Kansas City. 
Sold in Great Brit- 
ain by E. W. French, 
London. 


New Kerosene 
Pressure Stove 


With this new Flor- 
ence product you get 
the heat of city gas or 
gasoline with all the 
safety and economy 
of kerosene. Ask your 








dealer about it. 





FLORENCE ot RANGE 

















(Continued from Page 169) 
always have the ability to resist ruinous 
temptations if they will only use it. How 
many men and women have you known 
whose general flabbiness was patent enough, 
yet who did pull up and reform their bad 
habits after a big scare was thrown into 
them. This so-called will—knowing your 
own mind—is undoubtedly a thing that 
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can be cultivated, like punching the bag. 
Vigilant, persistent exercise will do it. 

We know little about our beans really. 
But by putting up a Stop! Look! Listen! 
sign and keeping an eye on it, any tolerably 
sensible person can help himself into a way 
of knowing his own mind and thinking for 
himself. Certainly that would be worth 
while. 


EVENING POST 


It used to amuse me down here, because 
when a stranger sought to strike up a street- 
corner acquaintance his first question would 
probably be: ‘‘Where you from?” It was 
a sort of Florida-tourist password. How 
much trouble it might save if, when we 
find any idea in our noggins, any impulse to 
action, we would stop there and ask, 

“Where you from?” 


AN AMERICAN COMEDY 


At quitting time one evening Goulding 
said to me, “There is no reason why you 
should come down before noon tomorrow; 
we have a lot of scenes ahead that you 
are not in and we can shoot them in the 
morning.” 

His words were sweet, for I had been 
working a coolie’s hours for months, and I 
slept the next morning until the telephone 
woke me. Roach was on the wire. 

“What’s the matter?”’ he demanded. 
“It’s nine o’clock; are you sick?” There 
was suspicion, not solicitude, in the query. 
I explained that Goulding had given me the 
morning off, and why. “I don’t care if he 
doesn’t need you,” Roach barked. ‘The 
rest of us have to get down here at eight 
o’clock and we can’t have you rolling in at 
noon. It’s bad for morale.” 

That was the only time in a good many 
years’ association first as employe and em- 
ployer, then as partners, that Roach and I 
tangled. My reply was such that he hung 
up the receiver with a furious bang. When 
I arrived at the studio—and not a second 
before twelve o’clock—Dwight Whiting 
sought me out. Roach’s original partner 
had been Dan Linthicum and the name 
Rolin Comedies was a combination of their 
names. Whiting had followed Linthicum in 
the partnership. 

“Roach says that either you or he has to 
get out,” Whiting told me. “You can see 
where that leaves me. I don’t know what 


‘jt’s all about, and I don’t care, but I’m 


Roach’s partner and I have to string along 
with him. You know I’m sorry y 

“I don’t care what you do,”’ I cut in, “‘so 
long as you pay me according to contract. 
Here I am, ready to work, and here I will 
be every. morning unless you give me a 
written release from reporting.” 


The Peacemaker 


Dwight did give me a release after several 
mornings of seeing my face at the usual 
time, and Roach made a school picture 
with Snub and Bebe. Pathé returned an 
unfavorable report on it and asked what 
had happened to his comedian. Learning, 
they sent a man to Los Angeles to patch up 
the quarrel. The official telephoned, asking 
me to come to his room at the Alexandria 
Hotel at a specified hour. He sent the same 
request to Roach, neglecting to tell either 
of us that the other would be present. We 
met, glared at each other—and ten minutes 
later shook hands. Each of us is mulish and 
independent and it needed outside inter- 
vention; we have disagreed about money 
since, but we never have lost our tempers. 

Six months later the time arrived for my 
salary to jump from $150 a week to $300 
a week on a graduated contract signed 
long before. As the day approached, Hal 
and Whiting called me into the office and 
unfolded the old hard-luck story. The 
terms of the contract were admitted, but 
the pictures were not turning a profit that 
admitted of such a salary, they explained. 
If I insisted on having my pound of flesh 
they would be forced to shut up shop; but 
if I would gamble with them a little longer, 
big things were just around the corner. To 
evidence their good faith they called in 
their accountant, Warren Doane, and had 
him show me the books. 

They were getting about $2600 out of 
each one-reel glass picture, I knew, leaving 
them a profit, though not a large one. On 
the other hand, I knew that when Pathé 
increased the advance from $1200 to $1500, 
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Roach had plowed it all back into the pic- 
tures. That was sound business practice; 
but why should they ask a salaried employe, 
without an interest in the business or a per- 
centage of the picture, to share their gam- 
ble? Actually what they asked was that I 
give them $150 a week toward a speculation 
with big stakes. If they won I got my $150 
a week back and they got the stakes; if 
they lost I lost too. I told them so. 

I had done my part by giving the pic- 
tures all I had. I had looked forward to 
that $300 a week for three years and had 
been counting the days for months. I did 
not question their books, but as an actor, I 
already owned a morocco-bound set of the 
World’s Best Hard Luck Stories. More- 
over, I had saved my money, had $3000 in 
the bank and would eat for a while, job or 


no job. SoI stood by the terms of the con- 
tract. The discussion was renewed daily 


until the contract date, when, with both 
sides still holding their ground, we shook 
hands all around and I stepped out. 


Too Funny to Shoot 


Dad had hurt his arm some time before 
and had become my adviser and house- 
keeper. We lived in a two-room-and- 
kitchenette apartment in the Delbert, on 
Fremont Street, where he cooked for both 
of us—his spaghetti Italian was famous 
with the Roach troupe—mended my clothes 
and generally took care of me, and home to 
him I went. 

This is as good a time as any to tell of 
dad’s two appearances in pictures. The 
day we were taking the ball-park scene in 
Over the Fence we discovered that we had 
failed to provide for an umpire. 

“‘Why not use your father?”’ 
had suggested. 

“All right; tell him to put on a good 
make-up,” I agreed. 

And did he? He was an advance showing 
of what the well-made-up chorus girl will 
wear; and when we were done admiring 
him we put a catcher’s mask on his face and 
blotted out his masterpiece utterly. 

His other appearance was at the studio. 
I was playing a youth out of work who sees 
asign, Book Agent Wanted, on a shop door, 
stops, tears up the sign to signify that the 
job is filled and breezes in. We decided that 
the bit would be funnier if the shop owner 
were to look out and see his sign destroyed 
by the fresh youth. There was no shop- 
keeper in the cast, but dad was standing by 
and we drafted him, Roach and I explaining 
exactly what we wanted of him. 

Now when you call upon dad to act he 
acts! He shook up the part like a terrier 
worrying a rat and so convulsed Roach and 
me that we fell on each other’s necks and 
wept tears of pure joy. Six or seven times 
we tried to shoot that bit, and each time at 
a certain point Hal and I collapsed, dad’s 
indignation mounting until he flounced off 
the set and told us heatedly to play it our- 
selves. 

He repaid this unfilial conduct by taking 
better care of me than ever, and I needed 
his moral support just now. When I looked 
for other work I found the studios polite 
and evasive. 

Inopportunely for Roach at a moment 
when his featured player was striking for 
more money, the current one-reel glass pic- 
ture was being shown at Sid Grauman’s 
Million Dollar Theater and getting great 
notices. The original glass picture, Over 
the Fence, had had its first run at the 
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Theater de Luxe, opposite Westlake Park, 
which was faster company than Lonesome 
Luke ever had traveled in; but now we 
were downtown in the headline spot of the 
coast, where no Roach film ever had been 
booked before. 

It began to look as if Roach held the 
winning cards, and at eleven o’clock one 
morning in March, 1918, I decided suddenly 
to go to New York, threw some clothes into 
a suitcase and caught the noon ‘train. 

“I’m going to go see the Pathé people 
and tell them my side of the story,” I said 
to dad and to Gil Pratt, who had dropped 
in the apartment. ‘‘ Probably it will do no 





good, but I want them to know that I did | 


not run out on them anyway.” 


I never had seen New York, had not been | 


east of Chicago, had been there only once 
as a child on a visit. There was no one on 
the train whom I knew, and dad was not 
there to buck me up. I looked out of the 
windows for 3000 miles and asked the land- 
scape if I had been a sap, and echo answered 
yes. Having taken the stand, I was stub- 
born enough to hold to it through Holly- 
wood and high water, but I had my private 
misgivings that I was out on the end of a 
limb and sawing it off behind me, which 
was no conquering mood in which to storm 
the walls of New York for the first time. 
There must be several hundred thousand 
men and women who can look back on their 
first descent, young and alone, on those for- 
bidding bastions and remember what it felt 
like. Well, I was twenty-five years old, 
out of a job, a minor picture actor in Los 
Angeles and no one in New York, and I had 
the same sinking sensation that will over- 
take the boys and girls who will emerge to- 
morrow, and tomorrow for the first time, 
from the Pennsylvania and the Grand 





Central terminals. I never have known any- | 
one who was not overawed by New York’s | 


high hat the first time they met it on the 
home grounds, and I don’t believe that I 
care to know one. Such self-confidence has 
its uses, but not in friendship. 


Known Even in New York 


W. O. Douglas had given me a card to | 


the Friars as I was leaving Los Angeles, 
but I found the club filled and took a room 
at the Bristol, a small hotel near by in 
Forty-eighth Street. My first act-—and I 
recommend it toall newly arrived pilgrims 
was to buy two theater tickets, one for the 
matinée that day of Sinbad with Al Jolson, 
the other for Fred Stone’s show at the 
Globe that night. 

Any theater is home to me, and Jolson 
so rallied my morale that when coming out 
of the theater I noticed that it was just after 
five o'clock, I boldly called the Pathé of- 
fices and asked for Paul Brunet, who had 
just been made general manager. 

“Mr. Brunet has gone home,” 
ator said. “‘Can I take a message? 

“Just tell him that Mr. Lloyd called 
L for Los Angeles, another L, O for 
I was saying when she interrupted, asking, 
“Mr. Harold Lloyd?” 

What greater compliment, I ask you, 
can New York pay you than to have one 
of its authorized telephone operators iden- 
tify your name at first sight? 

“Why, Mr. Brunet expects you at nine 
o’clock tomorrow morning, Mr. Lloyd,” 
she continued. Having no idea that Pathé 
knew I was in New York, or within less 
than five days’ travel, or cared, this was 
rolling the old red carpet out for the honored 


the oper- 


” 





Then the fun 
began 








It HAPPENS in the best regulated 
families. “Dadd sharpen my pen 
cil,’ Out comes the knife, shavings 
begin to fly, the lead breaks. You 
start over— “Oh. look at your dirty 
hands.” Pencil begins to look as if 
Rover had chewed it ‘Ovo, Daddy 
has dirtied up the floor.” “Baw! 
Daddy slapped me.’ 

The ounce of prevention is a 
Boston Pencil Sharpener. Boston 
Model he price ite lolla is ae 
Sorne in a coat of green enamel 
Durable, too, with cutters of case 
hardened steel Other models, ad 
justable for pencils large and small 
are priced at $1.50, &3, and—5 for 
the one with ball bearings. Slightly 
higher in the West. Obtainable from 
any store selling stat onery ( 


Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 





BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for awhole year against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men-Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 














$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eye- 
sight, $25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor's Bills, Hospital Benefit 
Emergency Benefit and cther new 
and liberal features to help in time 
| of need—all clearly shown in policy 


LOOK OUT! Serious autormobil 














many other kinds of acci 

pen every minute few escaj tv? 

suppose you meet wit an en 

night would ncor ntinuc 

Pneumonia, apy and many other 

ills in the policy which are prevalent 

now, can cause serious financial loss to you 

prepare Now 

Don't wait for misfortune to overtake you 
cr -~"-" MAIL THE COUPON NOWO°?,™ 
! North American Accident Ins citeisii 

%c mnell Bidg., Ne rk, New Jersey 


10 cost to me, send 


t ietails of the 
F NEW $10 P REMIER $10,000 POLICY 











DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
sreeders and fanciers 


Free Ken nel Manual 






Dept. 74, The De Ison Chemical Cc 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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| find yourself. 











ARE YOUR SHOES KEEPING. 


PACE WITH YOUR FEET 


J iFE today makes demands on your 
| 1 
Bg feet which nature cannot mect. 


But what nature has not done, the 


modern science of shoe making has 


now accc ymplished. 


What d 


o you ask your feet to do? 
K 


kK with the march of 


up 


i 
civilization? Miles of concrete? Lack 
ot 
planned human feet for such use. 


cep you 


healthy exercise? Nature never 


FOOT SAVERS — 
Modern shoes for modern feet 


Today you can cast aside the shoes of 
yesterday and have shoes correctly de- 
signed to fit the needs of 
your XXth Century feet 
correct shoes 
Styled 


Century 


FOOT SAVERS 


for men to the 


XXth 


smart footwear 


taste in 


Built to 


give unusually long wear. 4 ;, «Tp, 
FOOT SAVERS are uniquely ' 
constructed to bless your a 
welcome comfort ined 


feet with 





“THE SAVING V“ 


Savi 
makes FOOT SAVERS the 


r 7 


dern feet 


Saving V"’ for your answer. A new, 
unique idea that is built into every 
pair of roor saver shoes. It is The 
Saving V"’ that controls the weight- 
bearing arch. Not only does the sole 
conform to your foot-need for sup- 
port, but Poor sAVERS snugly hold: 
the vital arch firmly in place. Perfect 
balance on toe and heel where it 
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guest, and I cannot give Fred Stone all the 
credit for a merry evening. 

“Yes, we have heard all about it,”’ was 
my greeting from Mr. Brunet at nine A.M., 
and within half an hour I had signed a new 
contract calling for an initial salary of $300 
a week and containing a provision that 
Pathé would step in at any time Roach 
should find the contract burdensome. 

For a week I saw New York at Pathé’s 
expense. They tried to pay the hotel bill 
and refund my transportation East. I 
declined, but they already had bought my 
berth and ticket westward and they in- 
sisted on paying the cost of all entertain- 
ment. An inaugural dinner was given Mr. 
Brunet during the week, and I found myself 
at the speakers’ table. which is no place to 
And homeward-bound, a 
Pathé representative traveled with me to 
complete the contract in Los Angeles. 

Roach had put the glasses on Alf Gould- 
ing during my absence and made an un- 
successful picture. Alf had played a very 
funny bit in some emergency in one of the 
clown pictures. My walkout had left him 
idle, and Roach, recalling how funny he 
was as a Swede in a theater gallery, tried 
him out behind the horn rims. Soon after 
my return, Goulding walked off the lot 
without a word, and never returned. We 
never have known why he left; if it was 
thwarted ambition to act again, or wounded 
vanity, he gave no signs of it. 

Stan Laurel and Frank'Terry, both of 
whom had played with Chaplin in Fred 
Karno’s company in England, joined Roach 
now, and, with Marie Mosquini, made a 
new comedy unit. Hal directed them while 
I did the last of the one-reelers by myself 
a task made easier by the fact that we still 
were twelve weeks ahead of schedule even 
after a month’s tie-up, so fast had the Roach- 
Goulding alternate-week method ground 
out pictures. Later Terry came over to 
me as gag man—the first gag specialist we 
ever had. He had been one of England’s 
greatest pantomimists and variety come- 
dians, and filed away in his head was every 
bit of comedy business ever seen in the 
English music halls, on which he drew end- 
lessly and to our great profit. 


Airing the Cost Sheets 


By the spring of 1919 the weekly proces- 
sion of one-reelers had so established the 
new character with audiences that Pathé 
suggested that we turn to two-reelers, then 
regarded as the maximum practicable length 
for comedies. On April 12, 1919, Roach and 
Pathé signed a contract for nine two-reel 
comedies. During the life of this contract, 
less than a year and a half, the rental 
charged exhibitors in key cities for first 


| runs rose from $300 on the first, Bumping 


Into Broadway, to $3000 on the final pic- 
ture— Number, Please. 

Each was of the same length and approx- 
imately the same quality, and there was no 
remotely corresponding growth in manu- 
facturing costs. The early Lonesome Lukes 
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had cost from $1200 to $1500 to make, and 
the one-reel glass pictures never more than 
$2000. Bumping Into Broadway cost 
about $30,000; Number, Please, less than 
$40,000. The increased expense on the two- 
reelers was progressive, but moderate. It 
was not until we went into three-reel lengths 
that the cost sheets began to mount dizzily, 
until now $1,000,000 is not prohibitive. 

We wear no more expensive clothes. Raw 
film costs about the same. Sets are more 
elaborate, but that is a minor item. Casts 
are little larger. I still draw only a nominal 
salary, $1000 a week, taking my return 
from the profits. Overhead and investment 
are much greater, but the true inwardness 
of the enormously increased cost is time; 
not so much the greater time needed to 
make five to eight reels as compared with 
two, but the infinitely greater pains we take 
with each scene and with the picture as a 
whole. Originally we shot a scene once and 
hoped that it was good; now we shoot it 
from twice to ten times, varying the action 
and experimenting, and choose the best one 
for the assembled film. We have been seven 
months at this writing on Speedy, the cur- 
rent picture, and it is not finished. 


The Turning Point 


The jump in first-run rentals from $300 
to $3000 in a brief time for two-reel pictures 
of much the same grade is explained solely 
by demand. We had sown, plowed and 
fertilized, and now we reaped. A letter 
issued from Pathé headquarters to all 
branch offices on September 24, 1919, just 
in advance of the release of Bumping Into 
Broadway, throws light on this. 

The letter calls attention to the special 
advertising campaign, including page space 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, with 
which the New $100,000 Two-Reel Lloyd 
Comedies were about to be launched, and 
goes on to say: 

“‘Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford and other big stars whose 
pictures today command big rentals, all 
had a turning point in their careers—a 
period in which their pictures jumped from 
small rentals to prices to which they legiti- 
mately are entitled. And the turning point 
in Harold Lloyd’s career now has arrived. 
You know and we know that in the past the 
Harold Lloyd comedies were being sold at 
ridiculously low prices; so low that when 
on the first of March this year we started 
raising the prices on one-reel Lloyds, inside 
of nine days all our branches combined 
showed an increase on collections for these 
subjects of 400 per cent without receiving 
one cancellation.” 

The letter also called attention to the fact 
that I had been averaging a comedy a week 
for five years and was therefore the ‘‘ most 
widely circulated comedian of all.” It 
closed with a notice that exhibitors there- 
after would be required to book new Lloyd 
pictures on a separate contract calling for 
one every twenty-eight days. 

(Continued on Page 177 























Harold’s Second Car, the Paint Job Copied From Wallie Beery's 
Robin's: Egg Blue 
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(Continued from Page 174 

With the completion of Captain Kidd’s 
Kids, the second two-reel picture, Bebe left 
us to go to Cecil de Mille. From the time 
we made the three pictures at San Diego in 
1915, she and I had been pretty constant 
companions, one of our chief bonds of inter- 
est a mutual love of dancing. The only 
formal instruction in dancing I ever had 
consisted of three lessons in a children’s 
class either in Omaha or Denver, and re- 
stricted to step, glide, close; step, glide, 
close. The balance I picked up on dance 
floors from girl partners, aided by a good 
sense of rhythm. 

For a year or two before the war, dancing 
for cups was a craze in the picture colony. 
Bebe and I won twenty cups or more in 
competition against Wallie and Dorothy 
Reid, Gloria Swanson and Wallace Beery 
and many other movie couples at the Sun- 
set Inn, Santa Monica; the Ship Café, 
Ocean Park; Nat Goodwin’s at Venice, 
Watt’s Tavern and such popular resorts. 
The management offered the cups, collect- 
ing on the heavy patronage attracted both 
of picture people and the curious, and left 
the decision to popular vote of the spec- 
tators. 

We asked no odds of any team, but the 
award, I am forced to confess, was not al- 
ways governed strictly by merit. With pic- 
ture people frequently in the majority, it 
was not unknown for studio politics to creep 
in. Sometimes, too, a couple such as Wallie 
and Dorothy Reid won so often that the 
fickle audiences rebelled against the monot- 
ony of it and bestowed the cup on less 
nimble feet. 

The first car I ever owned was a second- 
hand flivver bought when we were working 
on Santa Monica Boulevard and my salary 
was somewhere between fifty and seventy- 
five dollars a week. It was one of those 
cars that had begun life as a flivver, but 
had been stripped and altered to a sem- 
blance of a race car—no fenders, racily 
rounded hood, round gas tank and trunk on 
the rear, the whole painted a dark blue. For 
some reason I had no liking for driving it at 
first and used to persuade Gil Pratt to take 
the wheel. Later, Bebe and I made our 
dancing rounds in it. If it rained, if only 
the streets were wet, we had to cover our- 
selves with newspapers, for the fenderless 
wheels threw up cascades of dirty water. 


The Hollywood Parade 


A stock-model six-cylinder touring car 
succeeded the flivver when we were back at 
Court Street and my salary had risen to 
$100 a week. When we shifted from Court 
Street to Norbig, Bebe had moved to Eden- 
dale to be near the new studio, and she con- 
tinued to live there after we moved to the 
boulevard, then back to Court Street. The 
route to and from her home took us past the 
Keystone studio, where Wallie Beery was 
working and in front of which his car, 
painted a lovely cerulean blue, usually was 
to be seen. Black was as standard for auto- 
mobiles as it was for bridegrooms in that 
day, and we were so ravished by Wallie’s 
bold plumage that all the joy was gone from 
the new touring car until I sent it to the 
shop and shamelessly had the blue-paint 
job copied. At the same time I had the 
leather replaced with figured mohair up- 
holstery and white wire wheels added. 
Work stopped at the studio the Saturday 
morning I first drove the remodeled job up 
the hill, and the next day, Sunday, Bebe 
and I paraded every street in Hollywood 
impartially that no one might be denied a 
sight of us. Within two or three months 
there were a dozen or more copies of Beery’s 
blue in town. 

Bebe long had had a natural desire to 
graduate from comedies into dramatic pic- 
tures. About a year before she left the 
company, we were dancing at the Sunset 
Inn in Santa Monica one night. We sur- 
vived the elimination contests and defeated 
the Reids for the cup in the finals. De 
Mille, his scenario writer, Jeannie Mac- 
Pherson, and a party were there, and the 
director broached the question of Bebe 
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coming to him. She said she would like 
nothing better, but that her contract with 
Roach yet had a year to run. 

“T will keep you in mind,” he told her, 
“‘and when the year is up we will see.” 

The year passed, and though we had 
made two two-reel pictures by then, neither 
had been released. Practically we still 
were a one-reel comedy company; the re- 
ception of the two-reelers was problemat- 
ical and Bebe saw no reason to change her 
belief that dramatic pictures offered her a 
better future. She had given Roach the 
usual notice, and when De Mille renewed 
his offer she left. 

As long as she was going, Roach and I 
agreed that we should seek a sharp con- 
trast in our next leading woman; as Bebe 
was a brunette, that meant a blonde. Fur- 
thermore, we wanted someone fresh and 
new to pictures. Inquiries at the casting 
agencies developed no promising leads, but 
Hal’s eye was caught one day by a girl 
playing the lead in a Bryant Washburn pic- 
ture. He borrowed a portion of the film, 
brought it to Court Street and ran it off in 
our projection room. The girl was young, 
fresh, pretty and blond. 

“‘That’s the girl; she suits me,’ I said. 


Temporarily Grown Up 


Her name was Mildred Davis; but when 
we tried to find her through the casting 
agencies, we struck a cold trail. She had 
left Hollywood and pictures, several per- 
sons told us; but no one knew where she 
had gone, until finally one agency located 
her in Tacoma, Washington, where she was 
going to high school. Mildred was born in 
Philadelphia of old Quaker stock. Her 
father, a newspaper circulation promoter, 
recently had moved his headquarters from 
Los Angeles to Tacoma. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis had argued that Mildred yet was too 
young to take up pictures professionally 
and that she should finish her schooling, 
and she agreed the more readily in that her 
brief experience in the films had not been 
particularly exciting. Pictures had been 
dismissed from her mind for months, when, 
returning from a trip to Seattle one after- 
noon, she received Roach’s telegram. 

If Mildred ever had heard of Rolin she 
could not remember such a company; and 
one-reel comedies, which were all that had 
been released to date, were nothing to get 
hysterical over; but what girl who had left 
Hollywood, put pictures out of her mind 
and taken up her schoolbooks again, could 
have resisted such honest flattery as this? 
With her mother and her five-year-old 
brother she took the first train southward. 
Her one fear was that Roach would not be 
prepared for her excessive youth, and in an 


effort to hide the scantiness of her years | 


she nearly destroyed her opportunity. Be- 
fore appearing at the studio she bought a 
new wardrobe—one intended to express 
maturity. It included a large hat orna- 
mented with a large and wavy plume, and 
Mildred adjusted her deportment to the 
grave dignity of the plumage. 

Our first meeting was mutually disap- 
pointing. She knew little of Harold Lloyd, 
and in make-up and character clothes in 
which we met, I fell something short of her 
ideal leading man. For my part, I ex- 
claimed to myself, ‘‘Can this be the girl in 
the Washburn picture, or have those roguish 
little pixies, the telegraph messenger boys, 
put a changeling in our nest?’’ The very 
qualities that had charmed us Mildred had 
effaced so painstakingly that it was some 
time before Hal and I realized that it was 
only her clothes that were wrong. 

Mildred made her debut in From Hand to 
Mouth, the third two-reel picture, finished 
in June, 1919, but not released until 1920; 
so we had nearly a year to wait before see- 
ing our judgment in her choice confirmed 
by the public. The following picture, His 
Royal Slyness, was Pollard’s last, Snub 
graduating to the head of a comedy com- 
pany of his own, under Roach. 

Pathé had waited to see the first four 
two-reelers before deciding on the advertis- 
ing campaign and the increased rentals 
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mentioned some paragraphs back. Now 
they called on Roach for a varied selection 
of still photographs of me, both straight 
and in comedy poses, for lobby display and 
promotional purposes. Having no still 
photographer of our own, an engagement 
was made for Sunday, August 24, 1919, with 
a commercial photographer named Witzel, 
at Eighth and Hill streets. 

I was making up in my dressing room in 
the Bradbury mansion Sunday noon. The 
property room was in the stable and Frank 
Terry suggested that he select a few props 
for use in the comedy poses. The dressing- 
room window looked out on the stable 
yard, and Terry, from the stable doorway, 
would hold up a prop to view, I nodding or 
shaking my head. He held up a bomb, 
pantomimed lighting the fuse and using it 
as a cigarette lighter, and I nodded agree- 
ment. 

Several of us were members of the Uplift- 
ers Club and, five weeks before, the studio 
had made two bombs for some stunt sug- 
gested by the news from Russia or the war 
at a club outing at Bear Lake. They were 
papier-maché, rounded and painted black to 
represent the bombs anarchists always are 
to be seen on the verge of tossing, in news- 
paper cartoons. The property man was not 
an explosives engineer and overdid the 
charge. When one shattered a heavy oak 
table at Bear Lake, the stunt was called off 
and the other bomb returned to the studio. 


Playing With Fireworks 


All explosives were supposed to be kept 
under lock at the studio, and how this 
bomb got into a bin of property grenades, 
we never have learned. How the fuse came 
to be changed is more inexplicable. The 
two bombs made for the Bear Lake outing 
carried stock fuses. Property grenades are 
dummies carrying a special fast smoky fuse 
to heighten the comedy, and the one Terry 
brought along had such a fuse. He had no 
thought, of course, of finding a true bomb 
among the properties, and had he, his suspi- 
cions would have been disarmed by the fuse. 
The weights of the true and the false varied 
and I believe that I would have detected 
the mistake had I gone for the properties 
myself, but I held the thing in my hand for 
the first time at the Witzel studio, the fuse 
already lighted, and my mind on the pose. 

The photographer had taken four straight 
poses, the last a mock tragic farewell ex- 
pression, when he asked, “‘ Now shall we try 
some of the gag pictures?”’ 

Terry picked up the bomb, lighted it and 
handed it to me. I put a cigarette in my 
mouth, struck a sassy attitude and held the 
bomb in my right hand, the fuse to the 
cigarette. The smoke blew across my face, 
so clouding the expression that the photog- 
rapher, whose head was buried under his 
black cloth, delayed squeezing the bulb. 
As he continued to wait and the fuse grew 
shorter and shorter, I raised the bomb 
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nearer and nearer to my face until, the fuse 
all but gone, I dropped the hand and was 
saying that we must insert a new fuse, when 
the thing exploded. 

Had I not lowered my hand at that mo- 
ment I should have been killed instantly, 
my head probably blown off. The force of 
the blast was principally upward. It tore a 
hole in the sixteen-foot ceiling, burst all the 
windows and, incidentally, split from end to 
end the upper plate of a set of false teeth in 
Terry’s mouth. The photographer fainted 
dead away. 

Blinded, bloody and stunned, I staggered 
outside. A man was just alighting from a 
small car at the curb. 

“Take this man to a hospital qui¢kly!”’ 
Terry shouted, steered me into the back 
seat and followed himself. 

The stranger drove furiously to the 
Methodist Hospital, where they put me to 
bed in a ward and drew a screen around the 
cot. The pain by now was excruciating. I 
have heard that taking ether is a ghastly 
experience and that patients fight against 
the anesthetic. I found it as grateful as 
a glass of cool water to one perishing of 
thirst. 

The pain was considerable for days, but 
trivial beside my mental state. In a few 
weeks my salary was to have been raised to 
$1000 a week, the boundary between little 
and big money in films, with one-fourth in- 
terest in the pictures—a total of not less 
than $1500 a week. The first of the two- 
reel pictures had not yet been released and 
the possibilities of the glass character were 
just dawning. 

At twenty-six, after six years of incessant 
hard work and little money, I had stood on 
the threshold of, to me, breathless possibil- 
ities, only to be cut down in a moment by 
someone’s carelessness. I was scarred and 
torn beyond all thought, of course, ever of 
acting again before a camera—even on the 
stage. My eyes were bandaged, but I did 
not know of the doctors’ fears for them and 
I began to work out a philosophy. 


The Brighter Side 


After all, acting was not everything in 
pictures. As great—yes, greater—successes 
were open to directors. Direction, come to 
think of it in a hospital bed, was the great 
new art of pictures. A real director over- 
shadowed the players; it was he really who 
wove the pattern of the picture. The name 
was the same, but a great gulf separated 
stage direction and film direction. I was 
only twenty-six, not even married, and had 
accumulated an invaluable fund of tech- 
nical experience which could be applied to 
other things than clowning. Why couldn’t 
I be a director? Darn it! I would be a 
director and do big things, not necessarily 
comedies. I had saved some money too. 

“‘What the hell, Bill, what the hell!’’ my 
spirits demanded. ‘‘Suppose you hadn’t 
lowered your hand.” 
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Visitors and the hospital staff were 
startled by the cheerfulness of a man who 
had just seen a career blow up in his face 
with heavy damage to both. When I fretted, 
it was mere impatience, more often than not, 
at the delay in being up and at it. 

In four or five days the doctors found 
that the left eye was sound. They said 
nothing to me at the time, for both the con- 
sulting eye specialist and the insurance 
physician were convinced that I would lose 
the right eye. 

In another week they told meso. It had 
been punctured, they said, but it might 
be possible to preserve its outward appear- 
ance. 

My face was raw meat and the first 
efforts were concentrated on preventing 
gangrene. The antiseptic treatment accom- 
plished its purpose, but, in turn, set up a 
maddening rash and an outbreak of boils. 
Then my fearfully swollen lips cracked in 
four deep crevasses as they began to heal. 
The boils, the rash and the cracked lips 
were at least as agonizing as the worst that 
had gone before. 


The Unusual State 


My own doctor never had despaired of 
the right eye, and time vindicated him. It 
had not been punctured. The bandages 
were taken off one day and I was wheeled 
out on the second-floor veranda of the 
hospital. 

I had looked forward eagerly to this day, 
but suddenly as I saw trees and light and 
daily life again, gloom overwhelmed me. 
I asked to be taken back in, and lay si- 
lent, bitter and rebellious the rest of the 
day. In the morning the despondency had 
gone. 

Before the accident dad and I had been 
preparing to move from the Delbert apart- 
ments, where we had kept house so long, to 
a home we had bought at 369 South Hoover 
Street, a vine-covered, shingled bungalow 
set ina leafy yard. Dad moved while I was 
in the hospital, and when they let me leave, 
it was there I went. 

Showers of kindness had fallen daily on 
my head all the while I was in the hospital 
from friends and others who knew me only 
as a shadow on the screen. In a heap of 
mail one day there was an unsigned card 
posted at Worcester, Massachusetts. It was 
just a stock greeting card, reading: 

I’ve had some awful illnesses, 

And accidents that stretched me flat, 

But anyway I’m still alive, 

And lots of people can’t say that. 


I don’t know about the meter, and the 
sentiment may lack something of being pro- 
found, but I was alive, and finding com- 
pensations in that statistically unusual 
state. 





Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Stout. The fifth will 
appear next week 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


X is the mark which the voters will make ; 
Each candidate hopes there will be no mis- 
take. 


Y is for Young, the electrical man 
Who aided in drafting the famous Dawes 
Plan. 


Z's for the zetetic who'll find a way 
To advise the Senate what each had to pay. 
-William P. Rowley. 


The Honorable Candidate Issues 
a Guarded Statement 
OWDY, Mr. Bray,” said a constitu- 


ent. “‘Nice weather we're having.” 
“My dear sir,’’ he replied, carefully 


| gauging the effect of his words, ‘‘if there is 
| one thing I strive to keep constantly before 


me it is the question of the common good. 
Nothing else matters. The common good, 


(Continued from Page 34) 


I admit, may not be an all-inclusive word, 
but it embraces that great mass of which 
you and I and our neighbors are a part. 
Times change and conditions vary. To- 
day’s problems may not be tomorrow’s. 
None can tell. Rain, snow, heat, cold, 
drought, frost and the gentle spring breeze 
all serve their purpose. The word ‘nice,’ 
consequently, becomes purely a relative 
term. In all matters, sir, I continue to 
stand on my past record, and I challenge 
anyone to show that I ever aided a cause 
without first asking if it was of, by and for 
the people.” David B. Park. 


All the Sad Young Men 


E ARE the generation 

That is too early wise; 
We look upon creation 

With clear, untroubled eyes. 
We see the world’s illusion, 


We know that we must bear 
Deep in our minds, confusion, 
Deep in our hearts, despair. 


Our dreary fathers bound us 
Apprentices to pain; 
The great machines impound us, 
Freedom and joy are vain; 
No light, and no interstice 
In the blind, trackless wood, 
(What makes me feel the worst is 
I’m feeling pretty good.) 


And sorrow’s shafts in plenty 
Within us mortify; 
The lads of one-and-twenty 
In sixty years must die. 
Agony is our master! 
We must surrender to 
Death, doom, despair, disaster! 
T oodle-y-oodle-y-00! 
—Morris Bishop, 
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a thing!” Coral reminded her that she 
hadn’t heard it yet. ‘I could see it in your 
eye,” Elise Gore declared. “‘If you did, he 
would put you in a central and that would 
end you.”” What, Coral asked, wasacentral. 
Elise didn’t exactly know. ‘‘But there was 
a girl from Cuba at Miss Spence’s. Her 
name was Carlotta and she wept the entire 
week before graduation. She said she was 
| sia ee tomarrya fat Cuban. The fam- 

ily had arranged it years before. She said 
he wassimply frightful. She would get enor- 
mous and live on a central, where she’d see 
nothing but the jungle. The windows would 
be barred and she couldn’t talk to a person.” 

‘At least,’ Coral replied “at least 
Andrea Morones isn’t fat. He never said 
anything tome about a central. ... I’m going 
to bed. What, do you suppose, happened to 
Zine?” Elise had no idea. ‘“ Did you think 
to ask downstairs if he was back? Jonathan 
said he looked all over the Jockey Club and 
even walked out on the track.’’ Coral said 
she didn’t much care. ‘I told everybody 
what Zinc would be like in Cuba.”” She un- 
fastened the satin strap of a slipper. ... 
Morones danced like an angel. In bed, she 
was stark awake, filled with the stir of his 
being. He said beautiful things and, Coral 
realized, he didn’t at every point try to pro- 
tect himself; he had noridiculous masculine 
necessity to hide what he felt. In other 
words, he wasn’t cautious. Coral was sick 
of cautious men. They had the most ab- 
surd idea of their importance. Their cau- 
tion, really, did them no good; in the end 
they were all easy. It was simply that they 
weren’t worth the trouble they demanded. 

Coral’s thoughts turned to Zine Bent. 
He had left the dinner table and gone no one 
knew where. Zinc never, by any chance, 
let you see what was in his heart; he kept 
his feelings hidden behind a constant scoff- 
ing humor. Actually, though she had known 
him for years, she wasn’t sure of one fact 
about him. It was impossible to guess what 
he would say or do. Why, for example, did 
he drink so much? She couldn’t decide. It 
was possible that that, too, was a screen. 
What was behindit? Noone had ever found 
out. He was supposed to be remarkably 
intelligent; his mind, she knew, was con- 
sidered actually brilliant; but his character 
brought it all to nothing. There had been, 
Coral was certain, no great disappointment 
in his life; he hadn’t been destroyed by 
love. 

That—Zine Bent being destroyed by 
love—made her smile into the darkness. 
He had never shown the slightest attach- 
ment for any girl. Zine had always, even 
in preparatory school, preferred to drink. 
His mother had come from Kentucky, a tall 
fine-looking person who died soon after 
marriage; his father was some special sort 
of engineer. Very distinguished, Coral re- 
called. In China. She vaguely remembered 
him—an old man in white linen with an 
impressively handsome head. Not much 
money. Zinc always explained that he had 
nothing. Certainly he hadn’t added a penny 
to what was left him. Why, she wondered, 
since he was so disagreeable, was he asked 
everywhere? He was always either drunk 
and saying bitter things, or fighting. Ev- 
erything would be splendid and then Zine 
would hit someone in the eye. It didn’t 
matter where he was or whom he hit. Zine 
Bent, she was perfectly certain, would be 
willing to beat up a bronze statue. 

In the morning she went to Obispo Street; 
Coral bought perfume and a lot of French 
gloves. She decided that she hated the em- 
broidery from the Canary Islands and al- 
most went into a little bar for a drink. Elise 
had returned to the Sevilla first and when 
Coral arrived she called, ‘‘ Look in the bath- 
room.” 


The tub was absolutely filled with 
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dark red roses. ‘‘ Well, of course,’ Coral 
said; “‘I had thought of taking a bath.” 
Elise Gore explained: ‘‘ Three men brought 
them. There is a card on the table, but you 
don’t have to look at it. They didn’t come 
from Jonathan Billings. They wouldn’t go 
anywhere else, Coral. It would take thirty 
bowls. You will simply have to bathe in the 
roses and get scratched. I warned you.” 
There was a knock at the door and Billings 
and Zinc Bent appeared. 

Where, Zinc asked Coral, had she disap- 
peared last night. He had searched all over 
Havana for her. She wouldn't, she an- 
nounced, even answer that. ‘‘I met a won- 
derful bird,’’ he went on. “He is the son of 
some president, and a cavalry officer went 
everywhere with him—he said to pick up 
the pieces. I met him in the wine room at 
the Inglaterra Hotel. We went to a swell 
supper at the Almendares Hotel, in the 
country. After that he took me toa danzon. 
Very dark. They danced the rumba—very 
rumba. That’s quite a boy Coral grabbed 
off for herself—Morones. I heard all about 
him. It wasn’t so long ago he was sent out 
to stop some political trouble and took a 
machine gun with him. He stopped every- 
thing, including the sugar cane from grow- 
ing. Perhaps you’d better not get too fresh 
with him. It might be hard on Jonathan 
and me.” 

“T’ll ask you to remember I have always 
been able to watch out for myself.’’ Coral’s 
voice was disagreeable. ‘‘ Probably I'll be 
able to do it even in Cuba.”’ Zinc Bent an- 
nounced that there was no more of the Ba- 
cardi Morones had found for them left in 
Havana. ‘‘ We think there may be a bottle 
or two in Santiago and we're going to ask 
Ambler to call there. I have cards for the 
Yacht Club and we’re about to go for a 
swim. We’re to have a swim and some kind 
of special crabs on the balcony. After that, 
my dear Coral, this son of a president knows 
a horse that is going to win. The horse has 
got to win, because if it doesn’t, he, the 
president’s son, promised to kill the owner. 
I can’t tell you the horse’s name. You'll 
want to bet everything you own on him and 
that will spoil the odds. He’s going to pay 
better than forty to one. But I'll buy you 
a Spanish comb.” 

“Thank you,” Coral replied. “I can’t do 
any of that. I have a lunch and I'm going 
to drive out into the country later. It’s 
sweet of you about the comb —with my hair, 
I couldn’t wear it.’’ He studied her care- 
fully. “If I thought you were the way you 
sound,” he said at last —‘“‘if I really did, I'd 
see you in hell.””’ Coral Mery said, ‘Oh, I 
am—quite. You’re so drunk usually you 
can’t understand it.’’ Elise Gore began to 
be concerned. ‘‘Children, stop your quar- 
reling. You are a horrid little girl, Coral. 
Zinc is absolutely sober. I just don’t know 
why.” 


Standing beside the low stone wall of a 
churchyard, Coral gazed into the far depth 
of a valley of palms. There were thou- 
sands—millions of palms, she thought; but 
they were so diminished by distance that 
their special effect was lost. Andrea Mo- 
rones was beside her. ‘‘It is the most beau- 
tiful valley in the world,” he said with a 
passionate conviction. It was spectacular, 
Coral told herself, but it didn’t excite her. 
Views never did. She liked the hills and 
fields of Pennsylvania better. She didn’t, 
actually, notice scenery, but she was con- 
scious of a relieving quality in the more 
northern landscape. The country in Cuba, 
she discovered, was even stranger than Ha- 
vana. There were, for example, trees with- 
out any bark at all, trees that were quite 
naked, twisted into the most unpleasant 
positions. There were bullock carts and 
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extraordinary villages where the houses had 
fronts like pink banks and backs like nothing 


at all. Men kept their shirts outside their 
trousers. This, she realized, was as familiar 
to Andrea Morones as Pennsylvania was 
intimate to her. Palms were a part of him 
in the exact way maple trees were a part of 
her. He belonged, really, to a different 
world. ‘I wonder if you are so very differ- 
ent,”’ she said aloud. 

“From you?” he demanded. ‘I hope 
not. I was beginning to feel very close to 
you, as though we had known each other a 
long time. It isn’t original, but I can’t help 
that; it is candid. I would hate to think of 
being without you.’’ He spoke, she said 
quickly, very good English. ‘‘I lived for 
three years in New York,’”’ Morones ex- 
plained. ‘‘My wife went to school in New 
Orleans. She has been dead four years now,’ 
he sighed deeply. “I am very lonely. I 
cannot bring myself to marry a Cuban.” 
What, Coral asked, was a central. ‘‘ You 
have just seen one,” he replied. “A central 
is a sugar estate, a cane mill. I have an in- 
terest in one at Santa Clara. It would make 
me very happy to take you there’’—-he 
paused—‘“‘with your friends,” he added. 
“There is more than enough room. It would 
require only four days and you would call 
it an experience.’ Coral thanked him. 
“You couldn’t get Ambler Dering so far 
from his boat. Anyhow, Zine Bent would 
be poisonous at a central. He’d probably 
get ground up with the cane and break the 
machinery.” 

“‘T have noticed him,” Morones admitted. 
“‘He has a great talent for Bacardi. He is 
in love with you.” Coral gazed at him 
blankly and then she laughed. She laughed 
for a long while. Finally she had to sit on 
the church wall. ‘‘ You must forgive me,”’ 
she managex ” tos say at last. ‘“‘That was too 
wonderful. Zinc! He doesn’t like women,” 
she instructed A ndrea Morones. “‘He never 
has and he never will.”” Morones took her 
hands and gazed fixedly into her eyes. 
“Now,” he said, ‘tell me. Do you love 
him?”’ Coral was annoyed. Morones, she 
thought, was rather fresh. ‘‘No,”’ she said, 
“T don’t love him. I don’t care for this 
much, either. I ask you, is it a scene for 
a churchyard?” He apologized at once. 

“‘T am in love with you. I was jealous of 
Mr. Bent’s opportunities to see you and 
understand you. I have almost no time. 
You are here now and perhaps tomorrow 
you will be gone. Before that happens I 
must make you think about me. I must 
become a reality with you. CouldI?” His 
hands were tensely grasping his gloves and 
the head of his walking stick. ‘‘ You have,”’ 
Coral said indefinitely; ‘‘you are. I was 
thinking about that when I asked you about 
being different. I was wondering.’”’ Andrea 
Morones, Coral saw, was breathing un- 
steadily. ‘‘ Will you let me take you to my 
family?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Tomorrow afternoon. 
For tea.’ She’d love it, Coral said. She 
gazed at him frankly. ‘It would mean just 
that,’’ she added—‘‘tea.”’ In the car again, 
he continued: 

“T couldn’t marry a Cuban woman. I ad- 
mire them immensely, but I want a com- 
panion. I want a woman I can ride with 
and talk to; an equal. I don’t want to sit 
in the sala and hear the echo of my own 


thoughts. No, that is not for me. I want 
you, Coral.”’ He touched her hand very 
lightly. “‘If you are in love with no one else, 


nothing will stop me. Nothing can stop me. 
Darling, I must tell you how I feel about 
you. I am mad. You are like a beautiful 
insanity in my blood. I knew you were my 
fate the moment I saw you at the Sevilla. 
You were so proud, Coral. You seemed so 
cold. But I understood you. I knew how 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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(Continued from Page 180) 
immaculate you were. That burned into 
me hot like a burning cane field—your purity 
and your great emotion.” 

He did it very well, Coral recognized. In 
addition, he happened to mean what he was 
saying. It wasn’t simply a Latin speech. 
There was no doubt about his sincerity. 
She liked that and she liked him — oh, enor- 
mously. Even in moments of emotion his 
dignity didn’t desert him. He kept a fine 
edge. He was, however, utterly different 


| from American men. They couldn’t say at 


all what he said with beautiful ease. They 


| would sound silly. Zine Bent, for example. 


| a connection. 


She simply could not think of Zinc in such 
Andrea Morones had been 


| screaming about him. Zine would never 


marry. Coral simply couldn’t think of him 
married. He’d be frightful. She couldn't 
imagine anything worse. Andrea Morones, 
on the contrary, would be very interesting. 
She wasn’t, however, entirely certain of the 
degree of equality he would maintain with 
his wife after marriage. 

All his traditions, his surroundings, were 
in favor of a central. Bars. She wondered 


| how far an American woman could influence 


and control him. Not far, she decided. He 
was tremendously stubborn. He had a me- 
tallic will. Very well then, if an American 
did marry him, she’d have to be a Cuban. 
He thought he didn’t want one, but in the 
end—say, within a year—he would. That 
would have to be taken into consideration. 
She wouldn’t marry a Cuban until she had 
agreed with herself about it, until she had 
decided to accept it. Well, that didn’t, Coral 
discovered, bother her. Not much. At 
least she would be loved. She’d have mo- 
ments—memories. Yes, and peace; a peace- 
ful and happy and wise old age. 

The Cuban attitude toward women was, 
as a matter of fact, rather flattering. It was 
a tribute to their power. Women, in Cuba, 
were looked upon as too seductive, too dan- 
gerous, for general freedom. They were re- 
garded as supremely valuable. They were 
camellias. Coral smiled at Andrea Morones. 
“Don’t do that,” he begged her. ‘‘ Not un- 
less you mean it.”” Coral didn’t know what 
she meant. ‘‘Can’t I smile at you?”’ she 
demanded. “I did mean it—the smile.” 
She could not resist the impulse to encour- 
age the intense feeling in his voice and man- 
ner. It was all wrong, she told herself; 
probably it really was dangerous; but she 
didn’t stop. ‘‘I must never let you get away 
from me,’’ Morones repeated. “It would 
be fatal. I couldn’t recover. Yes, I have 
jumped into the sea—the sea of love—and 
I must swim to shore or drown. Would you 
put down your hand and help me to the 
land—a man exhausted with love for you?”’ 
She nodded. What a wretched little idiot 
she was. Coral, however, was stirred. She 
liked all that he said. Especially she liked 
his passionate restraint. As a matter of 
fact, he behaved very well. He had rigidly 
followed the dictates of his honor. Morones 
had asked her to marry him. That, of 
course, was ridiculous. It was absurd, but 
she didn’t just know why. He was a 
gentleman and he had enough money, he 
was extremely good-looking, beautifully 
dressed, and he had an enormous amount 
of character. Andrea Morones was, in ad- 
dition, sufficiently brutal. 


Just when, Coral wondered, had she be- 
come engaged to Andrea Morones? That, 
Andrea had informed her, had occurred. 
She hadn’t directly said she would marry 
him, Coral was certain of that; but she was 
obliged to add that, when the subject came 
up, she had not refused him. She was pull- 
ing on her hat, in preparation for dinner 
with Morones, and she would have to be 
clear, definite, about their relationship. In 
other words, she’d have to decide at once if 
she intended to marry him. A variety of 
fatalism had fallen upon her. Coral was, 
she informed herself, sick of her life, of ex- 
periment and failure, of compromise. Al- 
most anything would be better than her 
present state. She said anything, but what 
she meant was almost anyone. Andrea 
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be a good arrangement, even in a central. 
Life everywhere, really, in all conditions, 
was very much the same. The worst was 
not too different from the best. 

Coral was certain she could make Andrea 
take her to New York and Paris, in addition 
to an apartment on the Prado. She had 
been to the Moroneses’ for tea, in Havana; 
and she had seen what, in general, that 
would be like. They sat in a stiff circle 
in a drawing-room frozen in arrangement 
and color and formality; Mrs. Morones, 
Andrea’s mother, a small, grotesquely fat 
woman with superfine hands and feet; Mrs 
Dromando, her sister, who was large and 
fat, with diminutive feet, and hands glit- 
tering with enormous yellow diamonds. 
Andrea’s uncle, Fagito Morones, a large, 
indolent, handsome man with a rapid and 
hopeful glance, had provided compliments; 
and there were tea and currant cake and 
Madeira wine, with Scotch whisky for the 
gentlemen. 

She had escaped, down immensely wide 
marble steps, with a feeling of relief; but in 
retrospect it all seemed rather restful. It 
was so beautifully ordered. Convention 
took the place of personal effort. Life lay 
hidden, suppressed, under an ordered prog- 
ress of movements and words. There was a 
violent knock on her door and Zine Bent 
admitted himself. ‘It’s good you're ready,”’ 
he announced. ‘“‘We’re going to the Dos 
Hermanos for dinner. In case you don’t 
know, and I see you don’t, that’s the Two 
Brothers.’”” She was sorry, Coral replied, 
she couldn’t. Zinc sat down heavily. “If 
it’s that Spanish effect again, you can,” he 
declared. “I mean you won’t. The Two 
Brothers will see you. Even Ambler’s go- 
ing. It got so he couldn't find anything at 
all the matter with his boat.” 

“I’m sorry,” Coral repeated. “‘I am hav- 
ing dinner with Andrea Morones.” 

“You were,” he corrected her; ‘“‘you 
were, but now you’re not. The first thing 
you know he’ll be marrying you and you'll 
have two hundred and seven children, or 
weigh two hundred and seven pounds. I 
forget which. You’re just a fool.” She 
thanked him. ‘Thank you, Zine. We can 
go to the Dos Hermanos tomorrow.” The 
telephone rang. “I’m sorry again,”’ she told 


him. ‘“‘Andrea Morones is waiting.”” Zinc 
Bent said comfortably, ‘‘Let him. I'll see 
him and explain when we go down. He’d 


better bow himself out.”’ Bent tried to 
light a cigarette, but only succeeded in 
scorching a finger. It was, Coral realized, 
serious; not his finger, but the general sit- 
uation. Zine, under the lightness of his 
speech, was not only determined—he was 
nasty. To her great relief, Elise Gore and 
Billings and Ambler Dering appeared. 

“I’m going for dinner with Andrea Mo- 
rones, and Zinc is ridiculous about it. Tell 
him, Jonathan, to make sense or some 
thing.”’ Jonathan Billings carefully studied 
Bent. “‘How,” Zine inquired, ‘“‘would you 
like to have a bang in the eye?”” Jonathan 
said promptly, not extravagantly. “If you 
want to know,” he went on, “‘I’d walk away. 
If that didn’t do, ’'drun. I’ve been eating 
and drinking entirely too much for violent 
exercise.’’ Elise Gore sat on the arm of Zine 
Bent’s chair. ‘‘ You'll simply have to be 
good,” she proceeded. ‘‘ You are too poison- 
ous! If Coral has an engagement, she has 
an engagement. Talk to her afterward or 
before she makes another. Wait until you 
are not ona party.”” She slipped an encour- 
aging and lovely arm about his shoulders. 
‘“*Can’t you be happy without Coral?” she 
demanded. ‘‘I am just as nice—nicer, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“We're all going to the Dos Brothers, the 
Two Hermanos,” Zinc declared, ‘‘ where you 
get fish ina newspaper. There won't be any 
time tomorrow night. Ambler wants to 
leave Havana.” He did want a little sail- 
ing, Dering admitted. ‘‘ We've been in Ha- 
vana six days, Jonathan has lost al! his 
money at the Jockey Club and Zine can’t 
want any more Bacardi. Hecan’t!’’ Zine 
Bent rose. ‘I'll go down and see this Mo- 
ron—this Morones. He'll lose interest in 
dinners.”’ Dering stopped him at the door 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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ust as falling snow 


purifies the atmosphere 


so melting ICE purifies air 


in the refrigerator 


VER step outdoors early some 
morning, just after asnow storm? 


Remember the exhilarating sense of 


buoyancy and freshness that came with 
every breath of the cool, crisp air? 

It is a scientific fact that falling 
snow washes from the air much of the 
dust and soot, the floating dirt parti- 
cles, and other impurities, leaving the 
air purer and cleaner. 

In the same way, melting ice 
“washes” the air in a refrigerator 
sweetens and purifies it. The circulat- 
ing air picks up the odors and im- 
purities and takes them to the ice 
chamber, where they are deposited on 
the melting ice and carried off down 
the drain. The circulating air also car- 


Ice always works automatically. 
When the air is warmer, the ice melts 
faster and thus keeps the temperature 
just right; when the air is cooler, the 
ice melts more slowly but maintains 
the same cold. The air is always kept 
moving. The cold surface of the ice 
is always fully exposed to the circulat- 
ing air. All that is necessary is to keep 
the ice chamber well filled. 


Get this booklet by Dr.‘Pennington 
“Why We Refrigerate Foods” 


This interesting booklet by Dr. M. E. Pen- 
nington, Home Refrigeration Expert, tells 
the housewife not only what to do about 
the care of food in hez home, but also the 
scientific reasons. It is very practical in its 


hints and suggestions and fascinating in its 
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Live Your Romances! 
Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion! 





In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


ct aan 


Today in France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is one of the two largest 
selling toilet soaps, having sup- 
planted French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most sophisti- 

‘ cated of all women in beauty culture, 
wy by the thousands have discarded 
a 4 French soaps and adopted safe and 


gentle Palmolive. 
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Retail Price 
10°¢ Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper —it is never sold unwrapped 









EAUTY, Charm, Youth may not be the 

fundamentals of Romance, but they 4elp. 
Few readers of a ‘‘best seller” picture the heroine 
more than partially unpossessed, at least, of 
those attributes. 


To /ive one’s romances today, one stays young 
as long as she can, makes herself as naturally 
attractive as she can and trusts the rest to her 
womanly intelligence. Under modern rules in 
skin care, thousands of women have gone an 
amazingly long way in that direction. 

Those rules, say experts, start with cleansing 
the skin regularly of beauty-imperiling accumu- 
lations; which means the use of soap and water. 
But the secret is this: Only a true complexion 
soap should be used on the face. 


Do this night and morning 


So, largely on expert advice, more and 
more thousands of women turn to the balmy 
lather of Palmolive, used this way: 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream —that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake —then note the 
difference one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Chicago, Iil. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR —Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT 


SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Continued from Page 182 
Zinc,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t know Cuba. I 
do. I’ve lived here. Well, this isn’t the 
United States. Specially it isn’t the United 
States when there is trouble. It is entirely 
different. If you happen to dislike anyone 
enough, you try to smack him and more or 
less it’s all over at once. Here they don’t 
smack back; not a Cuban gentleman. He 
will let you kill him with a pistol or a sword, 
but he won’t get intoa brawl. Others do his 
brawling for him. Do you see?” 

“This one,” Zine replied, “‘will have to 
put up withasmack. Probably twosmacks. 
That is a better system than his. 1 don’t 
mind hitting you too much, either.” ‘If 
you try it,’’ Dering answered, ‘‘I’!] simply 
knock you cockeyed with a chair. I haven't 
any patience left. Elise was right and Coral 
was right—you are a cursed nuisance and I 
was a frightful ass to invite you. I'm sorry 
I did and I’m not going to let you spoil 
Coral’s time. Certainly she’s to have din- 
ner with Morones. I like him myself.” 

At once Zine Bent hit Ambler Dering on 
the nose, Elise screamed faintly and Dering 
picked up a heavy stool. ‘I warned you,” 
he said. Coral hung on his arm. ‘‘Stop it!” 
she ordered him. Dering echoed her help- 
lessly, “Stop it! Me? Zinc bangs me in 
in the nose and I must stop it!’’ Coral 
turned to Elise Gore. ‘‘ Telephone down to 
the office and speak to Andrea Morones. 
Tell him I’m dreadfully sorry, there has 
been a mistake. I have to go to dinner with 
Ambler. Ask him to call me in the morn- 
ing.’”’ She addressed herself to Zinc Bent: 
“IT wish I could tell you how much I hate 
you. I have never been anywhere with you 
when you weren’t horrible. You are the 
most objectionable and ordinary man alive. 
You belong on a truck. But what I want 
to say is this—I’m done —at last. I never 
want to see you again. I never want to 
talk to you again.’ 

Jonathan Billings returned from a bath- 
room with Ambler. “‘It’s stopped bleed- 
ing,” he announced. ‘“‘I suppose now,” 
Dering said, “I ought to apologize to Zinc 
say I’m sorry he hit me. Well, Iam.”’ So 
was he, Zinc admitted. ‘“‘The Dos Her- 
manos,” Zine Bent announced. In the 
lower hall of the Sevilla, Andrea Morones 
bowed tothem. Billings was at one side of 
Bent and on the other Ambler held his arm. 
In the street, Jonathan sighed with relief. 
“‘T don’t like this Cuba,” he admitted. ‘‘ Not 
after Ambler’s explanation. It’s too cursed 
vicarious. Did you see the sefior after we 
had gone by? I took one quick look and 
now I wish I hadn’t. Dering, can’t we go to 
the Sargasso Sea instead of dinner?”’ 

Coral was silent; she was cold with anger. 
Curiously, she remembered Andrea’s ridic- 
ulous assertion that Zinc Bent was in love 
with her. Suddenly that, or rather Andrea 
Morones’ belief in it, seemed highly im- 
portant. Life, she thought, was nothing 
but a series of sickening mistakes. 


At eleven in the morning Coral came 
down to the patio of the Sevilla and had 
coffee— Morones had taught her to drink it 
with salt in the Cuban fashion —and a sliced 
and buttered roll. Elise and Jonathan Bil- 
lings and Ambler were before her. “I’m all 
packed,” Elise announced. ‘‘That’s splen- 
did,’’ Dering commended her. ‘‘I’d like to 
get under way as soon after lunch as pos- 
sible. Billings had to buy cigars. I sup- 
pose,”’ he said to Corai, ‘‘you will want to 
go back to Obispo Street.”” She nodded. “‘It 
doesn’t have to be this morning, though. If 
vou don’t mind’’—she turned to Dering 
“T’m not going on the Zebidee.”” ‘‘Not 


going back on the boat?’’ Elise Gore echoed 
Coral. ‘‘Are you going to fly?"’ Perhaps, 
Coral said. ‘‘I don’t mind telling you,” she 
went on, ‘“‘I’m engaged to Andrea Mo- 
rones. His family want me to stay a few 
more days-—-go out to the country.” 

“The hell you say!" Jonathan Billings 
commented. Elise was speechless. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it’s all right,’”’ she spoke at last doubt- 
fully. ‘‘I know father thinks a frightful lot 
of the Moroneses. He says they couldn't 
be better. But you, Coral —I simply can’t 
bear it. Ina central, with nothing but the 
jungle.”’ Coral demanded bitterly, ‘‘ What 
have I got now?” She couldn’t, Elise de- 
cided, leave her. Dering was obviously em- 
barrassed. ‘‘I really have to go Coral,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘I’ve stayed too long now. Six 
days. We only meant to stay two.”” Coral 
was calm, almost sharp. ‘‘Thank you very 
much; you have a nice excursion boat, 
but it would be better if you went. It 
would be better if you went, Elise. You 
can’t imagine anything more proper than 
the Moroneses.”’ 

Zine Bent, in white flannels and a linen 
coat, a very gay tie, appeared. ‘‘ Coral isn’t 
going with us,”’ Elise told him at once. 
*‘She’s staying with the Moroneses. She 
is engaged to Andrea Morones.”’ Bent or- 
dered a pifie colado and coffee. “‘I don’t 
like jokes so early in the morning,” he said. 
This, Billings replied, didn’t seem to happen 
to be altogether a joke. ‘‘She means it.” 
Bent interrogated Coral. She avoided his 
eyes. ‘‘I am going out into the country, to 
a central, with Andrea Morones’ sister,” 
she explained. Zinc Bent was silent. His 
coffee arrived and he took a deep drink 
“Ever since we were children,” he said to 
Coral, ‘I have had trouble with you. This 
is the worst.”” Coral asserted: ‘‘Of course 
it isn’t. Your trouble is all over. Now you 
won't have to bother with me ever again.” 
“Don’t be silly,’”’ Zine said shortly. 
You’re not going to marry this man and 
you know I know it. The thing is explain- 
ing ittohim. I'll have todoit. Jonathan 
ought to—he is so much older—but he 
won’t.”” It was wonderful, Jonathan said, 
how well Zinc Bent understood him. ‘‘ What 
I don’t see,”” Coral went on, “is what you 
have to do with it—with me. You are not, 
asa matter of fact, taking care of me. You’re 
not responsible. It isn’t any of your busi- 
ness. I thought I explained that last night. 
I tried to.”’ 

‘*T’ll simply have to tell him and then see 
what happens,’”’ Bent concluded. ‘‘ When 
you have had your coffee,”’ he instructed 
Coral, ‘“‘go to your room and stay there un- 
til we are ready toleave. I'll get you myself. 
I told you coming, on the Zebidee, you'd 
raise hell with the wops.’’ Coral Mery 
laughed at him. ‘‘ You’re just funny,’’ she 
declared. ‘“‘When you finish your coffee,” 
Bent repeated, ‘“‘go to your room.”” He 
spoke quietly, but Coral had never seen an 
uglier mouth. ‘‘ You've done enough now,” 
he continued. Zine Bent called a waiter 
and ordered brandy. Suddenly he was 
silent and thoughtful. Her room, Coral 
thought, was as good as any other place 
just then. She was in such a rage that she 
couldn’t trust herself to speak. 

Coral rose. “If you say anything at all to 
Andrea Morones,” she managed to tell 
Bent—‘‘if you do, I’ll simply tell him and 
everybody else that you are a liar... .. Jon- 
athan, please pay my check.” 

In her room, she was positively weak. 
Coral lighted a cigarette and sat with trem- 
bling hands. She told herself she’d marry 
Andrea that afternoon if he’d let her. What, 
she wondered, was happening in the patio? 
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Her late fatalism returned. She could do 
nothing about it. Perhaps Zinc Bent would 
get killed 
His whole life had been a suc: 
frightful difficulties. Andrea Morones, how- 
ever, was a determined, a dangerous, man. 
However, what must happen must happen 


} 


Coral rather didn’t think so 


ession ol 


“It’s rather dreadfu she 
“They can't do a thing with 
Zinc. My dear, he must be mad about 
you-—-or just mad. Andrea Morones is in 
the bar downstairs now, with friends 

‘I hate to leave you here, 
went on, speaking from her room. “Zin 
Bent says we won't have to, but in the same 
breath he told Ambler he might not be able 
to go on the Zebidee. He meant he wouldn't 
leave you.”” There wasa knock, and Ambler, 
with Jonathan Billings, camein. ‘“‘ Wedon’t 
know what to do,”’ Ambleradmitted. “‘ You 
can only interfere with any man up to a 
point. After that it is his affair. This seems 
to be Zinc’s party. He wouldn't even curse 
us. He simply thanked me and said no.”’ 
Billings was uneasy. ‘I didn’t like to leave 
him —there were three or four men with 
Morones, and I think I won’t. Ambler, I'm 
going back.”’ Ambler Dering was annoyed 
**Do what you like,”’ he replied. “I told the 
damn fool all I could think of.” Billings 
didn’t, he admitted, want to go back. He 
waited at the door, his gaze on Dering, and 
then, quite suddenly, he vanished. 

Coral and Elise Gore regarded Ambler 
Dering without visible enthusiasm. ‘‘ What 
I can’t see,’’ Coral said to him, “is why you 
are in my room.”’ He was quite as safe, 
Elise added, in his own. “ You are both very 
logical and just,”’ he repliedironically. ‘ But 
you might, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, be a little more polite. I'll admit 
that the circumstances were a mistake 
when you remember Coral called my yacht 
an excursion boat. If you want to marry in 
Cuba, that is your affair; if Bent has to get 
killed, it is his. You were willing enough in 
the patio.” 

“You don’t understand us,” Elise Gore 
informed him. “As a matter of fact, we're 
not very polite and we're sorry. Thank you 
for the boat ride.”’ She turned her back on 
him. ‘“ Now,” she told Coral, when he had 
gone, “I'll have to go back on the steamer 
and I haven’t enough money. I wonder 
how much it costs to sh p a corpse. There 
may be two corpses. Isn’t it hideous?” It 
was, Coral agreed. “I seem to drag every- 
one—everyone I like, into the most poison- 
Unaccountably, there were 
tears on‘her face. ‘‘I never cry,’’ Coral said 
helplessly. Elise Gore couldn’t think what 
to do. 

An hour later there was a violent knock- 
ing on the door into the hall. It was Jona- 
than Billings. ‘“‘Ambler has gone,” he 
announced. ‘‘There is no steamer tonight 
and we're to have dinner at the Jockey 
Club. Morones and Zinc Bent are giving it 
together. Don’t ask me. I can’t tell you. 
They can’t tell you. They’re drunk. When 
I left them, Morones and Zinc were em- 
bracing each other.” 

To Coral’s complete dismay, Bent and 
Andrea Morones supported each other into 
her room. Zine was ‘Last 
night,”” he told her, ‘‘you insulted my 
friend Andrea, before all his friends in the 
hotel. Walked out on him. I advised him 
to have nothing more to do with you 
Told him a gentleman couldn't have that 
He agreed with me and wanted to commit 
suicide. My friend Andrea.’’ Tears rolled 
down Zinc Bent’s cheeks. Andrea Morones 
sobbed. ‘‘But he said he would live just 
for me,”” Zine added. 


Elise came in 


said at once 


Coral,” she 


ous messes.” 











































































Sulky 
Appetites? 


They can’t resist this new 

food, delicious as a soda foun- 
tain drink and yet so healthful 
Ten miiion chil iren and grown ups are 
drinking their several glasses of Thomp 
son's “DOUBLE MALTED” Malred Milk 


chocolate or plain flavor, daily and lov 
ng it! It is increasing their energy by day 
and giving them restful sleep at night 


That is because of the wonderful new 


process whichis called “DOUBLE MALTED 


What Thompson's will do for you 


If you will give your children several 
glasses of Thompson's Malted Milk every 
day... you won't have to deg them to drink 
t you will see them come to normal 
weight at the rate of to 3 pounds per 
month 

And, if you, yourself, will take Thomp 
son's in place of heavier foods during the 
day and before bedtime, you will 
your own weight at normal. You 
have much more energy by day an 
will sleep better by mht. For, taken at 


bedtime, Thompson's soothes and nour 





ishes the nerves naturaily ana 
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energetic day 


Twice as easy to digest as plain milk 


This 1s the secret « Tt 

self it has the food value of a linar 
light meal. And yer it is digested alm« 
instantly. Not only that, when mixed w 
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For L-a-s-t-i-n-g refresh- 
ment at small cost, noth- 
ing equals WRIGLEY’S. 


And for a Peppermint 
treat that is REAL PEP- 
PERMINT, durable and 
deliciously toothsome— 
get WRIGLEY’S Double 
Mint. 


Try this new and better 
Peppermint flavor and 
see how good good gum 


can be! ee 


Little Miss Muffet 

Sits on a tuffet 

Eating of curds and whey; 
After she’s through 

She will Double Mint chew— 


It keeps indigestion away! 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


(Continued from Page 15) 


United States and, say, Honduras. The 
State Department turns out to have been 
right. 

We went to Havana with the contention 
that the Pan-American Union should be an 
agency for unanimous codéperation in all 
matters in which unanimous coéperation 
might be possible, but that it should never 
be transformed into a field of political con- 
flict in which some members would pass 
sentence upon the conduct of other mem- 
bers. 

That idea was called the idea of the 
United States. It turns out to be, abso- 
lutely, dominantly, the idea of the Amer- 
icas as a whole. 

That is the first result of the final new 
revealment of Americanism at Havana. 
Many Latin-American countries, for pur- 
poses of prestige, will ccntinue to attend 
the League of Nations at Geneva. There 
they will take a self-gratifying hand in the 
political group settlement of European 
troubles. In their own continents, how- 
ever, they have made it abundantly clear 
that they overwhelmingly want none of 
that principle. The divergence between 
European thought and American thought 
in this matter becomes thus for the first 
time sharply and emphatically defined. 

Europe accepts political group settlement 
and is on its way. The Americas reject 
political group settlement and are on an- 
other way. 

So stands out now at last one side—the 
negative side—of the American system. 
The quenching of controversies through 
centralized international politics is stricken 
off in the Americas. 

We come then to the positive side. A 
positive side exists—that is, it struggles 
manifestly and energetically to exist. If 
controversies are not to be settled by cen- 
tralized bodies of politicians, where shall 
their settlement—if anywhere—be found? 
The positive American answer is that it 
must be found—if at all—in the field of 
known and accepted law. 


Laying a Safe Foundation 


Within the United States, if the state of 
Kansas has a controversy with the state of 
Colorado, it does not go for settlement to 
Congress. It does not go for settlement to 
any political body. It goes to the Supreme 
Court and is there settled on the basis of 
law. 

In the international field, however, law 
is not always yet sufficiently defined, suffi- 
ciently clear, sufficiently accepted, to en- 
able quarreling states to be sure that an 
international court could settle their quar- 
rel on law and not on guess. 

Hence at Havana all schemes for the 
erection of any immediate Pan-American 
Court of International Justice were un- 
flinchingly cast aside. Such schemes were 
presented. They were mentioned. They 
were not really discussed. They were not 
debated. The American mentality, which 
is a highly legal mentality, approaching the 
immense problem of an international court 
for the composing of differences between 
sovereign separate independent states, 
chose at once to labor first at the ascertain- 
ing and the clarifying of the law which 
any such court would have to apply. 

Contrast this situation with the situation 
in Europe! 

The League has created a court without 
ever having spent one day of its time dis- 
cussing and endeavoring to determine the 
fundamental principles of that court’s in- 
ternational law. The best and the most 
that it has done has been to remit the 
whole subject to committees of jurists 
whose toils are to result next year in an 
international conference of learned persons 
who will debate not the central difficulties 
of the general rights and duties of nations 
toward one another, but some three or so 
of specialized points such as territorial 
waters. 





The conference at Havana was the first 
international conference of statesmen and 
diplomats in the whole world’s history to 
come to grips with the whole problem of 
laying the international-law foundation on 
which the erection of a judicial structure 
would become feasible and safe. 


Certain specialized fragments of inter-_ 


national law in the interrelations of states 
it actually succeeded in codifying and in 
formulating into treaties. This was true, 
for instance, with the topic of the Status of 
Aliens, with the topic of Treaties, with the 
topic of Diplomatic Agents, with the topic 
of Consuls and with the topic of Maritime 
Neutrality. 


A Nation’s Rights—and Duties 


Considerable as these achievements were, 
however, they were as nothing in compari- 
son with the courage of the conference in 
attacking a topic in which it seemed to 
fail of achievement. That topic was the 
Rights and Duties of Nations. Within that 
topic was involved the most heated sub- 
ject of the conference—the subject of in- 
tervention. 

The United States at home has marveled 
that it escaped a vote of chastisement at 
Havana on the subject of intervention. The 
reason why it escaped it has not been ap- 
prehended. The reason was that the con- 
ference, in an absolutely American legalistic 
way, refused to treat intervention by itself 
and insisted upon treating it as a subordi- 
nate branch of the broadly inclusive topic 
of the Rights and Duties of Nations in a 
search not for an isolated and one-sided 
rule but for comprehensive and general 
law. 

Doctor Guerrero demanded that the con- 
ference should declare simply that ‘no 
state may intervene in the internal affairs 
of another.” Put in that form, witi no 
balance, with no counterweight, this state- 
ment was not a statement of international 
law, but a mere laying down of an arbitrary 
political rule, like Article X of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. Again like 
the Europeans, Doctor Guerrero was over- 
leaping law in order to try to arrive by a 
short cut at some kind of supposed political 
paradise. 

Mr. Hughes did not need to correct him. 
He was corrected by his own Latin- 
American brethren amply and cruelly. 
Doctor Maurtua, of Peru, a giant of body 
and also a giant of mind, with a glowering, 
formidable face, said in sum to Doctor 
Guerrero: 

“You say that you are seeking inter- 
nationalism. You say that with your doc- 
trine against all intervention, in all 
circumstances, at all times, you are seeking 
collective justice. You are not. You are 
seeking limitless individual sovereignty. 
You are seeking irresponsible nationalism. 
You are seeking the right to live unchastised 
and unreformed in the jungle.” 

Doctor Maurtua of Peru and Doctor 
Fernandes of Brazil and Dr. Castro Beeche 
of Costa Rica had Doctor Guerrero out- 
flanked and enmeshed. They could have 
done nothing with him if the conference 
had been discussing intervention alone. 
They could have done nothing with him if 
the conference had been discussing even 
only the rights of nations. The conference, 
however, as befitted a gathering of Amer- 
icans, was discussing also, as a balance and 
a counterweight to the rights of nations, 
their duties in the rounded whole of the 
law. 

Doctor Maurtua seized upon a formula 
made long ago by our own great American 
jurist, Dr. James Brown Scott. A typical 
part of this formula was: 

“Every nation is free to develop itself 
without interference from other states 
provided that in so doing it does not violate 
the rights of other states.” 

That is, a state which would be justi- 
fiably free of intervention must discharge 


its duties, on its own soil as well as else- 
where, to other states and to the citizens of 
other states. 

Thus the struggle became one between 
Doctor Maurtua’s championship of the idea 
that the conference should state the law for 
all nations, great or small, and Doctor 
Guerrero’s championship of the idea that 
the conference should state a mere political 
one-sided anathema against intervention 
for the benefit of nations that happened to 
be sma!! 

At this point it becomes appropriate to 
relate some of the inside history of the con- 
ference. The purpose of the relation is to 
indicate—and prove—that the conception 
of the problem entertained by the United 
States was the conception entertained also 
by the mass of the Americas, and that the 
outcome of the affair was not a true expres- 
sion of composite American opinion in this 
hemisphere. 

The struggle between Doctor Maurtua 
and Doctor Guerrero was confided to a sub- 
committee of seven, with Mr. Hughes as 
chairman. In this subcommittee Doctor 
Maurtua’s proposition, with changes of 
subordinate words and with certain split- 
tings of sentences from being one sentence 
into being two sentences, got five votes. 
Doctor Guerrero’s proposition got only two 
votes—his own and that of Doctor Pueyr- 
redon of Argentina. 

Thereupon a secret poll of the whole 
conference was taken. This poll disclosed 
that at least sixteen of the twenty-one 
states in the conference were ready to vote 
for the proposition. 


Resigned But Unconvinced 


Doctor Pueyrreden observed, however, 
that the international law of the Western 
Hemisphere could be declared only by 
unanimity and that therefore, since una- 


nimity could not be reached, it would be | 


better to postpone the whole matter to the 
next, or Seventh, International Conference 
of American States. This view the other 


members of the committee, led by Mr. | 


Hughes and including Doctor Guerrero, 
accepted. It was accepted also by the full 
Committee on Public International Law. 
It then went to the famous final plenary 
session of the conference. It was there that 
Doctor Guerrero raised again the question 
of intervention in and by itself. It was 


there that Mr. Hughes, in the most widely | 


reported speech of the conference, a speech 
indubitably the greatest of his career, ex- 
pounded the motives and the intentions 
of the United States with a frankness 
never before heard in a Pan-American Con- 
ference, and received in return more ap- 
plause than was ever before given to any 
American statesman by Latin-American 
auditors. 

But why did Mr. Hughes make that 
speech? He made it only in order to clarify 
the position of the United States to the 
Latin-American world. He did not make 
it because there was any slightest danger 
that Doctor Guerrero’s motion against 
intervention in and by itself would be 
adopted. A second secret poll of the dele- 
gates had proved that they were over- 
whelmingly opposed to Doctor Guerrero’s 
motion. When Mr. Hughes rose to speak 
there was already a heavy majority amorg 
the delegates on his side. Doctor Guerrero 
knew it. When Mr. Hughes had finished 
his speech, Doctor Guerrero withdrew his 
motion. He had not been converted. He 
simply knew that he was beaten. 

The conference thereupon, by unanimity, 
passed the original report of the sub- 
committee, postponing the whole subject of 
the Rights and Duties of Nations to the 
next conference. 

This postponement has been called a de- 
feat. It was obviously, if one looks beneath 
the surface, no such thing. It meant only 
that the majority of American states were 

Continued on Page 189 
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(Continued from Page 187) 
marking time in this matter until the 
minority could catch up with them. 

The momentous fact beneath the surface 
was that a majority of states in favor of 
declaring duties internationally, as well as 
in favor of declaring rights internationally, 
had already been achieved in the Pan- 
American world. It meant, by way of con- 
trast with Europe, that while the League of 
Nations has not advanced one inch, or even 
attempted to advance one inch, toward a 
solution of the fundamental problem of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations, a majority 
of delegates in an International Conference 
of American States—for the first time any- 
where in history—were prepared to adopt 
a full formula and a full declaration on that 
subject, and refrained from doing so only 
because of their hope that five years from 
now all twenty-one republics of the Amer- 
icas will do it together. 

So far was it from being a defeat that it 
was in fact the farthest fling ever made at 
any time anywhere toward reaching and 
grasping the basic principles of an inter- 
national reign of law. 

We have thus seen two phases of the 
revealed divergence between the Euro- 
pean spirit and the American spirit at 
Havana. The first was the American re- 
jection—the English-speaking American 
rejection—the Portuguese-speaking Amer- 
ican rejection—the French-speaking Amer- 
ican rejection—the Spanish-speaking 
American rejection—of the intrigue-paved 
road of internationalized politics as the 
road to international peace. The second 
was—and is and will be—the equally 
wholly American acceptance of the proposi- 
tion that in order to provide a true road for 
the car of international judicial justice it is 
first necessary to pave it with known law. 

With these two phases in mind, the third 
and last phase of the new rise of the Amer- 
ican system can be grasped. This had to do 
with arbitration. Though the idea of a 
permanent international court in the Amer- 
icas was rejected at Havana as premature, 
there was a favorable attitude taken to- 
ward the idea of a progressive growth in the 
direction of the arbitration of individual 
cases by judges chosen especially to sit 
upon those cases. In the special Pan- 
American Conference which will meet 
within a year in Washington to promote 
this idea, the key word will be that word 
“‘ progressive.” 


A System of Progress 


The notion behind it was formulated by 
Doctor Fernandes of Brazil. It was in- 
corporated into the resolution passed on 
this subject by the conference. In effect 
and in practice, it will have the following 
results: 

In the approaching special Pan-American 
Conference at Washington an arbitration 
treaty will be written and signed, going as 
far toward obligatory arbitration as all 
twenty-one American republics are at pres- 
ent willing to go. Then to that treaty there 
will be attached a protocol for further pos- 
sible advances. Those advances will neces- 
sarily depend upon the progress made in 
the general declaring and general accepting 
of American international law. When a 
new point of law is declared, accepted, 
known, and when a country is thereupon 
perhaps willing to go to arbitration in cases 
depending upon that point, it will say so, 
at any time it pleases, in the protocol kept 
open for that purpose. 

Thus as law develops and proceeds in 
this hemisphere, so may arbitration—the 
settiement of international disputes on the 
basis of law—develop and proceed also. In 
other words, and in sum, the Western Hem- 
isphere, rejecting the despotism of a political 
superstate or superguardian or even super- 
adviser, and rejecting also the mirage of 
peace at any price and of obligatory arbitra- 
tion irrespective of any assurance of arrival 
at known justice, has set before itself the 
task and the ideal of the progressive defining 
of justice, to be followed —to be followed !— 
by a progressive submission to it. 


THE SATURDAY 


Virtually every important European 
writer on peace from Emeric Crucé in 1623 
down through Grotius and Sully and Penn 
and St. Pierre, and so on, to date, has ad- 
vocated an advance toward peace through 
concentrated political councils and assem- 
blies and the use of military force. 

America has produced only one great 
fundamental writer on peace— William 
Ladd, whose undying Essay on a Congress 
of Nations was published.in 1840. Mr. 
Ladd utterly rejected the use of military 
force for the maintenance of peace, and also 
utterly rejected—for the settlement of dis- 
putes endangering peace—all political 
councils. His Congress of Nations was not 
for the purpose of settling disputes, as the 
Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations are supposed to settle them. His 
Congress of Nations was for the purpose of 
finding and declaring the law and the rules 
of law which should obtain between nations. 

That basic difference between European 
thought and American thought has now at 
last been brought to the plain visible sur- 
face of international world affairs by the 
conference at Havana. The League of 
Nations with its momentum toward politics, 
is in a direct line of continuous intellectual 
descent from Emeric Crucé. The confer- 
ence at Havana, with its momentum to- 
ward law, was the first embodiment in the 
flesh of the Congress of Nations dreamed by 
William Ladd. 


The Ultimate Word 


The whole United States rejoices in what 
it properly believes to have been its own 
diplomatic success at Havana. It has 
reason for two deeper rejoicings. The first 
is the birth which has here been recounted 
of an American system of international 
thought, linking the Americas together into 
an always existing but now discovered and 
stated unity of their own. The second is 
the effect upon our relations to the rest of 
the world. 

The Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Havana, instead of 
driving a rift between the United States 
and Latin America, drove a rift between 
the thinking of Latin America and the 
thinking of Europe. It freed the United 
States from the fear that the principles of 
the European system might have succeeded 
in dominating the international political 
psychology of Latin America. It demon- 
strated that the imagined merger of the 
spirit of Europe and of the spirit of Latin 
America to isolate us in the world has not 
happened and is not on its way toward 
happening. 

It vindicated the prescience of Henry 
Clay that shone in his ardent speech of 
March 25, 1818, when he foretold to the 


House of Representatives of the United | 


States that the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere, once 
freed from the Old World, ‘‘would obey the 
laws of the system of the New World, of 
which they would form a part, in con- 
tradistinction to that of Europe.” 

It enables us thus today, with an as- 
surance which never before has been so 
openly and explicitly granted us, to turn to 
Europe and say: 

“You have not conquered the interna- 
tional political soul of the civilization to the 
south of us. We find now that in dealing 
politically with Latin-Americans we are 
dealing with men who may be quarreling 
with us, who may be disliking us, but who 
in their final view of international philoso- 
phies and systems are in the main great 
mass not Europeans at all, but as American 
as we ourselves. We learn beyond any 
slightest cloud of doubt that we are in a 
position to take toward you and toward 
your system any attitude whatsoever that 
we may please to take without any danger 
whatsoever of disrupting the Western 
Hemisphere. To the last limit we now are 
free—free of your like or dislike, free of 
your favor or threat. The thing is defini- 
tively done.” 

That is the ultimate world result of the 
birth of the American system at Havana. 
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a very good one. The economic base is cer- 
tainly as favorable now as it was a year 
ago. 

“The iron and steel and the automobile 
industries have shown a pronounced upturn 
in January and February. Building con- 
tracts showed higher figures also, and the 
reports of architects and engineers indicate 
continuing activity. The status in building 
is one of the most important factors in pros- 
perity. Broadly speaking, the farmer’s buy- 
ing power is substantially improved over a 
year ago and his soil conditions are good for 
the spring. 

“Weight must be given to the ease in 
credit conditions and the abundance of cap- 
ital seeking investment, as a result of which 
interest rates are low enough to encourage 
enterprise. There is a common view that 
industry in this country is already over- 
developed; but I am impressed with the 
fact that industry never stands still but is 
| constantly making itself over, so that what 
| may represent excess capacity at the mo- 
ment soon disappears through obsolescence. 
An abundance of capital available to in- 
dustry for speeding up the substitution of 
new and more efficient devices for the old 
intensifies competition and creates a sharp 
division between concerns that are able to 
keep step with the times and those that 
are not. This, combined with failure to 
eliminate waste in the distribution and mer- 
chandising of goods to the consumer, which 
under severe competition is ruinous of gains 
no matter how cheaply an article is pro- 
duced, may be a part at least of the secret 
of the popular complaint of profitless pros- 
perity. 

“Aside from unseasonable weather, of 
which merchants have had just complaint 
for more than a year past, the obstacles 
along the way to good times appear largely 
psychological. With so large a percentage 
of our people interested in the stock market, 
| even a declining tendency—and it cer- 

tainly is not to be unexpected after a long 
| advance—causes people to feel poor and 
they will buy less of commodities. 

“With a popular tradition that presi- 
dential years mean bad times, people forget 
that there is no vital economic issue at hand 
and they withhold their buying and become 
fearful. But these psychological obstacles 
to prosperity are not basic. They constitute 
merely a frame of mind. Surely the way is 
open for business to tread a sure and satis- 
factory path unless our people are foolish 
enough to let the bogy man get them.” 





Correlating Expenses and Earnings 


The railroad is so inseparably a part of 
the economic fabric that its status reflects 
general conditions almost unerringly. I 
thereforeaskedGen. W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, to state the situation. This is what 
he said: 

“Many significant factors combine to 
make the railroad outlook favorable. Rail- 
road service—an indispensable instrument 
in business progress—is more dependable 
and adequate than it ever was. Moreover, 
the public recognizes it as such. There is 
greater effective coéperation between man- 
agement and employes as well as between 
railroads and industries. Regulating au- 
thorities evidence a more constructive at- 
titude. The public is making fewer demands 
for further restrictive legislation. Though 
earnings of railroads as a whole are not yet 
on such a basis as to attract freely all the 
new capital that is required, nevertheless 
railroad managers, through scientific budget 
control, are in a better position than ever 
before to relate their expenses more nearly 
to earnings. 

‘*Furthermore, the work of regional ad- 
visory boards now makes it possible more 
accurately to gauge service requirements 
in advance and to adjust the supply of 
transportation directly to the needs. The 


, whole transportation organization is imbued 
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with a revived spirit of confidence and en- 
terprise. 

“Industrial leaders are primarily con- 
cerned today in effecting improvements in 
distribution. It is no longer sufficient for 
successful operation merely to produce effi- 
ciently. It is necessary also to distribute 
efficiently. Moreover, such changes have 
occurred in our economic scheme in recent 
years that it is essential to maintain an even 
balance between production and consump- 
tion. It has become necessary for business 
to operate more intelligently with respect to 
demand for products. The mainspring of 
this phenomenon is good railroad service. 

“There is no doubt that what is called 
hand-to-mouth buying has brought with it 
many advantages which heretofore have 
not been enjoyed. At the same time it has 
produced problems for our railroads and 
our industries which demand and are re- 
ceiving constructive attention.” 


Transportation at Retail 


“For instance, buyers have become so 
accustomed to prompt railroad delivery as 
to multiply small-lot orders, thereby af- 
fecting the cost of both production and dis- 
tribution. It is conceivable, however, that 
continued purchasing in smal! quantities 
might, under some conditions, create such 
an aggregate shortage of stocks as to cause 
the pendulum to swing the other way. 

“Three important elements in the 
hand-to-mouth-buying situation deserve 
thought. First there is a saving in capital 
investment and consequent interest, due to 
the fact that smaller inventories are car- 
ried. This is the chief advantage resulting 
from hand-to-mouth buying. Second is the 
cost of transportation, which is necessarily 
greater on account of the increase in less- 
than-carload business. Transportation is 
more and more on a retail basis, but the 
unit costs are necessarily greater. Third, 
and also not so economical, is the cost to 
manufacture, which in some instances is 
increased, because manufacturing upon a 
retail basis is not so economical as is mass 
production. It is the net result of these sav- 
ings and increases in costs which is passed 
on to the consumer in the price he pays. 

“The problem is to determine at what 
point the higher costs of transportation and 
production counteract the savings in inter- 
est on inventories. Business is studying 
such problems ever more scientifically, and 
thus business activity is ever more stabi- 
lized. 

“For some time to come an important 
general problem confronting the railroads 
will be that of consolidations, and possible 
economies and improvements in service due 
thereto. Consolidations are inevitable. In 
the East the great systems are nearer than 
ever before to an agreement on proposed 
consolidations, which will, if approved by 
regulating authorities, dispose of the ques- 
tion in principle, at least, in this part of the 
country. 

“Progress in all these respects is signifi- 
cant of the growing desire on the part of 
business generally to make voluntary co- 


‘operation so effective and sound as to 


reduce the necessity for interference by 
legislative and regulating bodies. 
“Railroading, like everything else, is 
changing. Electrification, improvements in 
motive power and terminals, the codrdina- 
tion of railroads with motorbusses and 
trucks—even with flying machines—as well 
as with other means of transportation on 
land and sea, the future possibility of wire- 
less transmission or communication, and 
even of power—all these have yet to unfold 
their real possibilities as new and better 
ways of doing things. To these possibilities 
railroad management is very much alive.” 
Regardless of changing times and proc- 
esses, steel remains one of the infallible 
barometers of American business. Its de- 
cline last year was a disturbing influence 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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ERE’S A NEW MACHINE, the White Rotary Electric, revealing 

opportunities for extensive wardrobes of charming clothes at moderate 
cost; delightful draperies and furnishings for your home. Any woman can 
enjoy these benefits — the White improvements have made even the finest 
sewing simple and easy. There’s no tiring effort of course, all the work 
is done electrically. 


And it’s such an easy matter to learn everything from cutting out to final 
finishing at one of the White Schools of Sewing and Dress Creation. In 
cities all over the United States thousands of women delight in learning 
sewing and dress creation at the White schools. 


You'll soon be able to add charming gowns to your wardrobe, make 
bright little frocks and wash suits for your little folks. And, for your home, 
fresh draperies and cushion covers, bright splashes of color for Spring and 
Summer, gay curtains to give color to the kitchen. 

The White representative, calling at your home, will explain the White 
course and show you the new White Rotary Electric—the handsome 
period cabinets that. as furniture lend grace and charm to your home. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
and its recovery since the beginning of 1928 
is one of the most cheering indications for 
the future. The following analysis of the 
industry by Eagene G. Grace, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is much 
to the point: 

“Fundamentally the steel industry is 
sound. Its prosperity is largely in its own 
hands. Its future can be definitely assured 
by the application of those principles of 
enlightened coéperation which industries 
and the public generally have come to re- 
gard as essential to business stability. Con- 
sider a few basic facts: 

“As compared with 1914, average yearly 
wages of steel employes have increased ap- 
proximately 108 per cent, the cost of living 
has increased approximately 75 per cent and 
commodity prices in general have increased 
about 50 per cent. On the other hand, the 
average price of steel products is less than 
35 per cent above prices in 1914, and for the 
three products representing the largest ton- 
nage, bars, shapes and plates, the increase 
is only about 28 per cent. In other words, 
the average price of steel products has in- 
creased much less than the general level of 
prices of other commodities and far less than 
the increase in the cost of labor. 

“The result is that, notwithstanding the 
development of new and improved proc- 
esses, the installation of new and modern 
equipment, the construction of new units, 
the specialization of plants for large-scale 
production of certain products, all effecting 
more efficient and economical operation, the 
steel industry has received a smaller margin 
of profit. 

‘*There has been invested in thesteel indus- 
try of this country upward of $4,750,000,000. 
The net increase in this investment since 
1914 is about $1,300,000,000. The total 
present-day value of the steel] industry plant 
may be conservatively estimated at $6,000,- 
000,000. In the three years 1924, 1925 and 
1926, during which a considerably larger 
tonnage of steel was produced than in any 
like period, the industry’s return on actual 
investment averaged only 5.7 per cent; on 
what is estimated as the present-day value 
of the investment, the industry’s return av- 
eraged only 4.73 per cent.” 


Small Profits in Basic Industries 


“One of the greatest contributing causes 
to the present prosperity of this country has 
been the prosperity of the railroads and pub- 
lic utilities, which has come about largely 
through the recognition on the part of public 
regulating bodies of the fairness and desir- 
ability of adequate return upon investment. 
The same underlying reasons why prosper- 
ity of the railroads and prosperity of the 
farmers is desirable from the point of view 
of national prosperity generally apply with 
equal force to the steel industry, as well as 
to any other essential industry where a fair 
return upon the investment is not being re- 
alized. It is one of the strange anomalies of 
our amazing national prosperity that the 
luxury industries make larger profit, while 
the basic industries, such as steel, copper, 
oil, textiles and farming, must struggle hard 
to make even a modest profit. 

“In this situation the obligation of the 
individual corporation extends beyond its 
own corporate interests to the stability, se- 
curity and general prosperity of the indus- 
try as a whole, and in fact to the whole 
industrial world. The individual concern 
must analyze searchingly and continually 
its operating and market conditions as a 
whole. But it must go further to examine 
the conditions and outlook not only for the 
near but the more distant future. Further- 
more, it must be recognized that the price 
structure is vital, and one must consider 
prices from the standpoint of both the con- 
sumer and the interests of one’s competitors 
as well as those of oneself. 

“‘One of the steel industry’s real problems 
at the moment is distribution, and the solu- 
tion of that problem requires a recognition 
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on the part of the industry not only of the 
fundamental facts of production and con- 
sumption but also of the relationship that 


should exist between costs and prices. Great | 


strides have already been made in reducing 
manufacturing costs and in increasing pro- 
ductivity per worker. Equally desirable 
results are to be obtained in marketing our 
products. My belief is that the steel indus- 
try is becoming more cognizart of its oppor- 
tunities in this field and is determined to act 
accordingly. The result cannot but be help- 
ful toward the maintenance of the country’s 
existing prosperity.” 


A Business Barometer 


Another unfailing symptom of business 
health or decline is automobile manufacture. 
When it halts, a dozen kindred activities 
suffer. In view of the motor-car slump of 
1927, it is interesting to see what John J. 
Raskob, vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee of General Motors, has 
to say. It follows: 

“T am not only most hopeful about the 
situation but inclined to be optimistic. I ex- 
pect that 1928 will be a better business year 
than 1927. I am confident that it will be 
marked by a period of very great prosperity. 

“There can be no depression without in- 
flation. Save for the stock market, where 
activity has been excessive, we have no in- 
flation. The fact that General Motors has 
had the greatest year in its history is con- 
vincing evidence that basic industry is not 
only sound but has the elements for big ex- 
pansion. 

“‘T base my optimism, for one thing, upon 
the automobile business, which has come to 
be a vital factor in our industrial life and one 
of the unfailing barometers of business. 
Everybody knows that last year was not 
altogether 100 per cent. One of the princi- 
pal reasons was a decline in output due solely 
and entirely to the long shutdown of the 
Ford plant. 

“Let us analyze automobile figures and 
you find out immediately why 1927 showed 
recession. In 1926 the United States pro- 
duced 4,298,799 automobiles and trucks. 
The value of this output, with all accesso- 
ries and incidentals, was $6,000,000,000. 
Add to this the cost of garages and good 
roads and you discover that the total amount 
of new wealth produced by the motor car in 
one way or another was approximately 
$10,000,000,000. This is equal to the value 
of our whole agricultural output, excluding 
livestock and dairy products. 

“Now take a look at 1927. Largely be- 
cause of the Ford shutdown due to the cre- 
ation of the new model, we produced only 
3,393,887 cars and trucks. We therefore 
had a decline of nearly 25 per cent, not on 
account of lack of demand but because a 
big factor in production was temporarily 
suspended. When automobile production 
halts, a half dozen other important indus- 
tries, such as iron, steel, leather and rubber, 
are likewise affected. 

“Despite the gap in motor-car produc- 
tion, industry last year held its own. A diag- 
nosis of twenty of the largest industrial 
concerns in the United States bears out 
this statement. In 1921 the composite re- 
turn on their capital was 3.48 per cent. In 
1926 it was 11.35 per cent, while for 1927 
it had receded to only 10.97 per cent. 

“*T feel therefore that 1928 is likely to be 
the biggest automobile year that we have 
had. I confidently look to a production of 
5,000,000 cars.” 

In no activity have we made greater 
advance than in the use of the telephone. 
Since 1900 communication by this method 
has increased 834 per cent in the United 
States, which is more than twice the per- 
centage growth in service by letter and post 
card. In 1900 there were thirty-four tele- 
phone conversations per capita while in 1927 
it had grown to 210. In view of the univer- 
sality of the telephone, and also because of 
the pertinence of his comment on the re- 
lations between the presidential year and 
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Comptometer proof 
reveals the truth 


AILURE to prove the true output capacity of 

adding-calculating machines at the time of pur- 
chase is a frequent source of disappointment and 
loss to buyers. 

There is only one definite, decisive, unimpeachable 
proof of output capacity. It is the proof of production 
—timed production on a cross-section of regular work. 

Consider, of course, all claims, good points and 
special features. But before deciding, insist on 
production proof—proof that reveals the truth 
Comptometer proof. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1723 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HERE’S a certain friendliness about wood—in the tree—in 

the great mills where it is being fashioned for the usefulness 
of man—in homes. It is not cold and forbidding —it feels good to 
the touch of the hand. 


Among all woods none is friendlier than that which comes 
from the short-leafed trees of Southern Pine—known to the trade 
as Short Leaf Southern Pine. 


As correctly finished in the modern Southern Pine Association 
mills, this wonderful wood, with its beautiful delicate grain—its 
character—is as smooth as ivory to the eye and to the touch. Its 
soft texture permits a finished surface, almost satiny in appearance. 


For the interior beauty of a home, more expensive woods 
from the four corners of the globe offer no greater advantage and 
few equal it. The softness of Short Leaf Pine makes it easy to 
tool, to fabricate in intricate 
designs and the most particular 
cabinet makers love to work with it. 


Painters and wood finishers know 
Short Leaf Pine for its unsurpassed 
quality in “‘taking”’ paints, varnish- 
es and oils. 

Have your lumber dealer show 
you this unsurpassed building ma- 
terial especially made for interior 
woodwork. 

\ beautiful book entitled, “ Built- 

Beauty for Homes Old and 

New,” will be sent vou free. 

Please use the coupon below. 
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New Orleans, La. 
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business, the appended statement by Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, is il- 
luminating: 

“The Bell system is nation-wide. It 
serves every region and every industry. 
The volume of its business might seem 
therefore to be an ideal barometer of gen- 
eral business conditions. It is not, however, 
the best measure of changes in general 
business activity, because its fluctuations 
are much less wide than are those of general 
business. Our traffic is not a particularly 
sensitive barometer. 

“But although the telephone business 
is exceptionally stable year in and year out, 
it is not immune from the influence of out- 
side economic conditions, and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company studies 
such conditions with great care. Our stud- 
ies indicate that general business activity 
receded gradually but steadily from last 
April through the following seven or eight 
months. There has been something more 
than a seasonal improvement since then, 
though there is still much irregularity as 
between industries. Current volumes of 
business, employment and profits for indus- 
try and trade asa wholeare quite apparently 
below those of a year ago. Nevertheless, 
the country is not in a state of general 
industrial depression, though for certain 
industries conditions typical of a mild de- 
pression exist. Our studies do not indicate 
that there is any conclusive reason to expect 
either further recession or a very marked 
improvement in general business in the 
immediate future. 

“Not only during 1927 but in 1926 as 
well it became evident that industrial over- 
capacity in a number of industries was 
leading to a degree of competition that was 
inevitably bringing about, by its effect on 
prices, not an expansion of production 
but rather curtailment. The early part of 


| the year is the season when maximum un- 


employment occurs in many lines, even in 


| good years, and the added unemployment 
| brought about by the decline in business 


activity has served to bring the picture more 
sharply to public attention. The Federal 
Reserve system has served to lessen the 
severity of the drop, but the existence of 
the system cannot be expected to eliminate 
business fluctuations wholly.”’ 


The Usual Abnormal State 


“The discussion which has _ recently 
arisen about the slowing down of business 
has perhaps been caused partly by the fact 
that this is a presidential year and that 
there is a tendency to believe that such 
years have some substantial effect upon 
business. As a matter of fact, a study we 
made some years ago seemed to indicate 
that, except when free silver was a live 
issue, presidential years have had little 
noticeable effect upon business. I am rather 
inclined to think that we give more im- 
portance to the results of politics in general 
than is warranted. I would not be sur- 
prised if the gentlemen in political life claim 
more credit than is due them for good times 
in business when we have them, and that 
when times are bad, the gentlemen in busi- 
ness life blame the politicians fat more than 
is due them for the depressed conditions. 

“‘Nothing in the present situation justi- 
fies either depression or an artificial opti- 
mism assumed in an endeavor to improve 
business by psychology. Our own business 
is about normal and we do not expect any 
very great change in the near future one 
way or the other in general business. Of 
course the long-term trend of business in 
this country is and will continue to be up- 
ward, but it seems inevitable that this 
upward trend should be marked from time 
to time with temporary periods of either 
recession or slow progress.” 

Like the telephone, oil enters vitally into 
the human and industrial needs. Any meas- 
ure of the business situation must take cog- 
nizance of its preéminent place. Because 
of overproduction, crude petroleum was 
one of the economic casualties last year. 
This analysis of conditions and the outlook 
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by Walter C. Teagle, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, is there- 
fore timely: 

‘*The operations of no industry are more 
closely interwoven into the fabric of our 
commerce, and therefore into our pros- 
perity, than those of the petroleum com- 
panies. Furthermore, the business is more 
distinctively American than any other. Its 
securities are held by tens of thousands of 
citizens of all ranks and occupations. They 
are no longer the property of a few mil- 
lionaires. 

“Tt is an axiom in the petroleum indus- 
try that its condition is usually abnormal. It 
grows out of the fact that the element of 
chance has entered so largely into oil find- 
ing. Last year’s record outpué of 903,000,- 
000 barrels exceeded demand and plunged 
the business into confusion. This over- 
production, however, has brought the in- 
dustry face to face with realities. 

“It is now recognized that the industry’s 
present situation has been brought about 
not alone by competitive drilling but by 
too much competition in all branches of the 
business. Now that this condition is gen- 
erally appreciated, it is to be hoped that 
through coéperation the much-desired con- 
servation may, in large measure, be realized. 
This should result in a greater degree of 
stabilization of output than has ever before 
prevailed.” 


The Business Transition 


“IT am generally hopeful about the whole 
business outlook, although I feel that after 
the distinct recession of last year business 
as a whole has no illusions. The consuming 
power of the American people is now so vast 
that despite the enormous advance in pro- 
duction it provides a balance wheel for 
anything like the kind of acute dislocation 
we had prior to the war. The tendency of 
American industry to expand full tilt, so as 
to meet what has been accepted as an in- 
creasing demand for expansion since the 
war, must be carefully watched. The fun- 
damental factors that make for our pros- 
perity remain unimpaired.” 

No one can examine American industry 
without realizing that despite phenomenal 
expansion and a no less remarkable con- 
sumption there is a disturbing element 
somewhere. Returns have in many in- 
stances been inadequate. Hence the wide 
talk of profitless prosperity. Have we gone 
ahead too fast? Is drastic readjustment 
necessary? To get the answers I asked 
Magnus W. Alexander, president of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
composed of representatives of the most im- 
portantstate and national industrial associa- 
tions, to analyze the situation, which he has 
done in the following effective fashion: 

“American industry in many of its 
branches is entering upon a period of trial 
and extensive readjustment in meeting new 
conditions and new problems which have 
developed rapidly since the war, and which 
are reflected in the prevailing uncertainty 
and hesitation about the current business 
situation and prospects. This uncertainty 
does not imply any fundamental or general 
lack of confidence in the business future 
among our industrial leaders. It reflects 
rather a growing recognition that American 
business is undergoing a process of rapid 
change and reorganization which will test 
to the fullest the initiative, adaptability 
and power of coéperation of business man- 
agement, and will, above all, require new, 
more complete and up-to-date knowledge 
of basic economic conditions. 

“The changes during the past five years 
in the organization anc methods of Amer- 
ican industry and trade are clearly re- 
flected in such things as the rapid increase 
of productive efficiency and capacity in 
certain industries, the rise in standards of 
living, the growth of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, chain-store marketing, direct distribu- 
tion, syndicate buying, installment selling, 
popular investment in industrial securities 
and in many other developments which are 
the subject of a great deal of loose and often 

(Centinued on Page 197) 
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Low summer fares 
in effect May 15 
For example, round 


i trip from Chicago to 

San Francisco ge ats. dent 
q , + 7 
$90.30 | ’ 


See whole Pacific 
R Coast for about 
$20 more 


Public Golf Course at Lincoln 
Park on the edge of the 
Golden Gate. Thirty-two 
other convenient golf courses 
on San Francisco Bay. 





America’s 
coolest summer city— 


Plan to spend your vacation in and about this gay sum- 
mer city. Heat prostrations are unknown. Average maxi- 
mum summer temperature only 65°, and it doesn’t rain. 
San Francisco’s hills, thronged harbor, Latin quarter, 
Chinatown, cosmopolitan hotels and flower-filled streets 
will fascinate you. Every member of the family will find 
a complete assortment of things to do. Superb golf 
courses, model yacht harbors, bridle paths and playfields 
look out over the Golden Gate and blue Pacific. It’s the 
tennis capital of the country. Numerous conventions; 
glorious musical events. 
Thousands of miles of motor highways and many 
‘1 Ad scenic rail lines radiate from San Francisco. The Big 
= tr tte Trees, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, and the wonders of four 
national parks and many fruitful valleys are within a few 
hours by rail or motor. Del Monte, Carmel-by-the-Sea, and the Redwood 
Empire will beckon you. Shrines of romance everywhere. You’ll see where 
Sir Francis Drake beached his little galleon 350 years ago; where Spanish padres 
built the Missions; where gold was panned by the argonauts of 49. Cool beach 
and cosy mountain resorts, brilliant metropolitan hotels and snug cottages offer 
accommodations at a variety of prices. 

Plan now to take this double-profit vacation at gay, fun-loving, beloved San 
Francisco. You’ll have change of scene, healthful recreation and sound insight 
into the California that may some day be your home. Very low round-trip fares on 
all railroads will be in effect beginning May 15th, or you can motor over national 
highways or come by steamer via the Panama Canal. Ask your local travel agent. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
somewhat excited public discussion at the 
present time. These changes have effected 
a transformation in the business picture 
more extensive and rapid than has ever 
taken place in a similar period of time 
within our memory. It is being realized 
that we have gone through this transforma- 
tion without fully understanding its causes, 
its significance or its consequences. Many 
business men are coming to feel that the 
high degree of business expansion and 
prosperity in 1923, 1925 and 1926 was in 
many respects exceptional and problemati- 
cal rather than permanent or typical of the 
future of our business development, and 
that business still has to find a new normal 
or characteristic level upon which it may be 
expected to proceed within the next years. 
In short, the business world is becoming 
aware that the time has come for stock 
taking of what has happened since 1922, 
what is going on at present and what the 
future is likely to bring forth. 

‘Perhaps the best evidence of this state 
of mind in the American business com- 
munity is to be seen in the current doubt in 
some quarters concerning our prosperity, 
the growing skepticism regarding our knowl- 
edge of the realities of business conditions, 
the emphasis suddenly being placed upon 
the word ‘distribution’ and the slight hys- 
teria which accompanies the mention of 
unemployment. 

‘The phrase ‘ profitless prosperity,’ which 
everywhere sprang to the lips of business 
men during the past year, embodies their 
growing realization of the distinction be- 
tween business activity and business prof- 
itability, between the volume of trade and 
the level of profits. It puts frankly to the 
public the daring question whether an in- 
dustrial organization which supplies goods 
and services abundantly at low prices to 
the consumer and with high wages to the 
worker is soundly established and socially 
beneficial if it does not provide to the pro- 
ducer the rewards of enterprise in the form 
of reasonable profits. 

“The current skepticism regarding the 
soundness and pertinence of our statistical 
knowledge of current business conditions 
and the disposition to see in statistics the 
salvation of business will eventually resolve 
themselves into a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities and limitations of 
scientific guidance of business conduct. 
The statistical analysis and interpretation 
of business movements is a product of only 
the past few years, and doubtless has suf- 
fered somewhat from overenthusiasm and 
lack of discrimination. We are beginning to 
examine more soberly our available in- 
formation regarding business conditions. 
In the course of time we shall probably dis- 
card much of what is now used, add a great 
deal that is now not available and, above 
all, learn how to use this instrument more 
wisely.” 


Offspring of Mass Production 


‘In a similar way, since the war we have 
swung from an overemphasis upon questions 
of productive efficiency to questions of dis- 
tributive economy. The expansion in pro- 
ductive power and capacity during and 
immediately after the war in some lines has 
been faster than the growth of immediate 
markets, and so has forced changes in dis- 
tributive methods. But it should be re- 
membered that the problem of distribution 
is nothing new, that it is essentially part of 
the modern production problem and that it 
has become more prominent only because 
the market itself has widened, standards of 
living have grown and consumer habits have 
changed. High cost of distribution is the 
offspring of mass production. The two prob- 
lems therefore will have to be worked out 
together. 

“Likewise current excitement over the 
specter of unemployment is likely to result 
in a more sober realization of several great 
problems which changes in our industrial 
methods and our economic development 
during the past few years have brought with 
them, but which have so far been obscured 
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by our preoccupation with our industrial ex- 
pansion. The introduction of labor-saving 
methods in industry, our immigration- 


ulation from the farm to the city through 
the introduction of improved agricultural 


methods, the migration of industries to the | 
South and West and the rapid development | 


of new industries like the automobile and 
radio all have combined to bring about a 
great redistribution of our labor supply 
within a comparatively few years. We have 
paid little or no attention to this process 
until some of its consequences have been 
forced upon our notice. 


“*Now we realize that these changes have | 


taken place and that we have no compre- 
hensive or adequate information about them 
by which to judge of their effects and seri- 
ousness. We have also come to realize that 
our Government, handling $11,000,000,000 
each year, acts as a great channel for redis- 


tributing and directing the expenditure of | 


a vast purchasing power, greatly affecting 
business activity and employment. For 
these reasons our attention has been re- 
awakened to the problem of balancing and 
controlling industrial development and gov- 
ernmental fiscal activity so as to steady 
business activity, employment and con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

“All these problems are not altogether 
new, but we are beginning to feel their full 
force for the first time. There is no reason 
why we shall not be able to meet them as 
we have met our problems of readjustment 
in the past. We realize that we must meet 
them more cool-headedly and with better 
knowledge than ever before, because they 
are so challenging, so vast and so complex.” 


Striking Contrasts 


Industry does not stand alone in neces- 
sity for readjustment. Despite all the flag 
waving, there is apparently a serious flaw 
in our methods of distribution, as Dr. 
Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, points out. 

His observations, which also touch the 
effect of European recovery on our trade, 
are: 

“The conduct of business within the 
United States today presents a picture high- 
lighted by striking contrasts—the contrast 
between our phenomenal ability in produc- 
tion and our wasteful fumbling methods of 
distribution; the contrast between our par- 
tial neglect of certain obvious commercial 
necessities and our steady, solid develop- 
ment of basic stabilizing factors. 

“Chief among the defects in the present 
situation are the glaring faults and flagrant 
wastes in our present methods of distribu- 
tion. According to conservative estimates, 
such domestic wastes are squandering from 
20 to 50 per cent more each year than the 
whole amount of our $5,000,000,000 export 
trade. 


“There is the wastefulness of blind mar- | 


keting, or attempting to sell in territories 
whose sales possibilities for the given com- 
modity have not been carefully investigated, 
whose purchasing power and distinctive lo- 
cal characteristics are insufficiently known. 
There is the perennial longing to exploit 
remote territories whose distance lends en- 
chantment but whose inaccessibility makes 
their cultivation out of all proportion to the 
possible returns. 
be led astray by a passion for large output 
and the external semblance of great activity, 
even though the resulting profits are lamen- 
tably small. 

“There is an increasing necessity, too 
often unrealized, for close contact between 
the manufacturer and his market, 
watchful observance of the kaleidoscopic 
changes in styles, desires, aptitudes and re- 
sponsiveness to sales appeals. Much waste 
results from the establishment of retail busi- 
nesses that are economically unwarranted, 


maladroitly managed and foredoomed to | 
In the overextension of credit and | 


failure. 
in its improper or ill-advised administra- 
tion—particularly in excessive, unguarded 
installment sales—at least $1,000,000,000 a 





Certain firms are apt to | 


for a | 
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BERRY’S BRUSHING LACQUER 


restriction policy, the vast shifting of pop- | 


Its childs play to make 
old things beautiful. 





Fill your brush with Berry Brothers’ rich, smooth-flowing 


lacquer.* 


Experience the thrill of seeing ugly things grow 


beautiful and old ones become modern. 


It’s a joy to use a finish like this. 


You accomplish in an 


hour what once required days and weeks. 


Just flow it on any clean, smooth surface. 
naturally, free from sags and brush marks. 


Allow it to levei 
When you 


are through it is dry—ready to give years of service. 


Berry’s Brushing Lacquer is suited for use on furniture, 
woodwork, floors, linoleum and countless other things. 


It won't turn white. 


“Printing” never occurs. 


Heat and water do not affect it. 


And like all other finishes made 


by Berry Brothers, it wears. 


Dealers who do not have Berry’s Brushing Lacquer can 


obtain it for you quickly—if you insist. 


mand what you want 


*Colors available include: Chinese red 
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gold Douglass order- 
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windshield attach- 
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T’S so much simpler just to press a 

trigger and get alight. So much 
neater —no soiling of hand or glove. 

The Douglass is automatic; precise 
in action; always dependable. Unique 
in that. 

Silhouette Douglasses, moreover, 
are distinctively thin—379 thousandths 
of an inch thin. Graceful as a modern 
watch, as the trickiest French compact. 

The better shops have Douglass 
Lighters. Silhouette models from $10 
to $1000; Standard models at $5 and 
up. They also have Douglass Fluid in 


cans so con venient you ll never let your 


lighter go dry. 
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thin as a modern watch 


Sponsored by HARGRAFT, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
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year is lost through overliberality and care- 
lessness in following up accounts. 

‘These are some of the most conspicuous 
shortcomings that mar our domestic distrib- 
utive practice, despite our high-power sales- 
manship and the unquestioned excellence 
of our material means of distribution, such 


| as railways, highways and motor transport. 
| Obviously, unless they are checked and cor- 


rected, they will neutralize in large measure 
the advantages of our great efficiency in 
production. 

‘*A factor which, in its effect on American 
industry, may be bearish in some respects, 
is the formation of the numerous European 
industrial combinations, or cartels. Though 
they have contributed some elements of sta- 
bility to the international trade in a few 
commodities, they form a powerful compet- 
itive instrument in relation to all interests 
outside themselves. 

“‘A measure intended to afford to Amer- 
ican interests some degree of defense against 
possible exploitation by such foreign combi- 
nations operating in the American market is 
the Newton Bill, now pending before Con- 
gress, which authorizes buyers’ combina- 
tions in this country with reference to the 
import of certain commodities susceptible 
to foreign monopolistic control. This meas- 
ure has the strong support of large groups 
of consumers of imported raw materials, 
notably rubber, potash and sisal. 

“‘Ingeneral, we will encounter increasingly 
strong competition from a revived Europe, 
whose industrialists are certain to compete 
with us vigorously and persistently, mar- 
shaling in that effort every one of the nu- 
merous resources that they have at their 
command. Our American business men may 
expect especially severe competition from 
Germany, whose economic recovery and in- 
dustrial achievements since 1925 have 


| formed one of the most striking of postwar 
| developments.” 


In Spite of Circumstances 


One of the abnormalities of last year, and 


| it is still going strong, was stock-market in- 


flation, with its disturbing reactions on the 
public mind and pocketbook. A larger per- 


| centage of our people are interested in 


speculation than ever before. Hence a vast 
amount of capital is diverted from construc- 
tive channels. Just how this figures in the 
larger financial structure and the general 
business state is set forth by Thomas R. 
Preston, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association and also president of the Ham- 
ilton National Bank of Chattanooga. He 
said: 

“Tam unequivocally optimistic regarding 
business during 1928. I say this the latter 
part of February, in face of perhaps the most 
imposing array of unfavorably appearing 
business circumstances that have been pres- 
ent in the United States all at one time in 
several years. I refer to unemployment, 


| which alarmist newspaper reports describe 





as the worst since 1921; to the general 
failure of business to begin as yet the broad 
recovery hoped for; to reaction and pessi- 
mism in the stock market, visibly shaken 
by Federal Reserve policies aimed to cur- 
tail overuse of bank credit for speculation; 
and finally to conditions in banking calling 
for special mention. 

“‘During the past year we had an esti- 
mated $5,000,000,000 expansion in banking 
credit. Only a negligible part of this was for 
agriculture, industry and commerce, which 


normally are the basic users of bank credit. 


Instead, an estimated $2,500,000,000 of this 
expansion was caused by the pouring of bank 
funds into investments and $2,200,000,000 


| by loans to finance investment and stock 


speculative activities. Only $300,000,000, 
or 6 per cent of the expansion, was for direct 
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commercial purposes; $4,700,000,000, or 
94 per cent, was for security investment and 
speculation. New York stockbrokers in 
February reported loans to finance invest- 
ments and trading on the Exchange at about 
$4,400,000,000, an increase of more than 
$1,000,000,000 in a year, coming chiefly 
from banks—not only the so-called Wall 
Street banks in New York but to even a 
larger extent from banks in other cities and 
country districts, for, as has been aptly 
said, Main Street is financing Wall Street 
today. 

“These conditions have concerned many 
with the thought that banking credit is in 
an unsound state of lopsided expansion, or 
even inflation, through the increase of its 
employment for investments and specula- 
tion. 

** Despite all these alarms, I am optimistic. 
So far as unemployment and trade go, I 
believe the country is pulling out of a real 
depression that reached its trough in the 
closing months of 1927. The iron and steel 
and automobile trades have shown real re- 
covery. A large number of blast furnaces 
were put back into operation in January and 
this has always been an indication of revival 
in many lines using iron products. I believe, 
therefore, unemployment will be absorbed 
by rising business.”’ 


On the Road to Recovery 


“As to the credit conditions described, 
they would have been a real cause for alarm 
in former times whensimilar conditions were 
conducive to business crises. Today scien- 
tific control has been made possible through 
the Federal Reserve system to avert such 
disasters. Thissystem first, enables us to see 
definitely what the situation is; secondly, to 
expand, contract and adjust credit on broad 
lines as circumstances require. Blind, dis- 
organized and panic-stricken efforts of many 
diverse interests were the chief cause of 
business crises in the past. 

“Furthermore, the present-day sizes of 
the investment and stock-market loan ac- 
counts reflect two factors—the tremendous 
growth in the nation’s wealth and the fact 
that a larger proportion of that wealth than 
ever before is now expressed in marketable 
securities through an increased number of 
corporations, and their more frequent cus- 
tom of raising funds through stock and bond 
issues instead of commercial loans from the 
banks. These are causes of increase as well 
as speculation. 

“Thus, although the nation’s business 
passed early this year through the depres- 
sion stage of the business cycle, I am con- 
fident it will go on now into recovery and 
renewed prosperity despite the imposing 
array of factors that still are in evidence. 
We still have the business cycle, with its 
recurrent phases of prosperity, -recession, 
depression and revival. The prosperity 
stages, however, are now steadier and the 
nonprosperous stages less critical. This, 
let me repeat, is due to the credit supervi- 
sion by the Federal Reserve and to control 
of merchandise stocks through hand-to- 
mouth buying policies. These procedures 
have substituted light inventories of ma- 
terials bought close to current market 
prices for heavy inventories bought at long- 
distance prices which might be undermined 
before a completed manufacturing or trade 
turnover converted them into cash at a 
satisfactory profit. 

“Finally, the great basis for continued 
prosperity in America is the real partner- 
ship established between capital and labor. 
Both talk the same language. We have 
high production for the individual through 
mechanical help and high wages in keeping 
with his high production. This means 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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menace to health. 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
ample creation of wealth and adequate dis- 
tribution of that wealth through all 
industrial classes. 

“For these reasons I believe we are start- 
ing a new cycle and are now headed for a 
1928 revival. I do not look for a boom, but 
I do look for a prosperous year. I believe 
the bulwarks of our prosperity are so firmly 
founded that neither present temporary 
trade and credit conditions, calling for re- 
adjustment, nor the approach of the presi- 
dential election can shake them. The 
greatest asset of civilization and progress 
of the world today is the United States of 
America.” 

Department stores remain real measures 
of prosperity. Some, like Marshall Field & 
Company of Chicago, have become national 
productive forces as well. The president of 
this great institution, James Simpson, in- 
dicates his views on the situation and the 
outlook in this wise: 

“The signs by which we are accustomed 
to estimate business point toward a con- 
tinuation of our present prosperity. Our 
own business, which includes the national 
distribution of many products of our own 
manufacture and the wholesale distribu- 
tion of merchandise to more than 20,000 
retail merchants, as well as the sales of our 
two Chicago retail stores, shows a very 
satisfactory increase over a year ago. Re- 
tail business generally, though spotted, is 
gaining in the aggregate. 

“Stock merchandise in the hands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
is moderate and in general is well managed. 
This healthy condition is the result of a 
consistently maintained policy of con- 
servatism, which is one of the most favor- 
able factors in the situation. Credit at 
reasonable rates is abundant for all who are 
entitled to it. 

“There are indications of industrial ac- 
celeration, increased employment and im- 
provement in business earnings. The 
building industry promises to continue as a 
strong factor in general prosperity. Though 
building permits have declined somewhat, 
public improvements and utility projects 
of many kinds have increased proportion- 
ately. 

“‘T should not be surprised to see public 
improvements set a new high record during 
1928. The city of Chicago is adding very 
substantially to its already splendid pro- 
gram. The latest development is a com- 
prehensive plan for broad superhighways 
radiating from the center of the city. One 
of these alone, the Avondale Superhighway, 
is to cost $60,000,000. Iowa is developing a 
comprehensive state-wide network of hard 
roads. These instances are typical of 
the great activity in public construction 
throughout the Middle West. They should 
take up any slack in construction employ- 
ment. 

‘Less apprehension is felt because of the 
expansion of bank credits resulting from 
stock-market operations. The increase in 
the rediscount rate effected by the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Board, followed by similar 
increases in other reserve districts, will 
undoubtedly have a steadying influence.” 


Outstanding Influences 


“There is less fear of the presidential 
election as a detriment to business than is 
usual] at the beginning of a campaign. Busi- 
ness men are confident that whoever is 
elected could be expected to administer 
the office conservatively. Presidential elec- 
tions have been directly harmful to busi- 
ness only when great economic questions 
were national issues. If the present Con- 
gress disposes of the problems of farm relief 
and flood control, there would seem to be 
no presidential issue left that could have 
any important bearing on the course of 
business. 

“There is steady improvement in the 
foreign situation. Every major country of 
Europe has made distinct progress in the 
last year. We should consume more of 


foreign goods and sell more of our goods 
abroad in 1928 than in 1927. 


” 
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Another index to conditions is meat pack- 
ing, which, like oil, is a distinctive and out- 


standing American industry. Let Louis F. 
Swift, head of Swift & Company, give his 
point of view 

“‘T see no reason for apprehension regard- 
ing the outlook for American business. 
Any consideration of the long-time busi- 
ness outlook should take into account the 
great possibilities of this country, the in- 
telligence and energy of its working people 
and the resourcefulness and capability of 
its business men. 

“‘ Aside from other factors that may affect 
business conditions temporarily, three in- 
fluences will continue to be of outstanding 
significance. They are: Continuing im- 
provement of agriculture, bringing with it 
increased farm. income and greater purchas- 
ing power in agricultural districts; the 
increasing productivity of American labor, 
which will continue to make possible a high 
degree of efficiency in industry; and the 
progress being made in lowering the costs 
of distributing goods so that the consumer 
may receive greater value for the money he 
spends. 

“I believe that business will improve 
during 1928, particularly during the first 
half of the year. Money rates are lower, 
and though at present there is a firming 
tendency, the increase is not likely to be 
sufficient to hamper business seriously. 
Commodity prices, which until the middle 
of 1927 had been moving downward for 
more than two years, are at present pretty 
well stabilized. Inventories are not heavy, 
hence the consumer demand will probably 
be reflected in increased production.” 


The Centers of the Nation 


“‘Farm income for 1927-28, according to 
some of the best estimates, will be $250,- 
000,000. greater than last year and $1,250,- 
000,000 greater than the five-year average. 
Labor is efficient. Production per man is 
high. Industrial workers are receiving high 
wages and employment is expected to stay 
at about present or higher levels. The in- 
creased purchasing power of these two 
groups will have a sustaining or improving 
influence on general business. 

“Improvement is already appearing in 
some of the manufacturing industries. The 
automobile, iron and steel and railroad- 
equipment industries are all looking forward 
to greater things. 

“*The building and construction industry 
is expected to maintain its present activity, 
and the leather industry is at last out of 
the depression from which it suffered dur- 
ing the past several years. Volume of pro- 
duction and sales by the meat-packing 
industry improved somewhat in January 
and promises to be satisfactory for the 
next several months at least. 

“‘As to the political situation and the 
coming presidential election, there may be 
some hesitation on the part of business men 
through lack of certainty of the outcome, 
but I doubt if this will be serious this year. 
It seems to me that business is likely to 
improve during the next few months— per- 
haps nct very rapidly or without interrup- 
tion, but I think we are headed in the right 
direction. As regards the long-time pros- 
pect, I am very optimistic. The United 
States is not a gamble— it is a certainty.” 

St. Louis, because of a strong strategic 
position, looms large in any survey of our 
material affairs. What follows is the esti- 
mate of John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in the Mis- 
souri metropolis: 

‘*The outlook for business in the central 
states, the region wherein is found the na- 
tion’s center of population, center of indus- 
trial production, geographical center and 
most of the other centers, has no sensational 
factors, either on the plus or minus side. 
Speaking generally, the reports on 1927 
show a somewhat less volume of business 
than was done in 1926. But with modern 
methods of making and distributing goods 
without the accumulation of large inven- 
tories everywhere from raw material to fin- 
ished product, there is little occasion for 
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doubts and fears that caused stringencies in 
the past. No strain on credits exists in any 
part of the commercial or industrial fabric, 
and none seems likely to develop. 

“Shoe manufacturing is the major in- 
dustry in our part of the United States. It 
is and has been very prosperous. The effect 
of this is felt throughout the whole com- 
mercial field 

““A recent rate decision, which enables 
the big manufacturing cities of Missouri 
and Illinois to reach the markets of the 
Southeast on equal terms with New York, 
is of the utmost importance to this region. 
Its stimulating effect is already perceptible. 
The acquisition by a great Southwestern 
railway system of a direct line from St. 
Louis, reaching tidewater on the Florida 
coast, is worthy of note in this connection. 

‘The two dominant notes of industrial 
development from St. Lotis, south and 
west, are diversification and decentraliza- 
tion. They make for industrial strength 
and stability. Diversification is encouraged 
by the wide range of raw material which 
this region offers to manufacturers, and the 
immediate neighborhood of wealthy non- 
industrial population to the west and south- 
west. 

‘The advantages of decentralization are 
clearly seen in the history of the St. Louis 
shoe industry, which now has productive 
units not only in Missouri and Illinois but 
in Kansas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Indiana. 

“‘With rail rates revised to give Missis- 


sippi Valley cities the benefit of their 
geographic position in trading with the 
Southeast, with the Southwest growing 


faster than any other part of the United 
States east of the Sierras, and with basic 
industries moving along healthy lines of di- 
versification and decentralization, the 1928 
outlook is for a normal business volume 
or somewhat better than normal.” 

Now let us get a glimpse of the situation 
on the Pacific Coast as disclosed by Henry 
M. Robinson, who served on the Dawes 
Commission and who is president of the 
Los Angeles First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank: 

“In the West, business was good last 
year. It is good now on the whole and we 
expect the year to come to be good, pro- 
vided we do not commit hara-kiri. We have 
had the livestock problem, the lumber prob- 
lem and, in a limited way, the problem of 
manufactured goods. The war raised prices, 
the Government pressed for increased pro- 
duction and the result was expansion all 
along the line. The livestock industry suf- 
fered for six years, but that situation for 
the time being has worked out to normal.” 


Competitive Difficulties 


“The coming year in the West depends 
on how sanely the competitive situation is 
handled and on how attention is devoted to 
the development of present markets. For 
example, marketing of California grapes 
could be developed, and we are hopeful that 
it will be expanded more directly in areas 
in the country now constituting in a sense 
secondary markets. Trainloads of grapes 
go to the big cities and are hauled back to 
the smaller communities, with an added 
cost and a bad effect on the product. Two 
California specialties, citrus fruits and wal- 
nuts, have learned from bitter experience 
how to handle their product with advantage 
to the grower and fair treatment to the 
consumer. 

‘“‘The difficulties in the lumber business, 
in the main, are due to competitive pres- | 
sure. There is likely to be an improvement 
in the demand for Western lumber on ac- 
count of the shrinkage in stock and elimina- 
tion of mills in the South since 1925. With 
the reservations stated, the Western farm 
outlook is good. The banking and credit 
situations also are good. There is a slight 
slackening in building, although the high- 
way, public utility and public building 
program for the year will be helpful in these 
lines in the West. 

“Viewed from this distance, the prospect 
in the whole country seems to be as good as 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
15 cents in coin or stamps and we wil! send 
you a package, postage prepaid. P. Lorillard 
Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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CRACKPROOF 





inforced with 
48 extra strands of 
twisted long fibre 


The constant dragging of garden hose along the 
ground weakens the fabric which is the back- 
bone of any garden hose. To withstand this strain 
Crackproof is reinforced with 48 extra strands 
of twisted long fibre cotton. This makes Crack- 
proof the most durable—the longest lived—the 
most economical garden hose that you can buy. 





Your dealer can supply 
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in our particular area, but all this might 
easily be contingent on development of 
some untoward or unforeseen situation in- 
ternationally. At the moment I see no 
definite difficulties abroad. Those of last 
year were met with patience and wisdom. 
Learning to live and let live applies as much 
to relations between countries as to the 
competitive operations of growers or manu- 
facturers. On the whole, I look for what the 
rest of the world would certainly call a good 
year.” 

Throughout these interviews special em- 
phasis has been laid on unemployment. 
What is the actual situation? No man is 
better equipped to make reply than Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

He did it in this way: 

“I do not see any reason for serious ap- 
prehension in the business situation and 
outlook. The sorest spot is in widespread 
unemployment, which has reached larger 
proportions than at any time since 1921. 
It is mainly confined to unskilled labor, al- 
though some skilled groups, especially in 
shoes, textiles and the metal trades, are 
involved. This condition has almost reached 
the proportions of a menace. If no relief 


| were in sight it might be alarming. 


| likely to improve than do otherwise. 





“*The fact of the matter is that, as I see 
it, the unemployment situation is more 
One 
reason for slackness in employment is a 
decline in building, especially in the East. 
This, however, is more seasonal than due 
to fundamental causes. With spring and 
the return of construction to its normal 
activity, I look for a marked decrease in the 
ranks of the idle.”’ 


A Tonic to Industry 


“The United States Government could 
contribute materially to relief by. taking 
quick action on flood and naval construc- 
tion, army housing and general building 
legislation. Once the way to this much- 
needed work is opened up, it would provide 
employment for thousands of men, skilled 
and unskilled, but particularly unskilled, 
among whom the bulk of the present dis- 
tress lies. The stimulating effect resulting 
from the speedy enactment of this legisla- 
tion cannot be adequately appraised. It 
would be a tonic to industry. 
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“A contributory factor to the business 
recession is too rapid expansion in our pro- 
duction facilities. Any marked increase in 
unemployment naturally disturbs the bal- 
ance between production and consumption. 
This level has not been maintained because 
of unemployment, and the situation is some- 
what deranged. 

“We are the greatest single market in 
the world, and it is only by keeping the 
balance between output and demand that 
we can maintain prosperity. The develop- 
ment and maintenance of a high buying 
power, corresponding with our productive 
capacity, is imperative if unemployment 
is to be avoided and industrial activity 
promoted.” 


No Fear for the Future 


‘*One of the most cheering elements in the 
situation is the continued peace in industry. 
The only serious dislocation at present is 
the bituminous coal strike, which is based 
as much upon the economic unsoundness of 
the industry as upon the concrete labor 
issues involved. This industry needs drastic 
readjustment to bring about the essential 
factors for harmonious and constructive de- 
velopment. General organization among 
the workers and collective bargaining are 
necessary if the industry is to be stabilized 
and saved from the effect of destructive 
competition. 

‘**We have what might be called a larger 
peace in industry because both capital and 
labor have become more intelligent in set- 
tling their differences. An increasing resort 
to the use of voluntary arbitration in ad- 
judication of industrial controversies lies 
at the root of this heartening kinship. This, 
plus union coéperation with management 
in which the worker takes his full share of 
responsibility, makes for better human re- 
lations in industry. 

“‘Summed up, there is nothing funda- 
mental in the situation which gives any 
reason to assume that there will be any sus- 
tained period of depression. In fact, there is 
every indication that ere long normal con- 
ditions will be restored.” 

Whatever impressions these statements 
may evoke, it is obvious that sanity, sol- 
vency and confidence rule. The United 
States has no fear complex about the busi- 
ness future. 
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You can't play uniformly 
good tennis with tennis 
balls that arent uniform 


6 
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O you know that two tennis balls of the same 





size and weight often vary as much as 20 pounds in compression? Obviously 


this variance will affect your play. One will feel light off the racket, the 


other heavy. What's the reason? Lack of uniformity. 


Ordinary tennis balls are not uniform. 


You can’t play uniformly good 
tennis with them. Ordinary tennis balls do not have uniform rebound, for one 


thing. When given the drop test, some have too much, 


others too little 





fly differently whenstroked inthesame 
manner. You will have to change 
the force and timing of your stroke 
to suit each ball. This lack of uniformity in tennis balls 
is one of the greatest handicaps a tennis player can have. 





(No. 1) 


But Wright & Ditson have created a tennis ball that 
has none of these faults. A ball that 
is absolutely uniform in compression, 
rebound and action—the most uni- 
form tennis ball ever cr 


created! 


Every ball bounds exactly altke 





compression by an automatic process 
that can't go wrong! 


(No. 3) 


Consequently, every Wright & Ditson ball acts alike, 
feels alike off the racket. You do not have to change the 
speed and timing of your stroke to allow for any variance. 
There ésn’t any variance in Wright & Ditson tennis balls. 
Every Wright & Ditson ball is exactly like every other 
Wright & Ditson ball. No other tennis ball has such 
amazing uniformity! 


~ @A.J.R.W.&D 
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‘ WRIGHT & DITSON 


Consequently each ball will have a 
different feel and action off the racket 


Just how much this difference can throw you off your 
game you can sce for yourself in illustration number two. 
Tennis balls that aren’t uniform in 
rebound can'tbe uniform in flight and action. Each ball will 


compression and 





(No. 2) 


Illustration number three shows what happens when 
Wright & Ditson balls are given the official drop test. 
because every Wright & 
Ditson ball is made exactly alike in size, weight and 





(No. 4) 


THAT’S WHY THE DAVIS CUP 


MATCHES 


ARE PLAYED WITH THE WRIGHT & DITSON 
CHAMPIONSHIP BALL! 


For 37 years the Wright & Ditson ball has been adopted for National 


championships 


and always fresh, alwavs uniform! 


and for all Davis Cup matches played in this country sinc 
1900. Demand it! 50 cents each 


! 


TWO BALLS— play the one you prefer! 


(1) THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
BALL 


The Wright & Ditson Cham- 
pionship ball is the legal, 
regulation ball. It has been 
adopted by the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association for 
championship matches. It 
meets every requirement of 
the U.S. L. T. A. and the In- 
ternational Federation in 
size, weight, rebound and 
quality. It is the ball cham- 
pions play. It bounds the 
maximum legal limit—58 
inches! 
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y (2) THE EXTRA LIVELY 


BALL 


The Wright & Ditson Extra 
Lively ball was made espe 
plavers who want 


ball that 


cially for 
a higher bounding 
a regulation ball is allowed 


It has the same amaz 


to be 
ing uniformity as the Chan 
pionship ball. But it has a 
higher rebound—that is the 
only difference 
feel that a livelier ball speeds 
up their game will welcome 


this new bali 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, and Brantford, Ontario 


FREE... 


“Hints on Playing Tennis” 


tennis stars. 


on Playing Tennis’’, 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc 
Dept. J, Tulip & Eyre Streets, Philadelphia 


Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet 
by ten of the world’s leading 
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Stewart Trucks have won-By 
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4wheel Brakes 
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Acknowledge No Peer In All Truckdom 





FOR 15 years Stewarts have established outstanding records in 
every department of truck operation and _ performance. 
Whether it be on a basis of economy, long life, easy steering, 
riding comfort or ability to stay on the road and out of the repair 
shop, Stewarts acknowledge no peer in all truckdom. 


The 1928 models are unquestionably the greatest Stewarts of 
them all. New improvements and advancements mark them 
more than ever “America’s Greatest Truck Value.”’ Measured in 
miles and years of service, they will smash all former records. 


Ask the Stewart owners in your community the results that 
they are getting. You’ll find many Stewarts still in operation 
after 8, 10 and 12 years of constant service. 


Stewart Sales Are Increasing 


Stewart sales in 1926 were 41% greater than in 1925, and in 1927, 
45.7% over 1926. These figures tell the story of Stewart success. 1928 
sales to date are 50% ahead of 1927. Learn why! Before you buy any 
truck, see the 1928 Stewarts. 


Catalogs gladly sent upon request 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Export Branch: 1 BROADWAY (Dept. 12), NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
Codes: Bentley, A. B. C. 5th Improved (5 and 10 letters) 
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MODELS 


% Ton 
6 Cylinder, $895, Chassis 
1 Ton 
6 Cylinder, $995, Chassis 
144 Ton 
4 or 6 Cyl., $1295, Chassis 


12 Ton 
4 or 6 Cyl., $1645, Chassis 


2 Ton 

4 or 6 Cyl., $1975, Chassis 
22 Ton 

6 Cylinder, $2490, Chassis 


3 Ton 
6 Cylinder, $3200, Chassis 


4 Ton 
6 Cylinder, $4200, Chassis 
All prices f.o.b. Buffalo 
Sold and serviced by American 
LaFrance Branches in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New- 
ark, Paterson, Easton, Elmira and 
Stewart Distributors and 
Dealers elsewhere 
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costing less to run 
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CURES FOR CRIME WAVES 


(Continued from Page 25 


My critics may instantly say that such a 
move would preclude the possibility of se- 
curing the services of capable public offi- 
As well say that we cannot get a 
capable governor for the state of New York, 
because we do not pay him an enormous 
salary. As well say that the cabinet officers 
of the United States essentially are men of 
mediocrity, because the salaries paid them 
are less than they could earn in private life. 
Also, if I may be unkind, I would be glad 
of any evidence critics can offer me of any 
outstanding capabilities on the part of the 
average prosecuting official we have today. 

I have a very wholesome respect and re- 
gard for several district attorneys it is my 
privilege to know. I find them truly capa- 
ble men and, in the majority of cases, 
wholly trustworthy as individuals. It is 
the system under which they are obliged to 
operate that needs readjustment. We need 
only consider the comparatively recent op- 
erations of a blackmail ring in an Eastern 
state to realize the significance which must 
be attached to the conduct of our prosecut- 
ing officers. 

In New York State the Baumes laws 
have, if the word of the criminals them- 
selves may be accepted, served as a crime 
deterrent. It seems to me that any man 
who studies the criminal as he is, and who 
studies his methods of defeating the law, 
must inevitably come to the sound con- 
clusion that the Baumes laws represent the 
first definite and sensible move against 
the criminal in generations. By stipulating 
the penalty of various crimes, judges of the 
criminal court have to a degree been de- 
prived of the power to determine sentences. 
This I believe to be an excellent thing, de- 
spite comment by judges to the contrary. 
It has the effect of lifting the courts above 
the taint of political pressure in behalf of 
the dangerous crook. 

We hear a great deal of complaint on the 
score that the Baumes laws send to prison 
for life a man who may have stolen a motor 
car, or one who may have committed a 
crime which ordinarily might reasonably 
call for a prison sentence of two to four 
years. 

The Baumes laws do not send a man to 
prison for life for the stealing of an auto- 
mobile, or for highway robbery, or for any 
one thing under the sun other than that 
that man has proved himself to be a hard- 
ened criminal. 


cials. 


The Mystic Word 


It is, frankly, sentimental balderdash to 
raise a hue and cry against sending to prison 
for life a man four times convicted of feloni- 
ous offenses against society. Such a man 
belongs in prison for life. He is not sen- 
tenced for the fourth offense. He is sen- 
tenced because he has offended four times 
and thus proved himself beyond the shadow 
of doubt a habitual criminal. 

I believe that the Baumes laws should 
be made the basis for similar laws in other 
states. I have high hopes that out of them 
may grow some constructive move between 
the various states, the fruition of which 
will be a closer alliance in warfare against 
the criminal and a closer coéperation both 
as to the making of laws and the appre- 
hension and prosecution of crooks. 

Just so long as it is possible for differences 
between the criminal laws of two states to 
exist, just so long will those differences 
offer technical loopholes to the criminal. 
Too long in this country has the attitude 
of the local police been to protect local 
property. I have personally heard de- 
tectives warn well-known and fugitive 
criminals that their presence in town was a 
matter of knowledge to the police, and com- 
plete that warning with some such remark 
as this: 

“T am only tipping you off. We know 
you are here. We don’t want you for any- 
thing, but I’m telling you right now, don’t 
start anything around this town. If we give 





you a good break, we expect the same treat- 
ment from you toward us.” 

This sort of thing is not conducive to the 
common good. Ali the way along the line 
there has always been an apparent tendency 
to barter with the crook. In most cases this 
takes the form of agreeing to a light sen- 
tence or a lesser plea if the crook, in turn, 
will restore what is left of the loot. This 
bartering process places the crook on equal 
terms with the police and the courts, and is 
the old story of the tail wagging the dog. 

The fundamental thing is to rebuild our 
governmental fences in such a way as to 
prevent the crook from going after the loot 
in the first place or, after he does go after 
it and gets it, to park him well and thor- 
oughly where there need be no concern 
about parking limits. 

A police official in a large American city 
recently said to me: ‘‘Give me the word to 
go and I will have every crook in town be- 
hind the bars in seventy-two hours.” 

Give him what ‘‘word’’? Why should he 
temporize with crooks? Why should he 
maintain a hands-off policy when he knows 
that thieves prowl about? What is it that 
interferes with the duties of the police? 
And why should a man, empowered by law 
to defend society against the depredations 
of the criminal, have to wait for some 
mysterious “‘word”’ in order to do his duty? 


For Uniform Laws 


The facility with which we can iso- 
late habitual criminals in this country will 
prove a source of amazement. If we crash 
through political interference, tighten up 
our interstate laws, perfect our interstate 
identification bureaus, and through some 
source of dissemination supply every state 
and every large city with criminal statistics, 
it will make it just as difficult for the crook 


to prosper in one spot as in another. That 
is vitally important. 
I am a firm believer in state rights. I am 


unalterably opposed to bureaucracy in 
Washington. I feel that a great amount of 
lost motion and contingent expense is al- 
ways the fruit of Federal interference or 
supervision. However, I do strongly favor, 
at least temporarily, the appointment by 
the Federal Government of a commission, 
without official powers, to study the dis- 
crepancies between the criminal laws of 
various states and to strive by every means 
possible to bring about a greater uniformity. 

Such a commission could, without inter- 
fering with state rights and without toting 
a burden of political jealousies and aspira- 
tions, make clear to the people of the vari- 
ous states just what the criminal situation 
is and just what can be done to overcome it. 
The commission could report to state legis- 
latures. They could cite, through the 
medium of publicity, innumerable cases of 
the trickery of criminals and the chicanery 
of criminal lawyers which serve to defeat 
the ends of justice. These citations could 
be so blatant as to be amusing. 

Such a commission could point out the 
flagrant operations of the receiver of stolen 
goods. It could disclose the disparity be- 
tween laws of various states controlling the 
operations of junk dealers and pawnbro- 
kers. Uniformity in these laws would be in- 
valuable in decreasing the market for stolen 
goods. I favor the creation of such a com- 
mission and I believe that its members 
should be appointed without remuneration 
and without powers to act officially. 

It is my belief, also, that to such a service 
would be attracted men of the very highest 
type, content to give to the public welfare 
their best service and absolutely freed of 
the burden of suspicion which invariably 
attaches itself to the professional reformer. 
These men could win the confidence and 
trust of the people. Their judgment, their 


knowledge and their humane understand- 
ing would quickly establish itself. 

I am convinced that no average 
lights or believes in the 


man de- 
taking of human 
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Prevent moth damage by 
preventing the moth pee 




























The moth miller lays eggs, a hundred or more, where the larvae 
(worms) will have food immediately at birth. This food must be ofa 
animal matter—woolens, furs, silks, feathers. When you put ws 


such things away, winter or summer, remember that. 
The only way to prevent moth damage is to prevent the moth. 
The red heartwood of Juniper Virginiana, commerciaily 
known as Tennessee aromatic red cedar, contains a natu- 
ral oil which gives off an odor delightful to you, detest- 
able to the moth miller, deadly to the moth worm. 


SUPER CEDAR 


the moth’s natural enemy 


Supercedar closet lining is made of the genuine Ten- 
nessee aromatic red cedar, guaranteed 90 per cent 
or more red heart (the white sapwood being value- 
More than that, it is scientifically air- 
seasoned to retain 100 per cent of the natural 
oil. Closets lined with Supercedar provide 
moth 


your 
dealer has 
Super cedar 


less 
in boxes like this 
maximum protection against the 


All the closets of your home should urately made 
immediately be lined with Super- 
cedar, applied right over the plas- 
tered walls. A still better way, 
because more convenient, is to 
have a Supercedar Storage 
Closet built in your attic. 
Wewill send freeplansand 
specifications, drawn by 
a leading firm of archi- 
tects. Your lumber 
dealer can supply 
all materials, 
any carpenter 
can build it 
qui kly. 


Super cedar is at 
with tongue-and-g 
it is rigidly inspected during 

all stages of manufacture. Each pic 
has “* Brown's Super cedar” stamped on 
its reverse side. We then seal it in double 
faced, corrugated fibre beard, metal-bound 
lampness and 


roove sides and 


ends 


boxes to protect it against 


damage. Our guarantee is placed on each box 


Super cedar is much higher quality but costs no 


more than cedar closet lining of unknown orgn 
ill be glad 


srown 


If you will send coupon below we w 

to send you a most interesting book 

& Co., world’s largest manufacturers of Te 
matic red cedar, Memphis Tenn 
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The Rerfect Anti 





Acid 






Many ailments start in the stomach, most of them from too much acid. 
Take an anti-acid, is frequently the doctor’s advice. But why does he 
tell you to take Phillips? 

First, because it’s harmless in anybody’s hands; it is used for a score 
of childish ills; and even in infants’ milk. Next, because Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia is in perfect suspension. Because fifty years have proved 
that anything short of this perfection does not achieve the same results. 
Because it has such 
corrective. 


an enviable record as an anti-acid, laxative, and 


The physician specifies Phillips. The druggist fills pre- 


scriptions with Phillips. If the public were as careful 
as either there would be no imitations of Phillips. 


Its PHILLIPS 
that’ always used for 
Prescriptions 


“ Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and ita predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


ASTRING-O-SOL 































FOR MOUTH 
AND THROAT 


Your Dentist Will Tell You So 


The twice-aday mouth-wash habit helps 
to keep mouth and gums healthy. Your 
dentist will tell you so. Visit him twice 
a year. But use Astringosol twice daily 
as a mouth-wash. Use it full strength on 
a moist tooth brush to help rid the mouth 
of tiny germs that ruin teeth—that cause 
receding gums, pyorrhea, sore throats, 
grippe and serious organic disease. 


Astringosol is used by over 15,000 dentists 
Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, U. S. A 
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Use This COUPON for FREE SAMPLE 


° Detre Michigan 
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| life. 
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However, I am firmly in favor of cap- 
ital punishment. I take this attitude be- 
eause I look upon the hardened criminal as 
a predatory animal, deceitful, tricky, mer- 
ciless and murderous. I know positively 
that the one great fear of the crook is what 
he calls the “‘smoky seat,” meaning the 
electric chair. 

We would not go into the jungle un- 
armed, yet there is no more dangerous 
beast on earth than the cornered gunman. 
I maintain that we must arm ourselves 
against his depredations and do it effec- 
tively, comprehensively and unqualifiedly. 
On this score I favor legislation under the 
guidance of a Federal commission provid- 
ing additional severe punishment, even a 
life sentence, perhaps, for any man arrested 
in the commission of a crime while armed 
with a murderous weapon. Incorporated in 
that same law, I would also require similar 
punishment for any person, police official 
or otherwise, who misrepresented the pos- 
session of such a weapon-by the criminal 
at the time he was arrested. In this manner 


| it is perfectly possible to prevent a frame- 


up. By requiring proof in court as to where 
the criminal came into possession of the 
weapon he is charged with possessing, un- 
fairness can be ameliorated. This proof is 
not so difficult to secure as many people 
may imagine. 

I would absolutely prohibit the shipping 
of firearms to individuals. I would make it 
a penal offense for a person or corporation 
to transport by any means a dangerous 
weapon from one state to another if that 
weapon was consigned to an individual. 
This would have the effect of the licensing 
in each state of purveyors of firearms and 
would enable the police to know exactly 
where a weapon had been manufactured 
and to whom it had been shipped. Thus, in 
turn, enabling them to require a properly 
kept record of each sale of a firearm. 

I do not feel, in the face of present cir- 
cumstances, that it is too drastic to require 
a reasonable identification before any 
weapon is sold to an individual. The proc- 
ess of identification for the cashing of a 
postal money order is not a particularly 
onerous one, and similar precaution, I be- 
lieve, should be taken in the sale of every 
firearm. The owner of that firearm, with 
a description of the weapon and its serial 
number, should immediately be reported to 
the police of his home city. 


For the Good of the Many 


In the case of hunters who are traveling 
from state to state, each man should be 
equipped with a police permit from the 
place of his legal residence, authorizing him 
to transport the weapon. In a sense, every 
firearm should travel under a passport. 
This will work slight hardships upon many 
hunters. I hunt, myself, and I would proba- 
bly find inconvenient the procedure I sug- 
gest above. But the result will prove worth 
the effort. Government must still be 
deemed a fortifying of the rights of the 
greatest number of people, and hunters are 
not numerically in the ascendancy. 

There is no harm in the transportation 
by sportsmen of shooting equipment, but 
unless some restrictive measure is taken 
with the honest man, the dishonest one 
avails himself of equal privileges, saws off 
the barrel of a shotgun and finds himself 
suitably armed for his pernicious activities. 

I would also make it an offense for any 
individual ever convicted of a crime to ac- 
cept an appointment on any police depart- 
ment. It is quite possible, no doubt, to form 
commissions and bureaus until every last 
one of us has some sort of quasi govern- 
mental job. Already, no doubt, the forma- 
tion of commissions and bureaus has lost 
potency because of the lethargy which 
seizes upon them when they are faced by the 
seemingly insurmountable conditions they 
were created to overcome. So I am not a 
commission bug. However, it is indisputa- 
bly true that some sort of prison reform is 
essential. 

If the American public desires to main- 
tain prisons for the purpose of steeping men 
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in hatred and, by contact with other prison- 
ers, educating them in the ways of crime, 
then I see no need for prison reform. If, on 
the other hand, we maintain our prisons for 
nobler purposes, I sincerely believe that a 
more intelligent classification of criminals 
must be brought about before men are in- 
carcerated. 

Another great evil for which some cure 
must be found is the bail-bond business. It 
is, in my judgment, a very grave error to 
allow a man bail on more charges than one 
atatime. It is an absolute fact that a very 
large percentage of our habitual criminals 
commit a very large percentage of their 
crimes while they are out on bail. One man 
tells me that he has been under bail on 
four different charges at the same time. I 
had luncheon the other day in one of our 
large cities with a man who was right then 
paroled on three different charges. 


Liberty and Crime 


It must be obvious that the criminal 
makes a business of crime and it is the only 
business he has. Just so long as he is at 
liberty his activities will be criminal. He 
will prey upon the public. This is essen- 
tially so because it is the only way he can 
live. Certainly no one will employ him, 
and just as certainly, he would not work, if 
they would. 

Therefore, I maintain that bail should be 
given a man but once, and if his arrest be- 
comes necessary on any other charge while 
he is awaiting trial for the first offense, the 
law should remand him without bail until 
he shall have been tried for both crimes. It 
makes no difference how slight his second 
offense may be. I have little doubt that ex- 
tremely poor judgment has been shown by 
the parole boards in many of our states. I 
know crooks who go to prison firm in the 
conviction that powerful friends are at 
work in their behalf. 

All these points are points which I realize 
will not impress themselves upon the public 
mind without a definite and prolonged em- 
phasis. That is why I favor a national 
commission with the ability to ferret out 
the facts and piace them uncompromisingly 
before high officials and the general public. 
There can be no question of the economic 
value of such a system of education. But 
the commission must be small and must not 
have the power of patronage. 

The very same American flair for or- 
ganization that has served to organize 
crime and politics can organize to the undo- 
ing of criminal activities and, in that or- 
ganization, can preserve not only human 
life but billions of American dollars. 

One of the great problems of our national 
existence is that of assimilation. The 
process of embracing into American citizen- 
ship all kinds, types and nationalities is a 
great one. Frankly, I do not believe that it 
has been handled with the great efficiency 
we imagine. Look over the names listed in 
the police identification bureaus of any of 
our larger cities. Most of our gunmen are 
of foreign birth or of foreign-born parents. 
They have not lent themselves to the 
American ideal. 

By answering a few questions about past 
presidents, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and perhaps the Fourth of July, and 
raising their right hand to an oath of alle- 
giance, the genuine significance of which has 
been utterly lost upon them, they become 
American citizens. Many of them quickly 
acquire a disregard for American institu- 
tions and American laws. With automobiles 
blazing along our highways, with speak- 
easies operating in open and flagrant vio- 
lation of the law, and with petty graft as 
evident asa wart on the nose of a debutante, 
how can they be expected to entertain any 
degree of reverence for our laws? It is much 
easier to go wrong in the congested areas 
of our large cities than it is to go right. 

In spite of this, I believe that at least 
60 per cent of our criminals become such 
through a perfectly human impulse. The 
desire on the part of the young man to pro- 
vide the young lady of his affections with 

Continued on Page 209) 
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For the first time you can se- 
cure the polish used by the fac- 
tories in the final finish for 92% 
of all automobile bodies made 


O you remember how beautiful your car this is not so. It is still there, 

was when it was new—how it sparkled waiting for the right method 
and glistened in the sunlight—and how much to bring it back, as bright 
pride you took in keeping it bright and new- and shining as when your car 
looking? left the factory. 
Never before has this factory 
method been available to the 
individual car owner. But 
now it is ready for you—at the 
store of any dealer in automo- 


But soon that beautiful color started to fade, 
the high lustre became dull. No matter how 
much you washed and polished your car, no 
matter how much care and time you spent on 
it, you could not make it look as shiny as it . 
dtd when uae. tive equipment. 


You can now 





The ravages of the highway, the oil and ex- 
haust fumes from other cars, the dust and 
dirt of the road, form a film, immune to 
ordinary washing and polishing, which 
obscures the original lustre. 


use exactly the 
same product 
to restore the 








This Polish 
OWill Pre- 
serve All 


the Original Lustre original lustre 


of your car that 


While your car is new, wash it 


Perhaps you think that the color is gone. But 


McALEER’S 
POLISHING 
PASTE 


was used on 
92 %of theauto- 
mobile bodies 
built, to pro- 
duce that high, 
beautiful lustre. 


frequently and polish with 
McAleer’s Polish and Cleaner. 
When the lustre begins to dim, 
bring it back with McAleer’s 
Lacquer Polishing Paste and re- 
tain its beauty with the McAleer 
Polish. 











And that product is—McAleer’s Lac- 
quer Polishing Paste. It is the identical 
product used by practically all the body 
builders and automobile manufacturers 


to give to all lacquer finishes that beautiful 
sheen and lustre the public demands. 


fe. gave your Car 





Absolutely New! 


Never before offered 
to the public. 











It is not a difficult 
task to restore the 
lustre to your car, 
but comparatively 
simple. Apply McAleer’s 

Lacquer Polishing Paste with 
a soft rag, wipe it off and the unsightly film 
comes with it, revealing the true, native lustre 
of the lacquer. 


We know that you are skeptical about 
polishes. But we offer you an opportunity to 
prove for yourself that McAleer’s Lacquer 
Polishing Paste will positively restore the fin- 
ish your car enjoyed when it left the factory. 





Simply fill out the coupon below, enclose ten 
cents and send it to the factory. We, in turn, 
will send you sufficient Polishing Paste to 
completely rejuvenate the hood of your car. 
You will be astounded at the amazing results. 


C. H. McAleer Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


4714 Burlingame Ave. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed 10c for which send 
sufficient McAleer’s Lacquer Polishing Paste to restore 
the finish of the hood of my car. 

Name 
Street 
Mate 


Town 


My car is 
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Boston roofs 
that burn will 
cause $1,000,000 
loss during 1928 


Will the house marked % —your home per- 
haps—share this burden? Not if it is covered 
right now with Eternit Asbestos Shingles 


YOU may not live in Boston—or even 
in New England. But wherever you 
live you pay a share, directly or in- 
directly, of America’s $500,000,000 
yearly fire loss. Roofs that burn make 
up the largest single firecause. Sparks 
from chimneys and flying embers 
from fires next door make short 
work of them. Roofs that wear out 
too soon waste another $100,000,- 
000. This terrific loss is everybody’s. 
Protect yourself and your neighbors 
by seeing that Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles are used on your home. 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles are fire- 
proof. Rot-proof. Permanent. They 
are low in cost. They are quickly and 
cheaply laid—either on new build- 
ings or right over old wood or asphalt 
shingles. Built up of choicest Port- 
land cement and special asbestos 
fibres, Eternits have strength, tough- 
ness and flexibility found in no other 
roofing at anywhere near the price. 


Amazing new discovery 
makes Eternits colorfast 


Eternits are made in a variety of 
handsome new colors. And for the 
first time in the history of asbestos 
shingles the colors positively will 


a a 


hen on aan 4 
a ata me E : 
yp renry American Hexagonal 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


ABSOLUTELY COLORFAST 


not fade. An exclusive new Eternit 
process insures permanent colors at 
no increase in price. Indian Red, 
Autumn Bronze, Quarry Blue, Em- 
erald Green and Colonial Gray pro- 
vide all the beauty that roofs can ask. 
The horizontal method, developed 
solely by Eternit, has been enthusi- 
astically received by architects every- 
where. It provides the much-sought- 
for shadow lines. It costs about the 
same as the familiar Eternit hexago- 
nal method. Ask your local roofing 
dealer to demonstrate the many 
points of Eternit superiority—and 
note that for your protection each 
shingle is plainly stamped with the 
trade-mark Eternit. 


Mail a post-card right now for in- 
teresting booklet: “Eternit Colorfast 
Roofs.” Contractors, roofers and roof- 
ing dealers are invited to learn what 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles, Eternit As- 
bestos Lumber and Eternit Corru- 
gated Roofing and Siding can do 
for them and their communities. 
Address Eternit, Inc., Dept. G, 15th 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. 
Branches and warehouses at Boston, 
New Orleans, Houston, Jacksonville, 
St. Louis. Factory at St. Louis. 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
suitable entertainment and to impress upon 
her his own importance by way of good 
clothing and the more or less free spending 
of money is a great maker of criminals. Yet 
it is a very human trait, and certainly not 
to be categorized as a criminal impulse. 

When a schoolboy must snatch his only 
recreation in congested areas and under 
the constant threat of city traffic his prin- 
ciples are apt to become distorted. When 
the father and mother to whom he must 
look for guidance are saturated with the 
un-American traditions of the Old World, 
where is the child to look? What is his per- 
spective bound to be? His one contact 
with genuine American institutions is the 
hours he spends in public school. 

In conclusion then, let me outline a 
method which I believe to be more funda- 
mental and of greater ultimate service than 
any one thing which could be done to popu- 
larize the straight and narrow path and 
wage effective warfare against the devious, 
destructive and devastating devices of 
crime. 

I believe it possible to add to the curricu- 
lum of our public schools a definite course in 
the futility of crime. By teaching boys and 
girls from their earliest contact with educa- 
tion that society has organized itself effec- 
tively to combat the way of the criminal, 
we can do much to overcome criminal tend- 
encies. I believe that every child should 
know something of the manner in which 
society is organized to fight crime. Every 
child in public school should be shown the 
endless ramifications erected by police, pros- 
ecuting organizations, courts and prisons. 
He should visualize their efficient workings. 

Through the medium of the motion pic- 
ture, children in all public schools should be 
shown the manner in which police work to- 
ward the solution of an apparently insolu- 
ble crime. The children should be taken to 
the police headquarters of their community 
and permitted to visualize just the sort of 
thing the criminal has to defeat. 


The Museum of Society 


We take them now to botanical gardens, 
zodlogical gardens, aquariums and muse- 
ums. In exactly the same manner they 
should be taken to police headquarters. 
They should be shown the efficacy of the 
system of measurements and identification. 
They should be shown the why and the 
wherefore of traffic regulation, of fire pre- 
vention, of resuscitation of drowned per- 
sons, and of how to conduct themselves in 
emergency. 

Part and parcel with this program, and 
always present, should be the outstanding 
lesson that society is organized against the 
criminal and that, would he become a 
criminal, he must deliberately challenge all 
society and all of its ramifications. There 
are those who will instantly complain 
against this suggestion on the score that its 
psychology is that of fear. We would, they 
may feel, inspire fear in the minds of the 
rising generation. 

I cannot subscribe to this theory, though 
I am quite ready to admit that the thought 
is not entirely unfounded. After all, be it 
said, man’s entire progress has come through 
fear. We do not touch a hot stove, and we 
call our hesitance intelligence. Neverthe- 
less, that intelligence grows out of fear be- 
cause at one time or another we touched 
the hot stove. Fear is the greatest breeder 
of intelligence that the human race has 
known. We fear disease; therefore we fight 
it. We fear the cold; therefore we build 
shelters. We fear starvation; therefore we 
eat. The time has just about come when we 
must fear crime as a national and organized 
evil, and set about curing it. 

But the school child would not be treated 
in a manner to arouse fear. He would, on 
the contrary, be educated as to the pro- 
tective blessings of the police department 
and the prison system. He would learn 
that the patrolman paces his beat at night 
that he may be defended against the rav- 
ages of fire. He would learn that traffic 
regulation is for his benefit. He would learn 
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that the identification system and the op- ; 
erations of the police and prosecuting or- 
ganizations are designed solely and wholly 
to prevent the criminal from stealing his 
possessions. 

He quickly would learn to see the crim- 
inal in his true light. The fact that he also 
saw quite clearly that to become a crim- 
inal would be to issue a challenge to all of 
society with every resource of the world’s | 
richest and greatest country pitted against 
him is not a fear breeder. To assume that 
a normal individual would issue such a chal- 
lenge is little less than the height of idiocy. 

So a vast percentage of crime through 
ignorance would cease. I pointed out be- 
fore that education is a governing factor in 
the guidance of a criminal. 


Ruin for the Crime Business 


I urge, therefore, that an extreme se- 
verity be manifested toward habitual 
criminals; that our rising generation be 
practically and sensibly educated as to the 
futility of crime; and that youthful offend- 
ers be met with leniency, a spirit of under- 
standing, and a manifest desire to assist 
them in overcoming their early false steps. 

This type of reform is, in my judgment, 
the only sort which can effectively be car- 
ried into our prisons. A comprehensive 
grading of criminals based upon their de- 
gree of education and their previous en- 
vironment, coupled with an analysis of the 
sort of crime committed, should determine 
the type of training the offender should re- 
ceive while in prison, the sort of prison to 
which he will be sent, and above all, the 
type of fellow prisoner with whom he must 
come in contact. 

Let me repeat that the reforms I have 
suggested are directed solely against the ac- 
tivities of habitual criminals or habitual 
criminals in embryo. It is not my desire in 
these articles to establish myself as an ad- 
vocate of harsh severity in dealing with un- 
fortunates who have found the pitfalls of 
error. Just as I recommend capital punish- 
ment for the predatory criminal, so do I 
feel honestly that in cases of first-degree 
murder committed by persons never before 
criminal and murdering not for financial 
gain, capital punishment should perhaps be 
done away with. 

I consider life imprisonment sufficient 
punishment for what we now term first- 
degree murder, provided that murder was 
not committed while in the performance of 
another crime. The crime of violence perpe- 
trated through passion, rage or jealousy is 
totally different from the murders of the 
armed robber or highwayman or gangster. 
By all means, serve the death sentence to the 
latter class of killer, and should the former 
class, in an attempt to escape life imprison- 
ment, commit a second murder, serve him, 
too, the death sentence. This, I think, is 
logicai and sound, because he would have 
murdered in the performance of crime, it 
being a crime to escape from prison. 

I favor, therefore, capital punishment for 
first-degree murder, but believe that the 
only first-degree conviction possible under 
the law should be for a murder committed 
by a person in the perpetration of another 
crime. 

By and large, then, what we need to 
break up crime waves is a more intelligent 
classification of criminals, and laws better | 
designed to effect suitable punishment. The 
sensational wife killer, the deceived lover, 
the jealousy-crazed maniac, the enraged 
victim of berserk have nothing to do with 
the present crime waves. Theinsidiousrep- 
resentative of an organized gang who lurks | 
about laden with murder, and lies and steals | 
and bribes and shoots his way to riches is | 
the fellow we must go after, because he is 
the fellow who gives us our crime waves. 

I repeat that the single value of the 
spoken or written word is the thought that 
it can inspire, and it is devoutly to be hoped | 
that some word spoken or written in the 
immediate future will have the all-to-be- 
desired effect of rousing the people of our 
country to battle against the leopard in our | 
midst. 
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Delleney, of Texas, married man by preference, advertising solicitor 


Opportunity! 
Will YOU? 


A a Post reader you have doubtless won- 
dered what type of men take advan- 
tage of our money-making plan You 


looking at one of them now— Theodore 
by pro 


are 


sion—a man keenly alive to every opportunity to increase his income. 


That's why he clipped a coupon like the one below. That's why he can 


and does turn spare hours into extra dollars. 


It’s Your Turn to Earn Extra Cash 


f you, too, are anxious to earn from $25.00to Saturday Evening Post, The Lads’ Home 
$50.00 a month extra in pleasant, spare-time Journal and The Country Gentleman 

work right in your own community, fill in the Whether you have only an hour a day or 
coupon. It will bring you full details as to an evening a week to spare, we can make it 
how you can enjoy immediate cash returns as worth real money to you. No experience 
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| Do you borrow your boy’s knife, or is he | 
always borrowing yours? 
| When the boy owns a Remington Offic- | 
ial Scout Knife, dad is apt to be the 
borrower. The chances are that dad | 
doesn’t own a knife that’s half as good. 
The United States Bureau of Standards | 
| and the Boy Scouts of America tested this 
knife and approved it. The Scout Organiza- 
i | tion gave its official endorsement because they | 
found it equal to the hard service a scout gives it. 
| | That’s apretty good recommendation for any knife. | | 
Men are finding out thar this is a real man’s knife, and they’re 
buying them for themselves. With its sturdy cutting blade—sharp, because it is | l] 
hand-honed—of fine steel that holds its bitingedge, its screwdriver, bottle opener, 
can opener, and reamer or punch-blade, you’ll find it one of the handiest tools | ll 
il | you own. You'll want to keep it in the car, garage, or tool kit. You'll want it for 
tinkering with the radio. Hunting, fishing, camping or touring; working around 
| the house, garden, or farm—you'll be reaching for it a dozen times a day. 
Your hardware or sporting goods dealer probably has the Remington Official | 
if | Scout Knife. If he hasn’t one in stock, send us his name with $1.75 for either I 
| RS 3333, the larger size, or RS 4233, the smaller size, and we will mail it to you 
if promptly postpaid. | l] 
| REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. | 
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Miss Mae Schloss of Indi- 
ana wanted to start a dig- 
nified, profitable business 
in her own home. Read 
how well she succeeded. 


en Dollars 
in Jwo Hours 


ARE you seeking an easy, pleasant way to 
4 Learn more money—either in your spare 
hours or full time? Then you’ll be more than 
interested in the experience of Miss Mae 
Schloss. 


While confined to her home by illness, she 
mailed a coupon like the one below. It 
brought her full information about our money- 
making plan. She tried it—and earned $10.00 
in just two hours, her first day. The next day 
she did even better, making more than $20.00. 
Since then, she has built up a full-time 
business that pays her generous profits every 
month. 


Here’s Your Chance! 





A similar local money-making opportunity 
is open to you as our subscription representa- 
tive for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 
We furnish all the equipment you'll need to 
start earning immediately. Just— 


Mail This Handy rei 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
474 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'd like to hear all about your plan for making extra money, 
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NO GENTLEMEN PRESENT 
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will be a George F. Babbitt. Frequently 
artists, being by nature rebels, become, when 
the occasion demands, hokum hunters, but 
they never remain hokum hunters once the 
occasion passes. That isa touchstone for the 
discovery of an artist. Furthermore, theart- 
ist heaves a sigh of relief when he can turn 
from hokum hunting to his real business. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
phenomena along this line has been the 
discovery on the part of SherwoodAnderson 
of an America he did not know existed—a 
quaint, kindly, intelligent, individualized 
America despite all the inevitable provin- 
cialisms and prejudices. You can’t, how- 
ever, have everything. Prejudice and some 
degree of provincialism usually accompany 
quaintness and individuality, save in the 
cases of exceptional persons. But Sherwood 
Anderson, even at his blackest, has always 
been an artist, so this discovery on his part 
might have been expected. 

Yet it is not, as I have said, by any 
means the conversion of the hokum hunt- 
ers for their own sakes that is of permanent 
importance, although for the sake of Amer- 
ican writing it is vitally important; nor 
are opposition, criticism and conversion so 
important domestically. The country, 
where hokum is concerned, is getting along 
fairly well. It realizes that all the ballyhoo, 
far from being depressing, is in reality en- 
couraging—that is, it is on the point of 
understanding that hokum hunting, as I 
say, is not a symptom of essential sin, but 
of virtue misapplied; that it cannot, as a 
rule, occur except where virtue is. On the 
whole, the average citizen, the gentleman 
and everyone else have taken to heart what 
has been said to them, and have now reached 
that state of discernment where they are 
even beginning to disengage reality from 
satire; where they are even beginning to 
realize that the hokum hunters have over- 
stated their case. 


Reasons Ready Made 


No intelligent American, save perhaps 
the inveterate hokum hunter, any longer 
believes that American business is utterly 
corrupt, American Government utterly 
selfish, American life utterly drab, the 
American, because of standardization and 
machinery, or any deliberate or demoniac 
intention, in danger of losing his soul. They 
see once more that evil is usually stupidity, 
therefore altogether human. They see 
many errors and dangers in all walks of 
American life, but they do not believe in 
any perfect or overwhelming evil. Above 
all, they do not believe that America has 
not just as many gentle, idealistic and well- 
bred people as any other country, or that 
the artistic impulse in America is either 
dead or materialistic. They no longer be- 
lieve these things, and they are right. But 
on the other hand, Europe, casting about 
for reasons to condemn us that will look 
more sympathetic and logical in print than 
a quarrel over debts and an uneasy dislike 
of a younger nation’s sudden rise to power, 
has found these reasons ready-made. If 
you will go back a little into history, you 
will discover that almost every national 
vice now attributed to us by European ob- 
servers was first made public and exagger- 
ated by an American hokum hunter; almost 
every vice—that is, save the fact that we 
are a democracy, which, to a certain type of 
European mind, is in itself, ipso facto, the 
vice from which all others flow. 

This further aspect of hokum hunting— 
this exportation feature of it, as it were—is 
a very important matter, a very vital mat- 
ter. In many ways the future hangs upon it. 

No wonder Europeans think Americans 
utterly materialistic; enough Americans 
have told them so. No wonder Europeans 
think there are few gentle or well-bred or 
idealistic Americans, and that these few 
make not the slightest impression on Amer- 
ican life. Have not enough Americans as- 
sured them of this? No wonder they think 


we are becoming a nation of mechanical 
monsters. 

Now you know and I know what all this 
is about. We are able to discriminate and 
to disentangle the true from the false. We 
know that we have largely earned this 
domestic condemnation and we are thank- 
ful it has occurred, but we also know that 
for a nation to be able to criticize itself in 
such a universal fashion as America has 
done in the past decade is in itself a final 
proof that the nation cannot by any pos- 
sible chance be a millionth part as evil as it 
calls itself. 


An American Glossary 


Self-criticism is a sign of awakening self- 
consciousness. When evils are so powerful 
and intrenched as to be actually prevalent 
and expressive of the innate genius of a 
people, there is no criticism save here and 
there a single persecuted voice. Under such 
conditions hokum hunters do not grow rich, 
fat and famous, as they have done in Amer- 
ica. But if we know all this, the foreigner 
doesn’t; or, at least, in the present perilous 
condition of the world, he doesn’t want to. 
Unconsciously or consciously, he rejoices 
that such handy weapons have been forged 
for him. 

In that extraordinarily well informed but 
brutally ignorant volume, Where Freedom 
Falters, the latest pronouncement of the 
Tory English mind on things American, 
almost word for word the author quotes the 
opinions of the American hokum hunter. 
He speaks of Mr. Mencken as facile prin- 
ceps. Mr. Mencken is facile princeps, if the 
object is the one I have been talking about, 
and no more absurd and confusing book to 
the foreign mind—not in its careful com- 
pilation of words, but in its deductions 
has, for example, even been written than 
Mencken’s on the American language, save 
it be the annual English edition of Amer- 
icana. ,St. Loe Strachey, a fair-minded for- 
eign visitor, has said the final say on the 
latter when, in American Soundings, he 
pointed out the fact that any Englishman, 
if he cared to—or any Frenchman, for that 
matter—could annually collect an equal 
amount of absurd sayings and opinions on 
the part of the lowly and ignorant of Eng- 
land or France or from the columns of the 
provincial British or Gallic press. 

A few years ago it was the custom for 
some of the more advanced American hokum 
hunters to add glossaries of American words 
to the English printings of their books, un- 
der the assumption that no English reader 
could possibly understand a language that 
was a combination of Mohawk, negro and 
Subway-New York. Under theassumption, 
I say, but I should have said under the 
apparent assumption; for, as a matter of 
fact, the gesture was one of precise Smart- 
Aleckry. One might just as well have pub- 
lished glossaries for the American editions 
of Thomas Hardy, John Buchan or Arnold 
Bennett. The gesture, however, had its ef- 
fect. Punchisstillabletoprint such precious 
bits of international information as this: 
Fair Young American to Englishman— 
Overwhelmingly Entertained: ‘‘Say, you 
sure are a dim bulb tonight, aren’t you?” 
Judging from the background, the conver- 
sation takes place in one of the better houses 
of New York. The world today is filled with 
Europeans who actually believe that within 
the next century Englishmen and Americans 
will no longer be able to converse with one 
another. 

Facile princeps, Mr. Mencken, and a 
bad job well done. 

Count Keyserling, whom elsewhere I have 
spoken of as having written a singularly 
penetrating criticism of America, returning 
to this country after an absence of fifteen 
years, and long before he even touches once 
more American soil, writes a series of arti- 
cles utterly at variance with his earlier pre- 
dictions and showing in every line the effect 
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of this spreading miasma. We are material- 
istic, mechanistic and soulless. He even 
makes the astonishing statement that love 
is unknown in America and that, to the 
young American, it has become merely a 
biological process. Where did he hear all 
this? 

But there is no need to multiply instances. 
To the voices of Mr. Upton Sinclair and the 
typical hokum hunter, who does not know 
better and cannot know better, as I hope 
speedily to point out, are added the voices 
of such critics as Van Wyck Brooks and 
Thomas Beer, who should know better. 
The latter writes: ‘‘To go collecting raw 
materials in American history is to learn 
that Americans are a set of humorless prigs, 
but the pursuit is necessary and wholesome.” 
So Americans are, lots of them, and fre- 
quently. But is this unpleasant trait pe- 
culiarly American and universally and 
perpetually national? 

For my sins my desk is at present littered 
with English, Canadian and even Austral- 
ian letters, and in those which attack Amer- 
ica—many of them are completely friendly 
and fair—there is hardly a sentence which 
is not lifted bodily from some American ed- 
itorial, novel or review, unconscious as the 
writers are of their indebtedness. 

Our chickens have come home to roost 
with a vengeance. But they are not chick- 
ens—they are cockatrices. 


Confessions of a Hokum Hunter 


I trust I have made utterly clear that I 
am not opposed to criticism, self or other- 
wise—indeed, that I am greatly in favor of 
it no matter how savage, if implicitly or ac- 
tually one is given to understand that there 
is, of course, another side to the picture. 
You cannot help but demand this other side 
if you have, as I have, something of a criti- 
cal mind. Instead of adding glossaries of 
words the meanings of which any intelligent 
Englishman or European who speaks Eng- 
lish can readily grasp from the context, the 
American hokum hunter would do much 
more service to the cause of international 
peace and understanding if he would write 
a few forewords somewhat like this: 

‘*Now see here, please! Do not take this 
too seriously. This is satire and, like all 
satire, is only half truth. In its entirety 
there is no such place as Main Street, or 
whatever the name of the street is, and if 
you will use your head a little you will see 
that there could not be in its entirety such a 
place. There never will be so long as men 
and women are what they are. Nor is there 
in its entirety any such town as Zenith, or 
whatever the town is called. There is no 
town where there are not at the worst a few 
pleasant, gentle and intelligent people, even 
if the last is the result of instinct, not train- 
ing. You know that as well as I do. 

“That is the first point. And bear it in 
mind. 

“The second point is that this novel” — 
substitute editorial, article or the like— 
“‘was written originally for native con- 
sumption—for those, that is, who are able 
to sift the truth from the exaggeration and 
who, being able to do this are-not so likely 
to forget that all satire to be effective must 
be drawn in bold, crude strokes. When you 
read it, being a foreigner, pray remember, 
if you are an Englishman, that Charles 
Dickens, to take one of dozens, satirized 
early Victorian England in much the same 
way; and, if you are a Frenchman, that 
Anatole France was equally satirical of 
modern France; yet no one imagines that 
Victorian England was utterly brutalized, 
or that modern France is utterly absurd and 
inept. 

“‘Once more use your head and your dis- 
crimination, even if it is difficult to use these 
balancing instruments in the case of a new, 
far-distant community whose sudden rise 
to power and wealth and whose frequent 
bad manners are undoubtedly annoying, 
and whose construction is such that every 
man and every circle, no matter how foolish, 
can become articulate and find access to 
publicity. This last, incidentally, is merely 
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a question of method, but in judging Amer- 
ica it is one of the most important things to 
remember. 
and just as many black areas of ignorance 
with you as with us; but with you these 
things are still kept under, with us they are 
aired. Take your choice. It is our opinion, 
perhaps our delusion, that if you admit 
sunlight to a sore you are much more likely 
to cure it. 

“The third point is that this novel’’— 
substitute editorial, article or the like—“ be- 
ing written by a hokum hunter is, laying 
aside the already discerned half un- 
truth of satire, only about a quarter true 
anyhow. Do not forget that the hokum 
hunter is usually so insecure in his phil- 
osophy that the most famous of recent 
American satires contained a huge and 
charming joke on the author, of which he 
himself is probably still unaware. There 
are not many books where the original 
intention to contrast the beauty, wit and 
intelligence of the heroine with the dull- 
ness of her environment turns itself into an 
even sharper satire upon pseudo-culture 
than upon the stark ignorance of the coun- 
tryside.”’ 

But the average American hokum hunter 
could not write such forewords for the fol- 
lowing very simple yet very subtle reason: 
In nine cases out of ten he is actually just 
as ignorant of America in some respects as 
the most uninstructed alien. He is born 
ignorant, remains ignorant and constantly 
fortifies his ignorance. Indeed, he is worse 
off than some aliens, for at least a few of 
them admit they do not know, whereas the 
American hokum hunter is convinced he 
does know. He is convinced that he is the 
only person who does know. 
Indian fakir, he sits cross-legged, constantly 
peering into the crystal ball of his own mis- 
conceptions. This curious and twisted at- 
titude would not be possible, could not 
survive, save in a democracy, and is symp- 
tomatic of faults and virtues peculiarly 
democratic. Or rather it is symptomatic 
once again of a fault arising from the misuse 
of a virtue. 

The reason why nobody mistakes the 
satire of a Dickens or an Anatole France or 
a Bernard Shaw for the complete picture of 
a nation is because there is always, implicit 
in the minds of such writers, the recogni- 
tion of at least a modicum of something 
superior to what they are describing. Only 
in a democracy is it possible for a mean- 
minded man to imagine mean-mindedness 
universal. And again I say this is the abuse 
of a virtue because it is made possible by 
the amiable and indulgent attitude of even 
those democrats who know better. To 
understand this we must go back once 
more a little into history and we must bear 
in mind the delicate hidden processes of 
American life. 


The Aristocracy of Literature 


Literature is essentially aristocratic, and 
by that I mean aristocratic in the best sense 
of the term. If it is really literature, it can- 
not be anything else. This has always been 
so, and will always be so. If writing fails 
in this respect, then, no matter what other 
virtues it may possess, it is merely ephem- 
eral. The satire becomes a passing broad- 
side, the romance a temporary street song. 
For writing, if it is to exhibit any per- 
manency, must display, either actually or 
by implication, the leading principle of 
aristocracy, which, rightly understood, is 
objectiveness— perspective, that is; a trace 
of intelligent aloofness; a keen sympathy, 
but an acute discrimination; or, to put it in 
its simplest terms, a warm heart but a cool 
head. 

This has nothing to do with the birth, 
environment or political or social beliefs of 
the writer. Neither has it to do with the 
subjects he or she chooses to treat. Neither 
am I referring to an objective or subjective 
method of telling a story. I speak simply 
and solely of this: The writer must be 
aware through his philosophy of something 
beyond and greater than himself, no matter 
what that thing may be. He may believe 
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that man is born to blackness and dies with- 
out hope, but if he believes that, then he 
must also believe that man deserves a bet- 
ter fate. 

You see what I mean? No matter how 
hopeless a writer’s point of view is, he must 
have the impatience which can come only 
from the realization that there is real 
beauty, fineness and greatness, no matter 
how little these things are realized. And 
how can you have that realization where 
humanity is concerned if you contemptu- 
ously believe that about you there is never 
any trace of beauty, fineness or greatness 
that you alone are born with those things in 
you? 

Not a chance. How can you have the 
objective point of view necessary to all 
important writing if you actually believe, 
for example, that a great nation of a hun- 
dred and twenty million human beings was 
founded on corruption and lives by hypoc- 
risy? 

Maxim Gorky is a communist and for the 
most part writes of the gutter, but he 
writes, none the less, as an aristocrat; Lady 
Oxford writes of very grand people and 
events, but she does not write as an aristo- 
crat—in the literary sense, I mean—nor 
does Upton Sinclair, who also writes of 
fairly important people and events, if only 
to destroy them. 

What irritates you in so much modern 
writing is not that it describes vulgar 
things, because nothing is too vulgar to be 
properly written about, but because a vul- 
gar and pretentious mind is describing vul- 
gar things, vulgarly unaware that there is 
such a thing as a lack of vulgarity. 

Now if we regard this question histori- 
cally where America is concerned we come 
across the following facts: 

Within the last two decades thousands of 
young men who thirty or fifty years ago 
would have flung their imaginations into 
material development, where at the time 
they belonged, since the essence of poetry is 
not particularly to write verse but to lose 
yourself in the most imaginative episodes of 
your period, have been turned toward the 
professions, the government services and 
the arts. 

We are overwhelmed with talent, half 
baked. Material opportunity has enor- 
mously narrowed, a process which, with 
occasional breaks such as oil and motor cars 
and so on, is steadily increasing. 

To the ranks of these young men has 
been added a totally new force in the shape 
Further- 
more, whatever else may be said of American 
education, it has at least taught innum- 
erable young people to read and write. 


The Brilliant Uninstructed 


Never, therefore, in the history of the 
world have there been so many critics and 
so many writers, potential or otherwise, as 
there are today with us. Never so many 
articulate people, or people desirous of be- 
ing articulate. Never sc many expressive 
people whose only expression is impatience. 
There is less end to the making of books 
than there was even in Biblical or Shaks- 
perean times. 

From what I can gather, 50 per cent of 
every class now graduating from our col- 
leges and universities wants to write; and 
since writers and other artists, and all peo- 
ple not actually in business, are by their 
natures and the permission of their circum- 
stances more or less inclined to rebellion 
and cviticism, you have a vast new power 
constantly watching, analyzing and chang- 
ing the country. Indeed, you have the curi- 
ous spectacle, as was the case to a lesser 
degree in the time of the muckrakers, of 
numerous talented persons attacking the 
very institutions which, had these people 
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been born twenty years or so earlier, they 
would have helped to found. 

Since to express oneself legitimately 
seems to be the final happiness of life, all 
this new articulateness, save for the un- 
avoidable noise, perhaps might be unquali- 
fiedly a good thing, were it not that in a 
democracy so many of the articulate fail to 
recognize any standards but their own—not 
only fail to recognize any standards but 
their own but, as I have said, have no way 
of discovering others; at least, no way that 
will do them personally any good, although 
I believe that in the long run democracy, 
being based on the trial-and-error method, 
invariably kills evil off, leaving only what 
is good. In a generation or two, our bril- 
liant uninstructed, although they them- 
selves will be dead, will have followers 
whom time has instructed. 

Meanwhile, we are suffering from too 
much intelligence and too little common 
sense; too much opinion and too little 
knowledge; too much articulateness and 
too little discrimination; too many people 
who, because they are fools, think everyone 
else is. 

Any number of our hokum hunters have 
all the gifts of the gods save the import- 
ant ones of real knowledge and precise 
discernment, with the humility that these 
imply. It is therefore possible for them, 
when the fair-minded and, in consequence, 
hesitating foreigner asks “‘Is this you have 
written actually true?” to reply, “‘ Not only 
true but not half true enough.” 


The Creative Ability 


As I have said, the subtle and unique 
American social structure not only permits 
this but makes its rectification extremely 
slow. I have in mind, for example, an ac- 
quaintance who runs a literary column in 
New York. In every respect she is qualified 
for this important task save for the fact 
that she knows nothing of American life, 
can know nothing of American life, being of 
the type I have been describing, and being 
an American, is not likely to have anyone 
tell her. But even if someone does, there is 
no obvious reason for her to believe what 
she is being told. It is an impasse; also it 
is a total misunderstanding of democracy. 
Critical and literary New York is filled with 
such shining, truncated talents. Thus every 
week the column in question goes out to 
spread nonsense about America all over the 
world and assure the hostile critics of Amer- 
ica that their preconceptions are correct. 

The American in certain ways is easy- 
going and too polite. Partly this is due to 
his nature, partly to his living in a democ- 
racy. He is forced to be polite. The same 
conditions are observable in France. In a 
democracy, one of the signs of good breed- 
ing is to temper opinion with courtesy; 
also, one of the requirements of safety is to 
use tact. The average hokum hunter be- 
cause of this has an advantage. It is en- 
tirely possible for a talented young man or 
woman to graduate from a university, meet 
all manner of people, live out his or her al- 
lotted span of years, and die, quite un- 
touched by scores of nuances of which other 
Americans are aware. This is particularly 
likely to happen if the talented young man 
or woman becomes a writer, an actor, a 
motion-picture success or something of the 
kind. 

In the American character there is still a 
childlike humbleness in the presence of 
what—rather absurdly, since it is exhibited 
in all human pursuits—is called creative 
ability. Most of us have seen first-rate 
bank presidents put up with considerable 
impertinence from second-rate actors. I 
have an author friend, an extremely bril- 
liant one, who whenever he goes toa party, 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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»». 504 holes 
$7.3 miles of golf... played 
with a single Kro-Furte ball 


aN IS EASY to make a golf ball 
‘ so durable that it can be 
bs guaranteed for 72 holes of 


cell 
_ play. But it took us six years 
to perfect the Kro-Flite—a ball which 
not only cannot be cut, but which 
cannot be outdriven by any other make 
of ball. Such amazing durability com- 


bined with maximum distance is a fea 





ANd... 


The longest drive of 1927 


425 yards...was made 


with another KRO-FLITE 








ture that belongs to the Kro-Flite alone 
No other golf ball has it! 


Last year many records were made with Kro- 
Flites, both for exceptional durability and for 


exceptional distance. 


Heading the list are the experiences of Mr. Fred 
M. Wheelock, of Portland, Maine, and of a player 
on the Municipal Course at Youngstown, Ohio. 
The two letters from Mr. Wheelock, quoted below, 


speak for themselves. 


July 9, 1927. 

‘It may interest you to know that on the 17th 
of June of this year, I purchased at the caddie 
house of the Old Orchard Golf and Country Club, 
of which I am a member, one of your Kro-Flite 
balls. I have played with this same ball, 414 holes 
of golf, equal to 126,316 yards, or 71.7 miles. The 
ball does not show a single cut."’ 

Very truly yours, 


Fred. M. Wheelock. 


August 1, 1927 
“With further reference to the Kro-Flite ball, 
about which you wrote, will say that I am enclos- 
ing playing schedule for 90 additional holes played 
with this ball, bringing the total to 504 holes, or 
87.3 miles.” 
Very truly yours, 


Fred. M. Wheelock. 


4y~ 


Unfortunately, the ball was lost after reaching 
this amazing total of 504 holes, or it might have 
gone many holes further, for it was still in excellent 


condition. 


The following quotation from an article in the 
Youngstown Telegram, July 14, 1927, tells the story 
of what we believe to be the longest drive made last 
year. Under the heading ‘‘Muny Golfer Registers 
Longest Smack of Season,"’ the article goes on to 


Say: 


.. . he got hold of one on the No. 2 tee and 
spanked it... . When the distance was measured 
it was found that the drive was good for the 


almost unbelievable distance of 425 vards.”’ 














KRO-FLITE 


GUARANTEED FOR 72 HOLES 


We absolutely guarantee replacement of any Kro-Flite Ball which 


each 


is cut through or becomes unplayable from any cause in 72 holes 
of play. But we honestly believe that every Kro-Flite is good for 
many more holes than 72, for it is practically indestructible 


‘4 —_ 





cents 
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This record drive of 425 vards 
made with a Kro-Flite ball and w 
Kro-Flite steel-shafted driver 
ry” ’ . . 
There's distance in 
every Kro-Flite 
Comparative tests ma le with the dr 
\ ing machines at Chicopee, Mass., Pus 
hurst, N. C., and Putney, England, have 
proved the astonishing distance in the 
Kro-Flite ball. These machines hit every ball with 
exactly the same power. The result lways th 


same. The Kro-Flites give as great as or greatet 
distance than any other make of ball—forcign 


or domest ic 


No other golf ball 
is so tough 
The guillotine test is the most murderous one that 


can be given a golf ball. A heavily weighted knife 


drops on the ball at terrific speed. There has never 


been a ball tested—except the Kro-Flite—which 
this knife has not cut completely through the cover 
The worst it has ever done to a Kro-Flite 1s barely 
to dent it 

Whether you hack it or smack it, you will get a 
thrill from playing the Kro-Flite. For if you top 
it viciously, it is a thrill to find the ball ! 
as good as new, for an almost unbelievabk 
number of holes. And when you meet it fair off the 
tee, the distance you get is worth talking about 
for the rest of the hole—often f 
eighteen holes. So let your professional or s} 
dealer supply you with Kro-Flites. Perhay 


] 


will make a record with this ball, t 


A. G. Spatpinc & Bros 


105 Nassau Street, New York City 
FREE— Pleas { me your 
Your Game Begins Betore You $ I 
Name 
Street 
City Sta 
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11 Railroads 


radiate frome 


BUFFALO 





“These 11 railroads bring to Buffalo 
135,000 freight and passenger trains an- 
nually. Soimportant is Buffalo as a terminus, 
that the New York Central is building the 
twelve million dollar station shown below. 

Add to these advantages, the harbor facili- 
ties, and the New York Barge Canal which 
joins Lake Erie at Buffalo. Buffalo industries 
have a commanding transporta- 
tion advantage over competition. 


Come to the Niagara Frontier 


With its other advantages, 
Buffalo has financial institu- 
tions of the first order. The me xew surrato station 
Marine, organized in 1860, is he os aaa 
closely linked up with the prosperity of Buf- 
falo. More than two hundred million dollars 
of Marine resources are at the services of 
Buffalo’s industries. 





Ask the MaRINE more about BUFFALO. 


MARINE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF 


BUFFALO 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $27,000,000 
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The blackest sight in retail selling is the bottle of ink that mer- 
chants use to mark down slow-moving stock. 

This year American business will dip its pen into this bottle 
again and again—until some $200,000,000 has been slashed 


from price tags of merchandise that was sen- 
sibly stocked and fairly valued. People 
would have been glad to buy these goods if 
they had learned about them soon enough. 
There was no need to cut prices before sea- 
sonal demand had passed, before the goods 
became slightly shopworn. 

Some stores employ merchandise detectives 
whose business it is to spot the shelf-warmer 
that eats up overhead. But a good printer 
can be employed far more economically to 
move such merchandise at the regular selling 
price long before the store spotter nails it. 


This ink can save much 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


This ink costs business $200,000,000 a year 


Do you know that some stores publish monthly Magazines 


to be mailed regularly to customers— magazines that picture 


TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BUYERS OF PRINTING 


A number of books dealing with the use of 
direct advertising have been prepared by S. D. 
Warren Company. Any of these books may be 
obtained without cost from any paper merchant 
who sells Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
Write to him asking that you be put on the 
regular mailing list for them. Or write to 
S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


arren’s 


||| (STANGARG) 


Printing Papers 





This mark is used by many good printers to identify 
productions on Warren’s papers. These papers are tested 
for qualities required in printing, folding and binding 








WARREN’S STANDARD 





PRinNtinG PFA 


merchandise with a seasonal interest ? 
Other stores make it a habit to enclose well-printed folders 


and leaflets with outgoing deliveries, or to 
pass them out over the counter to the 
customer who is waiting for her bundle to 
be wrapped. 

Still others list their shoppers by depart- 
ments and mail them good printing on items 
that show too great a love for the shelf. 

One thing is true of all merchandise 
people must know about it and picture it 
before it can be sold. 

It will pay you to use a good printer and 
good printing to keep customers and pros- 
pects informed and interested in your stock. 


of the loss 


RS {better paper ~ better printing} 
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“Bronze Screens 
save me money every year!” 


You can save $7 each year, if your 

house is average size, by eliminating 

painting, patching and repairs. 
Screens of Anaconda Bronze offer freedom from spring- 


time worry and expense. No last minute overhauling. 
Screens of bronze are always ready to put up. 


Bronze cannot rust. It does not sag. It is strength- 











(Continued from Page 214) 
large or small, usually goes drunk. He not 
only goes drunk; he becomes noisy. As he 
begins to shout the minute he crosses the 
threshold and continues to shout until he 
leaves, the alcoholic mist which surrounds 
him is never dissipated. 

Because of this, his knowledge of gentle 
manners in America is limited and he be- 
lieves gentle manners do not exist, although 
he knows innumerable well-bred people, 
is frequently meeting others, and is con- 
stantly— but asa rule never more than once 


| where any one family is concerned—going 


to well-bred houses. He knows there are 
well-bred people in England and France, 
because if he behaves with the same abandon 
in those parts of the world he is spoken to 
in no uncertain tones. 

Americans have an odd—and to me it 
seems unfortunate—method of concealing 
their embarrassment at the antics of a 
guest; a method due partly, I suppose, to 
misty traditions of hospitality on the fron- 
tier, where you either shot a man or else 
put up with him. They try to pretend that 
nothing is going on at all except when, 
nervously, they laugh. This explains why 
numerous ill-bred foreign visitors leave 
with the impression that there is, in Amer- 
ica, no such thing as breeding. 

But there is no necessity to take such 
crudely dramatic examples. Any fairly 
talented, completely assured American can 
enter most American houses—at least 
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once—and come away with the impression 
that the egregiovus nonsense he or she has 
talked or acted is subscribed to by the 
majority who have seen or listened. The 
motion-picture queen with the manners 
of a mad potentate remains totally un- 
aware of how funny she is. Think what 
happens when this process is transferred to 
print, where, for a week or two anyway, no 
one can answer, and then only from a dis- 
tance. By imaging this you will under- 
stand better a good deal of American fiction 
and criticism. Yet, as I have said, do- 
mestically all this is not so important. 
Quarrels and bad manners within a house- 
hold are often merely a sign of vigor, and 
clear the air. It is when the neighbors 
overhear, minus explanation, that falsehood 
and misinterpretation spread. 

There is room for a very important new 
school in American writing—a school which 
will tell this country and the world wisely, 
humbly but firmly what America really is. 
That satire will have its place in this tell- 
ing, goes without saying. There is no great 
writing without satire, but in great writing 
satire is human and sees beauty. It is the 
satire of a Thomas Hardy, an Anatole 
France, a James Cabell, not the satire of a 
Benjamin de Casseres. Where the world in 
general is concerned, however, I am afraid 
it is too late. The gross caricature of Amer- 
ica by Americans has gone forth. I doubt if 
we can talk it down; we shall have to live it 
down. 
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The Talon Fastener is the vogue. Straps, belts and buckles are taboo. 


Talon Fasteners are decidedly the vogue. Slide them over—they’re open. Slide them back— 






they’re closed. Watch the luggage arriving at fashionable resorts—hat bags housing gay 
chapeaux—portmanteaux bringing Paris gowns and fine French lingerie—suit cases full of loot. 
They're fastened with the modish Talon Fastener. They're ultra-smart, super-safe, double-quick. 





The Talon—the original slide-fastener. this is the fastener you've 


always known. You've seen or used it on the Goodrich Zipper Boot and youngsters’ leggings. 





Men like its speed, its safety, its convenience on their overalls and Locktite tobacco pouches. 
Smart luggage comes equipped with it—hat bags, suit cases, overnight bags. It’s popular on 
purses, gloves and sweaters. It is rapidly replacing buttons, hooks and eyes, snaps, ties 
and laces, straps and buckles on countless things. You can identify the 
Talon, the original slide-fastener that always works—that never rusts— 
Hookless” or “Talon” on the pull. 


that launders perfectly—by the word 


Write us, the original manufacturers, for names of companies making articles fitted with the Talon Fastener 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO: Lytton Building, 14 East Jackson Boulevard . . . . NEW YORK CITY: 393 Seventh Avenue 


B« 


™TA LON : 


Goodrich Zipper Boot, Locktite Tobacco Pouch, child’s leggings F A fe = E N E R 


and woman's purse, showing application of the Talon Fastener 
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IPANA.--. 
the tooth paste that guards the gums 








while it cleans the teeth 
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ICK up a tube of Ipana. Above the 

name you see a simple phrase of 

four short words: Good for Tender 

Gums. That brief statement tells, 
as clearly as a whole page of scientific facts, 
why Ipana deserves a full, fair trial as your 
personal dentifrice. 

For in these days of soft foods the health 
of our gums is impaired. Lacking coarse fibre, 
our diet deprives our gums of exercise. Lack- 
ing exercise, the blood courses but slowly 
within the gum walls. The tissues become soft 
and dormant. “Pink tooth brush” appears. 


Worse troubles can follow in its train. 








But with Ipana and a light tooth brush 
massage you can stir the stagnant tissues and 
speed fresh, clean blood to nourish and sustain 
them. For Ipana is specifically compounded to 
stimulate the gums while it cleans the teeth. 


It contains ziratol, a hemostatic and antiseptic 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. P48, 
73 West St., New York City 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 


Co < 68h. 06 00056bSe.Geee covcde es State ; ; 
© B.-M. Co., 1928 





well-known to dentists for its toning and 


strengthening effects on the gums. 


Give Ipana a 30 day trial 


So make a test of this modern tooth paste. 
Send for the ten-day sample if you wish. It 
will quickly prove Ipana’s delicious taste and 


its ability to make your teeth clean and white. 


But a better plan is to get a full-size tube 
from the drug store. Use it twice a day for 
one full month. Then, when you see how your 
gums have improved —in color, in texture and in 
health—you, too, will know that Ipana deserves 


a permanent place on your bathroom shelf. 
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*eCvoap, salt and coffee beans”. . . “Soap, 

S salt and coffee beans.” Three things 
to get from the grocer; three words got 
them in your boyhood days when you “ran 
errands.” 

But try that system of grocery shopping 
for your wife! If you forget the brand 
names there’s only one agency, here or 
above, that can save you grief. That’s your 
grocer. 


Ask him what make of soup—he can be 
pretty certain of it. Mention raisins and 
he'll say “Sun-Maids, of course.” 

Women just won't put up with sticky 
seeded raisins any more, now that they can 
get Sun-Maid Puffed which pour out of 
the carton! 

They have as positive a preference for 
Sun-Maid Nectars, for of all seedless rai- 
sins these alone have the fresh flavor, the 
tenderness, the fragrance of grapes full 
ripened on the vine! 

Grocers everywhere are so plumb certain 
on the subject of raisins that nine out of 
ten of them carry Sun-Maids and many of 
them carry no other brand. 


Forgetful Husbands 


have a guardian ange 




























Sun-Matip NecTARsS in the red carton +» SuN-MaIpD PurFFep in the 
































blue carton 





1 Had My 
Disposition 


Treated 


““WF EVERY wife who has one of those 

‘silent partners’ for a husband, such as | 

was, or one of those whose vocabulary seems to con- 

sist of ‘yes’s’ and ‘no’s’ and a few occasional grunts,— 

I say, if every one of those wives could know what 

happened to me, there wouldn’t be enough doctors 
in the country to treat the new type of patients. 


“*I was a grouch, and I admitted it. But I was a 
smart grouch, because I finally thought my grouch 
was a disease rather than pure, low-down meanness, 
and [| was right. 


“ “Headaches? Biliousness? Sour stomach? 
Acid mouth? Indigestion? Constipation? Frequent 
colds? Nervousness? Sleeplessness, etc. ?’ asked the 
physician. 

** ‘Doctor,’ I replied, ‘you know me perfectly, 
even to the et cetera.’ 


** “ACIDOSIS,” he snapped back; ‘it ruins more 
b* ves itian the devil ever did!’ 

**And when he prescribed orange juice I said, 
“Acid fruit for Acidosis? —seems to me that’s funny. ’ 
“Acid-tasting fruit,’ he answered, “but which has an 
alkaline reaction in the body. You're a grouch and I’m 
a doctor. Now let me proceed,’ he added. And so 
he did. ‘Three full tumblers every day, and keep it 
up for three weeks even though you don’t notice any 
marked results at first.’ 


“Well, to make a long story short, I’m a new man. 
I actually talk to my wife and play with my children. 

“*The fact was, I was just sick. When I finally 
found it out and got treated I got WELL. All I’ve got 
to say is, maybe you better not let your wife see this 
page. It might give her an idea.”’ 


Sunkist 





“T had a chronic grouch because I had a 
case of chronic ‘Acidosis.’ Doctor simply 
changed my diet slightly and prescribed 
lots of orange juice. So here 1 am,—actually 
a better fellow just because I’m better fed.” 


Sometimes people with Acidosis 
need more vegetables, milk and other 
alkaline-reaction foods in addition to 
the orange juice. Your doctor will know. 

In other cases an adequate amount 
of orange juice alone is sufficient to se- 
cure excellent results. Write to the ad- 
dress below for free book, ‘* Telling 
Fortunes with Foods,’’ explaining 
Acidosis in detail. 

©1928 C.F.G.E. 








To be sure of 
getting California 
Sunkist Oranges, of 
uniformly good 
eating quality, look 
for the trade-mark 
on the wrapper and 
on the fruit. 





Richest Juice 





Orange Juic 


—- > 
j 


It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist Oranges 

and Lemons to enable cafeterias, restaurants, hotels, clubs 

: and soda fountains to more quickly and conveniently make 
this for you pure, wholesome orange and lemon juice drinks 


° The dealers using the Sunkist (Electric) Fruit Juice 
aAcnhine Extractor serve real orange and lemon juice drinks made to 


your order from fresh oranges and lemons. Watch for this 
machine—it is your visible assurance of purity. 

Prospective Buyers: Learn about our unusual cost- 
price proposition on this quick, efficient machine. Write us 
for complete information. Terms if desired. State line of 
business. 


Ca.irorniA Fruit Growers Excuance, Dept. 104, Box 530, Station “C,” Los Angeles, California 





